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Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


world'famous  performance  of  Scott  News- 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu' 
facture.  The  resulting,  over'all  superiority  of  Scott 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con¬ 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi¬ 
cal  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for 
continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera¬ 
tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 
balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 
smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
“SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 
equipment. 


Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  •  •  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


5-54-2A 


To  provide  its  readers  a  more  comprehensive  news  report  from  the  capital  of  the 
Communist  world,  The  Sun  has  secured  from  the  Soviet  Government  permission  to 
establish  a  permanent  bureau  in  Moscow. 

Howard  M.  Norton,  a  member  of  The  Sun’s  Washington  Bureau,  has  arrived  in 
Russia  for  this  purpose. 

Now  44  years  old,  Mr.  Norton’s  news  assignments  have  taken  him  into  27  countries 
or  colonial  territories  in  the  26  years  of  his  professional  career.  Since  coming  to  The 
Sunpapers  in  1940,  he  has  covered  World  War  II  battles  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe, 
has  served  as  chief  of  The  Sun’s  London  Bureau,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  paper’s  Washington  Bureau  since  1946,  where,  in  addition  to  being  attached  to 
the  press  corps  at  the  White  House,  he  has  specialized  in  national  labor  union  affairs. 

Detached  briefly  from  Washington  for  the  purpose  in  1947,  Mr.  Norton  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Maryland  unemployment  compensation  system  which  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  The  Sun. 

Although  stationed  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Norton’s  assignment  calls  for  extended  travel 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  full  picture  of  the  many 
facets  of  Russian  life. 

The  Sunpapers  are  convinced  that  keeping  in  first-hand  contact  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  Communist  capital  of  the  world  is  today  of  the  same  order  of  importance  as 
thorough  coverage  of  the  democratic  capital  of  the  world— Washington— where  The  Sun 
has  maintained  a  news  bureau  for  more  than  118  years.  The  Sun  has  two  other  foreign 
bureaus:  at  London,  established  30  years  ago,  and  at  Bonn,  Germany,  opened  about 
a  year  ago. 
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Plea  for  Teachers 

To  THE  Editor:  Continued 
success  and  ^ood  fortune  to  you 
in  informinp:  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  their  sacred  public 
duty  to  keep  the  citizens  in¬ 
formed.  May  19.56  find  many  of 
you  espousing  the  cause  of 
teacher  recruitment.  Education 
needs  qualified  teachers  so  bad¬ 
ly;  it  needs  teachers,  exclama¬ 
tion  point!  Without  newspapers, 
who  will  read  in  this  televised 
world?  Without  teachers  who 
will  be  able  to  read? 

(Mrs.)  Jen  South  worth 
Silverdale,  Wash. 

• 

Tipsters  Needed 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wince 
whenever  I  see  a  newspaper  re¬ 
fer  to  an  informer  as  a  “squeal¬ 
er,”  “double  crosser”  or  “stool 
pigeon.”  The  current  Brinks 
development  is  a  case  in  point. 
How  can  we  convince  citizens 
that  they  should  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  in  case  of  a  crime  if 
they  feel  they  are  going  to  be 
maligned  in  newspapers  and  if 
all  informants  are  going  to  be 
considered  “squealers”  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  just  because 
newspapers  persist  in  using 
these  terms  in  refening  to 
them  ? 

I^aw  enforcement  agencies 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get, 
from  tipsters  and  anyone  else 
who  can  offer  help.  Currently 
newspapers  are  pleading  for  in¬ 
formation  which  can  lead  to  the 
solving  of  three  vicious  mur¬ 
ders.  If  anyone  who  supplies 
help  is  considered  a  “squealer,” 
you  can  be  sure  that  many  a 
person  who  might  have  data 
will  hesitate  to  supply  it. 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom 
Wilmette,  111. 

• 

Clothes  for  Needy 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  item 
(page  62,  Jan.  7)  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  $1.50,000  raised  by 
Indianapolis  newspapers  for 
Christmas  giving  *  *  ♦  doesn’t 
state  that  the  Itidianapolia 
Times  spent  $119,857.60  in  five 
weeks  on  clothes  for  needy  chil¬ 
dren. 

Dean  S.mith 
Promotion  Director, 
Indianaiwlis  (Ind.)  Times 


Call  Explained 

To  THE  Editor:  The  pkiK 
call  which  was  referred  to  « 
page  82  (E&P,  Jan.  14)  wum 
made  by  me.  It  was  mad*  ^ 
Jack  Estes,  secretary-manafn 
of  the  International  Circuli- 
tion  Managers’  Association,  unj 
was  a  bit  more  complicated  thu 
you  were  led  to  believe  b; 
Harry  Barsantee,  manager  of 
the  public  information  and  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Trat- 
elers  Insurance  Companies. 

Mr.  DeWitt’s  office  was  called 
and  a  lady,  presumably  Mr.  D* 
Witt’s  secretary,  told  Mr.  Estes 
that  Mr.  DeWitt  did  not  hare 
time  to  talk  and  no  definite 
time  could  be  set  when  he  miglt 
be  available.  As  a  result  of 
this  conversation,  Mr.  Estes  did 
not  bother  to  speak  with  any , 
other  person.  j 

I  am  sending  Mr.  Barsantee 
a  copy  of  this  letter  so  that  he  i 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  { 
true  facts  of  this  phone  call. 

Morris  Shob 

President,  ICMA, 

Woovsockef  (R.I.)  Call.  * 


aSliort  ^aLi 

Although  adult  bald  eaglos 
are  heavier  than  young  ones, 
the  immature  eagles  often  havf 
larger  dimensions  because  of 
longer  fathers, — Glendale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  News-Press. 


And  for  the  first  time  a 
potential  Negi'o  ballet  of  lot- 
000  jumping  more  than  505 
since  1952,  gives  candidate 
something  new  to  think  about. 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  has  started  tak- 
ing  rabies  shots,  “but  I  am  »  In 
afraid  he  may  be  on  the  loose  q 
and  some  child  may  fawn  colot 
with  ‘chocolate’  ears,  be  bit¬ 
ter,”  she  said.  The  cat  is 
and  feet. — Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

• 

City  policies  were  called  to 
rush  a  woman  to  Oil  City  | 
pital  for  delivery  of  a  child  ^ 
after  the  w'oman  failed  to  ob-  * 
tain  a  cub  in  three  calls.— Od  ,■ 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick.  ^ 
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In  every  Field  of  Human  Endeavor: 

Only  ONE  can 
be  the 'champ!" 


And  in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  news¬ 
paper  field j  the  Herald-Express  leads  the 
second  evening  paper  by  more  than 

40,000 

NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

compATiton  of  flpuroi  for  ouortor  ondini  tfpttmPof  M.  tfSS.  from  A.S.C.  Pukllthor't  ttatomont* 
r«f  C  montftt  period  ondinp  (hoi  dou  end  (ubjcct  to  oudit. 


Remember!  In  the  evening^  Los  Angeles  reads  the 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

**Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  fFestern  Atnerica” 

RIORISINTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC. 


rwin  6  i^olumn 

•k  -k  ir  ir  ir  ir 

Brevity,  like  other  good  qualities,  can  be  carried  to  excess 
in  this  Newsprint  Shortage  Age,  Editor  Spencer  Murphy  some 
what  succinctly  points  out  in  this  novelty  editorial  b  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post: 

Brief  Notation  On  Editorial  Trend  For  Brevity. 
Illiteracy,  Fractional  Thought,  Return  To  Sip 
Lang.,  Plus  An  Editorial 

’Bout  several  years  ago  word  from  Time  (that’s  big-time,  nottk- 
newsmag)  newsmen  Bgan  stress  short,  pithy  (do  you  lispth,  Tiin?| 
editorials. 

Left  us  cold.  Didn’t  like  w 

i  ' 

t  I 

i  I 

n  ( 

g  (that’s  writing  down)  at  people.  e 

Still  leaves  us  Brrr !  | 

But  when  in  rum  do  the  rhumba. 

Reckon  shortest  editorial  in  history  was,  “Jesus  wept.” 

Our  editorial  today’s  next  shortest: 

Jesus  still  weeps. 

— Following  the  “let  there  be  light”  admonition.  King  Featira 
Syndicate  gave  Christmas  candles.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  22  ih 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel-News  suffered  a  flood-caused  powe 
failure.  “We  were  completely  blacked  out  and  for  45  minide), 
until  we  could  obtain  some  emergency  Coleman  lanterns,  lb 
only  light  in  our  plant  was  the  somewhat  flickering  caMilt 
power  from  King  Features’  Christmas  candle,”  writes  Conks 
Sinclair,  news  editor. 

— Hal  Hendrix,  through  his  Latin  American  column  in  the  Kam 
City  Star,  interested  his  city  in  south-of-the-border  lands,  penudoi 
Mayor  H.  Roe  Bartle  and  the  City  Council  to  create  the  Kansai  (jti 
Commission  for  International  Relations,  which  is  touring  seven  SoRl 
and  Central  American  countries  Feb.  1-24.  .  .  .  Evangelist  Bib 
Graham  was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  arrange  a  crusade  next  Fall.  A  |ra 
conference  was  arranged,  but  it  wasn’t  entirely  successful — somdnb 
forgot  to  notify  either  Louisville  newspaper.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  LouisnUt. 

I  just  read  “Henry  Watterson:  Reconstructed  Rebel,”  by  Joseph  FmiB 
Wall  (Oxford  University  Press,  New  York),  to  be  published  Feb.  I 
and  it  often  mentions  Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus,  Louisville  Tim 
who  was  with  a  group  of  us  once  on  a  tour  of  Colombia.  “Marse  Heurf 
instructed  his  reporters:  “First,  be  sure  that  you  tell  the  truth,  ni! 
second,  be  sure  that  you  are  not  animated  by  an  unworthy  motrn  i 
telling  the  truth.”  He  said  the  ideal  newspaper  should  be  based  ■ 
three  cardinal  principles:  Disinterestedness,  cleanliness  and  capadtt' 

In  his  credits,  the  author  remarks:  “The  trade  journal.  The  JounuHs, 
forerunner  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  highly  critical  of  Wattena 
and  was  most  valuable  for  that  reason.” 

— Recent  reference  here  to  a  copyreader  who  borrowed  tk 
clerical  garb  of  Friar  Tuck  (Irving  St.  John  Tucker,  then  hc*i|^ 
copyreader  at  the  Chicago  Herald-American ),  caused  George  Li 
Brandenburg,  E  &  P’s  Midwest  editor  in  Chicago,  to  check  m 
the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  retired  from  newspaperiil 
five  years  ago.  He  is  living  in  Chicago,  devoting  his  time  D 
sculpturing  and  his  three  sons  are  carrying  on  the  faaub 
journalistic  tradition.  Dan  is  night  telegraph  editor  and  Eraoi 
is  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  American  and  a  third  son  i 
publicity  director  for  tbe  Chicago  Citizens’  Traffic  Safety  Leigw 
.  .  .  Robert  Musel,  tbe  UP’s  European  feature  writer,  wrslj 
the  lyrics  to  “Band  of  Gold,”  a  song  which  ranks  No.  9 
with  disk  jockeys. 

Dizzy  Diary 

— Honored  to  have  as  my  guests  at  the  Civil  War  Round  Tibk 
dinner  at  the  New  York  University  Faculty  Club  on  ancient  Washing 
Square:  Mrs.  0.  0.  McIntyre;  Miss  Jane  Carter,  public  relatic* 
director  for  the  Old  Salem  restoration  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  G,  •* 
ex-Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (her  mother  is  Mrs.  Dan  J.  Carter,  »; 
publisher  of  the  North  Wilkesboro  (N.C.)  Journal-Patriot;  Ho*w 
Claney,  the  actor,  and  his  wife,  Conza  Howell,  Jacquard  designer 
painter.  The  speakers,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III  (Ret.)  and  Joha 
Pemberton  III,  are  grandsons  of  the  opposing  commanders  at  VicksbaiL 
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Newspapers  sell  Gas  <5m  Oil 


“Jenney’s”  not  a  lady  in  Boston, 
she’s  a  brand  of  gasoline.  Down 
South,  ‘‘Magnolia”  blooms  at 
service  stations  all  year  ’round. 
“Mid-Continent  Petroleum’s”  a 
great  name  in  the  Midwest, 
Union’s  well  known  in  Sunny 
California.  All  in  all,  some  78 
“sectional”  brands  of  gas  and 
oil  in  the  U.S.A.  who  sell  in 
fewer  than  24  states  .  .  .  and 
newspapers  fit  their  unique  mar¬ 
keting  situations  like  a  tailor- 
made  suit.  No  matter  what  the 
sales  target,  large  or  small, 
national  or  sectional  .  .  .  the 
remarkable  penetration  and  ver¬ 
satility  of  newspapers  is  the  first 
line  of  attack. 


28, 


editorial 


Press  Study  Cancelled 

committee  investigating  the  feasibility  of  a  study  of  news- 

paper  objectivity  during  the  forthcoming  Presidential  election 
campaign  did  the  right  thing  in  deciding  to  drop  the  whole  project. 
There  will  be  shouts  of  protest  from  some  people  who  have  been 
promoting  such  a  study  since  1952  in  an  attempt  to  prove  some  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  about  the  press.  But  the  majority  of  responsible 
editors  and  publishers  see  little  value  in  the  study  regardless  of  its 
conclusions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  project  for  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
which  sponsored  the  idea,  made  clear  in  its  report  adopted  by  the 
SDX  convention  last  November  that  it  could  not  and  would  not 
proceed  without  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  leading  newspaper 
executives  in  the  country.  A  poll  of  76  revealed  a  large  majority  op¬ 
posed  the  whole  idea.  The  committee  rightly  concluded  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conduct  the  study  as  outlined  without  their  support. 

From  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  standpoint,  also,  we  think  the  final  de¬ 
cision  is  the  right  one.  That  organization  is  the  only  one  representing 
all  phases  of  journalism— newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  TV,  etc.  It 
conceives  the  “press”  to  represent  all  information  media  and  its 
original  conception  of  this  study  four  years  ago  was  to  include  all 
media.  We  said  before,  and  we  still  believe,  that  any  such  project 
by  SDX  should  be  all-inclusive  not  only  because  the  organization 
represents  all  media  but  because  they  all  play  an  informational  role 
in  the  election  campaign. 

The  integrity  of  U.S.  newspapers  in  covering  any  story  is  pretty 
high.  It  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  during  the  1956 
campaign.  Integrity  is  an  individual  and  not  a  collective  thing  and 
the  performance  of  the  vast  majority  of  editors  and  publishers  needs 
no  apologies. 


British  Rationing  to  Continue 

"IVEWS  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  British  government  may  cancel 
^  its  plan  to  end  newsprint  rationing  there  in  March  may  ease 
the  newsprint  squeeze  confronting  U.S.  publishers  in  1956.  At  least, 
it  will  avoid  a  much  greater  demand  on  Canada’s  newsprint  re¬ 
sources  which  will  improve  the  supply  picture  somewhat  for  U.S. 
customers. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  newspaper  publi.shers  we  would  regret 
this  decision  if  they  appeared  to  be  at  all  perturbed  by  it.  But  it 
seems  the  publishers  have  forced  the  government  into  this  action  be¬ 
cause  of  an  increase  in  price  of  almost  $10  per  ton  and  because  of 
the  publishers’  inability  to  agree  on  a  system  of  voluntary  rationing 
necessitated  by  their  inability  to  buy  all  they  want  in  the  world 
markets. 

U.S.  publishers  cannot  expect  that  Canadian  and  U.S.  mills 
will  ship  any  less  tonnage  to  overseas  customers  because  of  this. 
But,  an  anticipated  allotment  of  extra  tonnage  to  Great  Britain  might 
not  materialize. 

Some  publishers  may  wonder  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  this  country  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  North 
American  production  during  the  past  year.  They  might  not  be  aware 
that  Canadian  mills  increased  their  shipments  to  “other  markets”  by 
8.9%  during  the  year  and  U.S.  mills  increased  their  deliveries  to 
customers  outside  of  the  country  by  91%. 

Whereas  U.S.  publishers  received  86.8%  of  Canadian  production 
in  1951,  they  received  81.3%  in  1955.  In  1954,  U.S.  publishers  re¬ 
ceived  92.4%  of  all  production  in  the  U.S.,  but  in  1955  they  got 
only  88.4%  of  it. 


The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  t 
righteous  man  availeth  much,  ' 

— James,  F;  16. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  Americe 

With  which  hes  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estati. 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decembar 
7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
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ing  Manager,  Leach  Laney;  Advertising  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promo¬ 
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Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  1140 
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Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

“Many  honest  dissenters  have  in  the 
past  permitted  themselves  to  become  the 
toools  of  Moscow  agrents.  To  those  who 
confess  the  error  of  their  ways,  we  must 
be  ready  to  forgive.  I  see  no  reason, 
however,  to  pin  medals  on  them  for 
their  foolishness.” 

— Basil  L.  Waltess,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Knight  Newspapers,  in  Love- 
joy  Lecture. 

*  *  • 

“Let  us  try  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winus  ()i  e.iv\  jei.inv,  suspicion  and 
hatred  and  turn  them  into  gentle  breezes 
of  sharing  with  one  another  faith,  trust 
and  love — from  this  generation  forward. 

Let  us  irrigate  the  soil  of  our  daily 
contacts  with  tenderness.” 

—Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  address¬ 
ing  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

*  •  • 

“It  would  lie  beneficial  if  the  press — 
the  Great  Critic —  would  criticize  itself 
more  often.” 

— Malcol.m  Bal’ER,  associate  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  at 
journalism  school  assembly. 

*  «  * 

“The  newspaper  is  not  honest  unless 
those  who  write  it  and  edit  it  make  a 
never-failing  effoi-t  to  keep  what  they  do 
shove  their  own  prejudices  and  de¬ 
sires.” 

—Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  talk. 

*  * 

“We  advertising  men  and  women  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  recognized  as 
»n  essential  factor  in  national  pros- 
P*rity.  We  are  generously  compensated; 
we  are  honored  by  having  a  considerable 
proportion  of  each  year’s  college  gradu¬ 
ates  look  to  our  offices  as  a  respected 
wd  desirable  place  to  spend  a  business 
lifetime.  As  a  business  necessity,  and  no 
etiirer  a  luxury,  we  have  arrived.” 

Bruce  Barton,  at  .50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  News  Assignments 

WHAT  is  the  most  acceptetl  and  time-tested  method  of  making 
out  the  actual  assignments  for  reporters— for  photographers? 
Which  variet)'  of  assignment  hook,  or  assignment  sheet,  is  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  efficient?  For  information  of  the  Panel,  we  have  an  assistant 
to  the  City  Editor  and  a  clerk  for  the  city  desk,  as  well  as  a  Photo 
Editor. 


Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

J  BasicalK’,  the  assignment  problem  is  the  same  for  all  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  although  each  probably  has  variations,  depending  on  desk 
personalities,  size  of  staff  and  custom. 

One  time-tested  method  is  for  the  City  Editor  (or  Assignment 
Editor)  to  begin  by  considering  and  evaluating  news  ideas  available. 
There  are  several  sources. 

First  is  a  thorough  reading  and  clipping  of  the  previous  issue 
of  his  paper  which  will  show  what  stories  must  be  followed  up  and 
probably  generate  other  ideas  for  new  or  subsidiary  stories  to  some 
main  news  event. 

Second  is  his  futures  file  or  book,  an  invaluable  tool  for  a  news¬ 
paper  of  anv  size  and  an  imperative  one  for  larger  papers.  A  futures 
file  is  carefullv  prepared  and  maintained  and  contains  clippings  from 
the  editor's  own  paper,  memorandums  on  news  ideas  collected  over 
a  period,  suggestions  from  staff  or  outsiders  for  stories,  and  news 
releases  sent  bv  outside  organizations.  The  file  has  a  compartment 
for  each  dav  of  the  month.  The  editor  uses  the. current  day’s  file, 
sifting  out  unusable  ideas  and  releases  and  retaining  the  necessarv’ 
or  promising  ones. 

With  the  aid  of  a  staff  sheet  (necessary  on  a  large  paper)  he 
knows  what  reporters  are  available  and  makes  assignments  according 
to  his  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  each.  The  reporter’s  name  is  clipped 
to  the  assignment  material  and  an  entry  is  made  on  the  assignment 
sheet.  Assignments  are  passed  out  and  discussed  with  each  individual 
as  the  staff  reports  for  work  (most  papers  stagger  the  hours  for 
coming  in).  Coverage  naturally  depends  on  staff  available  and  with 
a  small  staff  the  editor’s  task  of  selecting  assignments  is  the  harder. 
Spot  news  breaks  must  be  expwted  and  they  would  rerpiire  retaining 
some  reporters  in  the  office  or  reshuffling  assignments  as  the  breaks 
occurred.  A  real  emergency  would  scrap  the  whole  day’s  plan. 

Third  is  the  development  of  ideas  for  stones  either  connected 
with  the  current  news  or  a  departure  into  a  new  situation.  They  may 
take  the  form  of  features,  factual  surveys  or  exposes,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  paper. 

For  photographers,  the  daily  procedure  is  c'omparable.  The 
picture  desk  has  a  futures  file  also  and  begins  a  day’s  work  from 
current  material.  .\s  the  day  progresses,  spot  stories  worth  picture 
coY’erage  will  develop.  This  desk’s  operation  depends,  too,  on  the 
number  of  photographers  available.  If  the  picture  desk  is  separate 
from  the  (.'it\'  Desk,  there  must  be  close  cooperation  and  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  two  and  with  other  news  desks.  On  most  papejs  the 
picture  editor  works  under  the  City  Editor,  which  requires  the  City 
Editor  to  be  picture-conscious  as  well  as  a  good  news  man. 

An  assignment  sheet,  rather  than  a  book,  seems  to  be  the  most 
convenient.  It  is  more  managable  during  a  day’s  operation.  It  can  be 
{Continued  on  jwge  60) 


Nobody  but  nobody 
in  New  York  sells 
for  Gimbels-Westchester 
like  The  New  York  Times 


When  Gimbels  does  a  promotion  job,  New  Yorkers 
know  about  it. 

And  when  Gimbels  set  out  to  bring  in  the  business  for  its 
new  suburban  branch  store  in  Yonkers,  one  newspaper— 
The  New  York  Times— was  chosen  to  do  the  bulk  of 
Gimbels’  selling  job  in  New  York. 

For  a  month  running,  starting  the  day  the  store  opened 
September  8,  The  Times  carried  more  Gimbels  linage  for  the 
suburban  store  than  all  other  New  York  newspapers 
combined. 

Some  75%  of  this  Gimbels  special  advertising  in  New  York 
newspapers  went  into  The  New  York  Times. 

The  reason,  says  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse,  executive  head 
of  Gimbels  New  York,  is  “The  Times  ability  to  reach  the 
kind  of  customers  whose  consistent  buying  means 
better  business  for  us.” 

Gimbels  knows,  as  do  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  other 
experienced  advertisers,  that  no  medium— but  no  medium- 
sells  the  New  York  market  like  The  New  York  Times. 

Good  reason  why  Gimbels  runs  more  advertising  in 
The  Times  the  year-round  than  in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Sell  the  New  York  market  the  way  smart  retailers  like 
Gimbels  sell  it ...  by  using  the  force,  impact  and  prestige 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

Sljc  Nehi  Jork  Simw 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print” 

FOR  37  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Proposed  Study  of  Election 
Campaign  Coverage  Dropped 


35  on  Jury  Oppose;  19  Favorable; 
‘No  Chance  of  Reasonable  Success’ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  proposed  $650,000  study  of  press  performance  in  the 
1936  national  political  campaign  will  not  be  undertaken,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  Times, 
chairman  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Committee  on  Ethics  and  News 
Objectivity. 

The  project  was  put  before  a  “jury”  of  76  publishers  and 
editors  for  their  judgment.  The  vote  ran; 


Opposed  - - 35 

Favorable  . — .  19 

Favorable,  With 
Reservations  8 

Noncommittal  . 2 

Still  To  Vote  . 12 

Wide  Range  of  Opinion 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  the  balloting 
“ran  the  complete  range  from 
violent  opposition  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  kind  of  support.” 

“Since  the  proposal,”  he  said, 
“called  for  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  cooperation,  it  was 
the  Committee’s  judgment  that 
the  study  had  no  chance  of 
reasonable  success.” 

“It  is  the  Committee’s  feel¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “that  a  great 
deal  of  good  has  i-esulted  mere¬ 
ly  from  the  submission  of  the 
proposal.  It  has  brought  use¬ 
ful  and  thoughtful  discussion 
within  the  profession.  In  a  very 
few  instances,  there  was  mis¬ 
understanding  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Council  on  Com¬ 
munications  Research.” 

“The  project  was  not  the 
Council’s  idea,”  he  continued. 
“It  stemmed  from  SDX.  It  was 
brought  up  in  1952  and  re¬ 
vived  in  1954.  The  Committee’s 
function  was  to  find  out  if  the 
idea  was  feasible.  The  Council 
was  asked  the  question  and  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  feasible.  SDX 
then  asked  for  the  proposal  and 
it  Was  submitted  to  the  ‘jury’ 
under  SDX  auspices.  And  it 
was  made  clear  that  if  this 
jury’  felt  the  full-scale  na¬ 
tional  study  constructive,  then 
SDX  would  seek  the  funds 
necessary  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation.” 


The  individual  votes  and 
comments  follow: 

Philip  D.  Adler,  Lee  News¬ 
papers:  “The  idea  behind  this 
10-week  study  is  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  a  ‘one-party  press.’ 

I  don’t  think  that  could  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
candidate.” 

Ralph  H.  Bastien,  Booth 
Newspapers:  “We  are  opposed 
on  two  grounds:  Impossibility 
of  making  any  fair  assessment 
of  objectivity  .  .  .  under  the 
hobbles  set  up  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  survey;  and  the 
assurance,  in  our  minds,  that 
its  purpose  is  a  mistaken  one 
even  if  a  measure  could  be 
found  .  .  .  We  think  it  would 
tend  to  stultify  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  if  newspapers  approached 
campaigns  with  deliberate  plans 
to  equalize  space  coverage  of 
the  two  parties.” 

Barry  Bingham,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times: 
“I  am  impressed  by  the  practi¬ 
cality  of  the  plan  ...  It  would 
furnish  editors  and  publishers 
some  objective  standards  by 
which  to  measure  their  per¬ 
formance;  it  would  impress  the 
public  with  the  willingness  of 
newspapers  to  undergo  volun¬ 
tary  critical  examination;  and 
it  would  develop  and  improve 
new  techniques  for  studying 
journalistic  problems.” 

W.  K.  Blethen,  Seattle 
Times:  “In  the  interest  of  time, 
A.  C.  Dunkleberger’s  reply  ex¬ 
presses  my  feelings.”  (Mr. 
Dunkleberger,  editor  of  The 
Nashville  Banner,  wrote  a 
memo  which  was  attached  to 
Publisher  Stahlman’s  response.) 


Paul  Block  Jr.,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette:  “I  vote  yes,  but  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  methods  should 
be  tested  on  a  smaller  scale 
before  such  an  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  is  launched.” 

Warren  S.  Booth,  Detroit 
News:  No  answer  received. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger:  “I  am  unre¬ 
servedly  in  favor  of  the  study 
and  the'  methods  by  which  it 
is  being  undertaken.” 

Sevellon  Brown  3d,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  &  Bulletin:  “The 
study  should  be  undertaken. 
The  pi-ess  asserts  for  itself  .  .  . 
quite  properly  .  .  .  the  right  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the 
performance  of  just  about 
every  segment  of  society.  How 
can  we  then,  in  reason  or  good 
conscience,  maintain  that  our 
own  performance  should  be  ex¬ 
empt?” 

Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer:  “I  do  not  see 
what  good  purpose  can  be 
served.  I  think  we  can  use  our 
energies  more  effectively  in 
trying  to  do  a  good  job.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  survey  ...  I 
just  don’t  feel  like  encouraging 
or  asking  anyone  to  do  it.” 

Harry  S.  Bunker,  Speidel 
Newspapers:  “I  do  not  consider 
the  proposal  constructive  and 
useful.  Such  a  study  could  do 
little  beyond  proving  that  on 
any  given  day  the  longer  news 
stories  used  and  those  better 
displayed  represented,  in  the 
editor’s  judgment,  the  best 
political  news  of  the'  day.” 

Doubts  Its  Value 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo 
Evening  News:  “I  seriously 
question  whether  the  kind  of 
survey  proposed  will  add  any¬ 
thing  useful  to  the  sum  total 
of  knowledge  about  the  field  of 
journalism.  That  there  have 
been  critics  cannot  be  denied; 
that  such  a  study  will  silence 
them  cannot  be  expected  .  .  . 
Any  attempt  to  make  such  a 
standardized  evaluation  might 
conceivably  tend  to  further 
standardize  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  if  that  came  about 


it  would  be'  a  condition  to  be 
deplored.” 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded  project  which  should 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  en¬ 
dorse  it  heartily.  I  reached  this 
decision  only  after  very  care¬ 
ful  thought  .  .  .  No  apparatus 
which  can  be  converted  into  a 
means  to  bring  illegitimate 
pressure  on  newspapers  should 
ever  be  supported  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  study  will  preve'nt  worse 
evils  coming  upon  us,  since  it 
will  certainly  stimulate  more 
conscientious  behavior  by  news¬ 
papers.” 

Willing  to  Ooperate 
TUB.NER  Catledge,  New  York 
Times:  “While  we  are  not  too 
hopeful  about  the  results  that 
can  be  obtained  ...  we  are 
willing  to  assume  that  a  useful 
job  could  be  done  and  for  that 
purpose  to  cooperate  with  those 
carrying  it  out  .  .  .  Because  of 
the  broad  scope  of  the  proposal 
and  the  danger  that  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  its  research  tech¬ 
niques  will  cause  it  to  lose 
touch  with  reality,  we  feel  that 
it  is  most  important  that  the 
entire  project  be  put  under  the 
direction  of  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  include  not 
only  experts  in  research  but 
also  practical  newspaper  men 
and  individuals  with  experience 
in  public  affairs.” 

‘Thought  Police’ 

Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times:  “This  is  in  ef*- 
feet  an  invitation  to  join  an 
organization  of  thought  police 
for  newspapers.  (The  part) 
which  proposes  that  editors  ex¬ 
plain  . . .  why  they  did  thus  and 
thus  .  .  .  would  put  almost  any 
editor  on  defense,  impair  his 
judgment  and  destroy  intuition 
...  In  consenting  to  such  an 
analysis  ...  a  newspaper  would 
acknowledge,  at  least  by  impli¬ 
cation,  that  certain  obligations 
can  be  imposed  on  it  from  out¬ 
side.  And  this  should  not  be. 
...  A  newspaper  is  a  public 
service  but  NO’T  a  public  utili¬ 
ty,” 

Rorert  B.  Choate,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler :  “Impractical.” 

James  S.  Copley,  Copley 
Newspapers:  Replied  he  has 
not  had  opportunity  to  review 
material. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Agency  President’s  Advice: 
‘Hit  the  Road  to  Sell  Space! 


NAEA  Hears  Strouse  Challenge 
To  Focus  Sights  on  ’65  Target 


Chicago 

Newspaper  publishers  could 
well  afford  to  take  a  leaf  from 
other  major  media  and  “hit  the 
road  to  sell  space,”  Norman  H. 
Strouse,  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  asserted  at  the 
NAEA  convention  here  this 
week. 

In  making  such  a  suggestion, 
Mr.  Strouse  said  that  if  pub¬ 
lishers  “would  but  talk  in  the 
right  places,  at  the  right  times, 
and  with  the  right  frequency, 
about  the  newspaper  medium 
and  its  service  to  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  there  could  be 
no  better  backdrop  against 
which  your  space  salesmen 
could  make  their  daily  calls.” 

$500  Billion  Target 

Expressing  a  profound  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium,  Mr.  Strouse 


urged  newspapers  to  raise  their 
targets  toward  a  national  eco¬ 
nomic  target  for  1965  of  $500 
billion.  “Industry  generally  has 
set  its  individual  sights  within 
that  target,”  he  said.  “So  has 
advertising.  What  are  your 
targets  for  1965?” 

In  urging  that  publishers  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  news¬ 
papers’  selling  efforts,  the 
agency  executive  explained: 

“By  and  large,  your  paid 
representation  is  of  excellent 
quality,  both  as  to  individual 
newspaper  representation  and 
as  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
I  still  think  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  medium,  both  in  the 
trade  and  business  press,  and  in 
your  own  newspaper  columns. 
I  also  think  that  you  are  lacking 


in  spokesmen  for  your  medium 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  themselves.” 

Turning  to  the  important  role 
of  the  newspaper  in  today’s  ex¬ 
panding  economy,  the  speaker 
continued: 

Sees  Bigger  Ad  Volume 

“If  you  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy  in  its 
reach  for  the  $500  billion 
economy  goal  of  1965,  your  total 
newspaper  volume  should  in¬ 
crease  from  the  $3  billion  fig¬ 
ure  of  1955  to  $3.6  billion  in 
1960  and  $4.5  billion  in  1965. 
You  need  to  increase  your  ratio 
to  total  personal  consumption 
only  by  about  8%  to  achieve 
this. 

“But  remember  that  your 
target  is  dependent  on  the  total 
objective.  It’s  only  as  the  pie 
becomes  bigger  that  your  slice 
becomes  more  satisfying. 

“So  your  first  determination 
should  be  to  give  every  support 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Norman  H.  Sfrouie 

The  President  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  has  spent  virtually  ill 
of  his  business  career  in  advertising. 
He  was  an  advertising  salesman  wi(t 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  fo 
four  years  before  joining  J.  Waltr 
Thompson  in  its  San  Francisco  office 
in  1929. 

Mr.  Strouse  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps  as  a  private,  declining  an 
officer's  commission,  early  in  World 
War  II.  He  served  in  the  War  t)^ 
partment  in  Washington  before  join¬ 
ing  General  MacArthur's  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Southwest  Pacifit 
There  he  organized  and  directed  in¬ 
formation  and  educational  activih’es. 


Impartial  Study  Suggested  to  Correct  ‘Rate  Inequity’ 


What  are  the  areas  which 
newspaper  publishers  can  ex¬ 
plore  for  opportunities  to  im¬ 
prove  the  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  during  the  next  dec¬ 
ade? 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  suggested  the  following  in 
his  NAEA  talk: 

Better  Management  Control 

“First,  and  obviously,  more 
efficient  management  control. 
If  you,  as  a  publisher,  find  your 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  business,  the 
chances  are  you  will  short¬ 
change  the  business  side  and 
that’s  when  costs  will  mount 
faster  than  revenues.  All  forms 
of  business  have  found  that 
management-trained  men  can 
bring  efficiency  into  organiza¬ 
tions  without  in  any  way  sac- 
lificing  the  creative  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  incentives  of  their 
personnel.  If  you  don’t  like  to 
concern  yourself  too  much  with 
the  “plumbing”  of  the  business, 
as  we  call  it  in  our  Company, 
then  be  sure  you  have  someone 
who  will  take  on  this  responsi¬ 
bility  for  you  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  your  policy  objectives. 


“Second,  either  you  or  your 
management  should  tackle  the 
problem  of  advertising  rates. 
That’s  one  of  your  important 
sources  of  revenue.  Yet  the  rate 
structures  for  the  newspaper 
medium  have  become  obsolete, 
illogical  and  unfair  in  many 
areas.  I  can  remember  discus¬ 
sing  national  vs.  local  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  as  long  as  25  years 
ago.  Publishers  have  long  ac¬ 
knowledged  discrepancies  and 
inequities  in  such  rates,  have 
talked  about  various  approaches 
to  correction,  but  little  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  accomplished.  In 
fact  the  differential  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  Among  newspapers  in 
cities  of  over  50,000  the  spread 
has  increased  from  a  53.4% 
excess  in  national  over  retail 
rates  in  1951  to  an  excess  of 
55.9%  in  1954.  In  smaller  cities 
our  general  observation  is  that 
the  gap  has  been  widening  even 
more  rapidly. 

How  Much  Differential? 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
should  be  some  differential  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  national.  The 
only  question  has  been  ‘how 
much?’  and  that’s  where  the 
entire  problem  gets  stymied.  We 


who  serve  national  advertisers 
feel  sincerely  that  you  must  look 
to  the  retail  field  for  additional 
revenues  before  you  come  to  us 
for  increased  rates.  If,  when 
you  have  corrected  that  inequity, 
it  is  still  clear  that  you  need  ad¬ 
ditional  revenues  in  order  to 
operate  on  a  basis  of  proper 
return  on  your  investment,  I’m 
sure  that  no  fair  advertiser  is 
going  to  consider  increased 
rates  other  than  proper. 

“Inasmuch  as  so  little  has 
been  accomplished  on  this  local 
vs.  national  rate  controversy 
during  the  past  25  years,  why 
don’t  we  set  1965  as  the  target 
for  real  accomplishment.  That’s 
10  years  from  now,  and  here’s 
one  way  I  think  you  might  ap¬ 
proach  it. 

Suggests  Outside  Study 

“You  might  quite  fairly  con¬ 
sider  that  we  in  the  national 
field  are  biased  in  our  view  as 
to  what  the  rate  differential 
should  be.  We  quite  properly 
feel  that  you  are  under  undue 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  right  down  the 
street  from  you,  and  probably 
is  a  neighbor  or  golfing  com¬ 
panion,  to  keep  his  rates  low. 

“Why,  then  don’t  you,  through 


your  associations,  invite  an  out¬ 
side  study  group  to  investigate 
this  problem  and  come  up  with  a 
recommended  formula  for  the 
rate  differential.  If  this  group 
were  made  up  of  respected 
names,  acceptable  to  both  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertisers, 
the  findings  would  be  respected 
by  both  groups  I’m  sure.  This 
formula  could  then  be  applied 
to  your  individual  case.  You 
might  not  want  to  put  the  new 
rate  structures  into  effect  in  o« 
step,  but  you  could  have  for  ^ 
your  objective  an  industrj’  ob¬ 
jective  of  equitable  rate  struc¬ 
tures  by  1965,  and  thus  dispose 
of  a  controversial  subject  that 
gets  in  the  way  of  constructive 
selling. 

More  Circulation  Revenue 

“Another  important  source  of 
revenue  is,  of  course,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  newsstand  rates.  Are^ 
they  high  enough?  If 
haven’t  followed  the  costs  » 
raw  materials,  labor  and  distn-i 
bution  costs,  then  they  aren’t 
high  enough. 

“There  is  another  considers-! 
tion  in  this  area,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  propof 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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NAEA  Primed  for  Drive 
Toward  New  Linage  Heights 


Bureau  Plans  Direct  Attack  on  TV; 
Karl  Finn  Is  Elected  President 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Newspaper  admen  are  out  to  give  it  “the  old  college  try” 
to  make  1956  as  good  if  not  better  than  1955’s  greatest  year 
in  newspaper  advertising  history. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  members  de¬ 
voted  three  days  at  their  annual  meeting  here  this  week  to 
recharging  their  selling  batteries  so  as  to  capture  a  bigger 
share  of  the  1956  retail  and  national  advertising  dollar. 

•  They  were  jolted  by  their 


biggest  retail  customer — Sears, 

Roebuck  &  Co. — with  a  warning 
that  it’s  “time  to  measure”  more 
accurately  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  ads.  Implying  a 
certain  “restlessness”  on  the 
part  of  Sears  toward  other 
media,  Fred  C.  Hecht,  general  said  Mr.  Barnes,  will  capitalize  fronT  the TafrofoVe ration 'step‘ 

_ 1 _ 11- _  ——1  -^1--  ran  woalrnoccac  nraiir  opivincr  --  .  -  «  _  _ _  . 


pact  on  various  audiences. 

A  new  presentation  giving  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  as  a  news  and 
advertising  medium  was  un¬ 
veiled. 

Titled  “Never  Send  a  Boy,” 
the  full-color  stripfilm  showed 
the  giant  strides  the  newspaper 
business  has  been  making  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  readers  and 
advertisers. 

‘Follow-Through’ 

“Project  Follow-Through,”  the 
offspring  of  NAEA’s  “Operation 
Step-Up,”  was  launched  as  a 
further  means  of  training  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NAEA  Sales  Ti-ain- 


Linage  Leaders 

An  11  million  line  gain  gave 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
a  commanding  lead  in  Media 
Records’  1955  advertising 
standings.  Second  in  1954,  with 
48,662,579  lines,  the  Times 
leaped  ahead  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  in  1955  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  total  of  nearly  60 
million  lines. 


The  10  linage  leaders  for 
(all  seven-day  papers)  were 


’55 


Los  Aneeles  Times  . 
Milwaukee  Journal 
ChicaKO  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
Miami  Herald  .  . 
Cleve.  Plain  Dealer 
Washineton  Star  .  .  . 
Houston  Chronicle 
Baltimore  Sun  (&S) 
Detroit  News*  . 


59,788, 

54,466, 

52,486, 

49,537 

48,977, 

46,626 

46,082, 

42,679 

41,286, 

40,788 


874 

,955 

090 

,354 

666 

.412 

,606 

,219 

,187 

,602 


added,  “the  chances  are  we’d 
have  had  an  all-time  high  in 
general  (all  national  advertising 
other  than  automotive),”  which 
finished  the  year  3%  below  the 
record  year  of  1950. 

ingCommTtteeVi^porterreVeT^^^^^ 


on  two  weaknesses  now  giving 
concern  to  advertisers,  namely, 
the  “increasingly  intense  com¬ 
petition  by  the  networks  for 


money  and  getting  smaller  rat 
ings.”  The  Bureau  is  preparing 
a  triple-threat  approach  in  its 
attack  on  TV: 

1.  An  intensive  drive  on 


“they  have  less  and  less  control 
over  what  their  TV  dollars 
buy.” 

3.  Two  major  research  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  extent  of  TV’s  im- 


retail  merchandise  and  sales 
manager,  suggested  that  NAEA 
name  a  small  committee  to  join 
with  Sears  in  looking  for  new 
yardsticks  of  measurement. 

•  They  were  challenged  to 
raise  their  individual  sights  to 
a  national  economic  target  for 
1956  of  $500  billion.  Norman  H. 

Strouse,  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  urged  publishers 
to  “hit  the  road  to  sell  space” 
to  help  their  space  salesmen  do 
a  more  effective  selling  job  for 
newspapers.  He  also  called  for 
a  study  of  general-retail  rate 
differentials. 

•  They  were  encouraged  by 
the  strategy  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
to  seek  a  bigger  chunk  of  news¬ 
papers  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  pie. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  outlined  an  attack 
against  television.  The  Bureau, 
he  added,  will  stay  away  from 
the  “rocking  chair”  of  com¬ 
placency. 

Weak  Classifications 

Although  newspapers  had  in 
1955  the  biggest  advertising 
year  in  their  history,  Mr.  Barnes 
jwinted  out  they  “took  quite  a 
licking”  in  some  classifications. 

Automotive  advertising,  he  said, 
was  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
ffreat  gains  of  last  year,  but 
considerable  losses  were  sus- 
^ned  in  such  classifications  as 
oeer,  coffee  and  tea,  cereals, 
dentifrices,  perfumes  and  cos¬ 
metics,  and  toilet  soaps. 

“If  we’d  broken  even  on  just 
those  six  classifications,”  he 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  January  28,  1956 


I'p  material  totaled  $89,841.11. 
The  committee  spent  for  the 
sei-vices  of  Phillips  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  production  of  material  and 


audience,”  and  the  fact  that  shipping,  a  total  of  $68,574.45. 
“sponsors  are  paying  more  This  leaves  the  committee  with 


a  balance  of  $21,266.66. 

“Project  Follow-Through”  is 
a  refresher  course  and  each  of 
the  13  lessons  shows  how  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  using  one  or 


every  major  television  sponsor  more  of  the  Operation  Step-Ups 
showing  what  his  TV  dollars 
would  buy  in  newspapers. 

2.  A  weekly  letter  to  major 


have  successfully  completed 
sale. 

“This  new  series  contains  in- 


TV  sponsors,  pointing  out,  with  teresting  and  human  stories  of 
case-history  documentation,  that  how  27  newspaper  salesmen 


solved  27  tough  sales  problems” 
said  Mr.  Heindel. 

A  record  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  displays,  totaling  1,620  of¬ 
fered  NAEA  convention  dele- 


Two  NAEA  chairman  compare  convention  notes:  left  to  right,  Emile 
A.  Hartford,  Los  Angeles  Times,  chairmen  of  nominating  committee, 
end  Stanley  Adams,  Chicago  Daily  News,  chairmen  of  agency  re¬ 
ception  committee. 


(•Didn’t  publish  in  Deo.) 

gates  a  wide  variety  of  ad  pro¬ 
motion  ideas,  under  the  heading: 
“See  for  Free.” 

Finn  Elected 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  was  elected 
president  of  NAEA,  succeed¬ 
ing  Wilson  W.  Condict,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
Other  officers  are  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  first  vicepresident ; 
and  Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  Robert  C. 
Pace,  Danville,  Ill.,  was  reap¬ 
pointed  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
Monroe  Green,  New  York 
Times;  Eric  Wilson,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star;  Joe  Lubben,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News;  Rich¬ 
mond  W.  Earnes,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  and  Leroy  F.  New- 
myer,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  for 
three-year  terms;  Julian  Hern¬ 
don,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  for  two-year  term;  Rich¬ 
ard  Stephenson,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  and  Hollis 
Nordyke,  Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune, 
for  one-year  terms. 

Progress  on  Color 
A,  G.  Ensrud,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  reported  that 
the  number  of  dailies  offering 
ROP  color  has  increased  from 
570  to  645  during  the  year. 

He  chided  newspapers  for 
sending  agencies  tearsheets  of 
color  ads  taken  from  the  poorer 
part  of  a  press  run.  Such  a 
practice,  he  said,  is  one  of  the 
“most  expensive  ways  of  sav¬ 
ing”  because  careless  handling 
of  checking  copies  can  lead  to 
less  use  of  color. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 

Additional  NAEA  Reports  will 
be  found  on  following  pages. 
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Sears  Says  It’s  Time 
To  Measure  Pull  of  Ad 


Sears — the  newspapers’  big¬ 
gest  retail  customer — feels  it 
is  time  to  measure  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  its  advertising  in¬ 
vestment,  an  estimated  $42,000, 
000  by  709  stores  in  1955. 

Fred  C.  Hecht,  general  re¬ 
tail  merchandise  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 


Fred  C.  Hecht 

tossed  this  “bomb”  into  the 
opening  session  of  NAEA  here 
this  week. 

Wants  NAEA  Help 

He  said  it  was  time  to  meas¬ 
ure  “lest  we  begin  to  throw 
bad  money  after  good.  Time  to 
measure  lest  we  extend  our¬ 
selves  beyond  the  point  of  di¬ 
minishing  return — or  would  it 
be,  in  our  case,  the  point  of 
no  return?  Can  we  gain  pro¬ 
portionately  by  continuing  to 
increase  our  newspaper  dollar 
expenditure  in  proportion  to 
increasing  sales  volume  and  ex¬ 
pansion?” 

Mr.  Hecht  wants  the  NAEA 
to  help  retailers  find  a  “yard¬ 
stick  for  pre-determining  the 
effectiveness  of  a  newspaper 
ad.”  His  reasons  for  “time  to 
measure”  follow,  in  part: 

“It  is  well  known  that  our 
retail  sales  volume  alone  has 
grown  from  a  few  million  in  the 
late  twenties  to  1%  billion  short¬ 
ly  after  World  War  II,  and  in 
1955  approached  2%  billion, 
will  be  well  over  3  1/3  billion 
including  Mail  Order  Sales  this 
year  we  are  just  completing. 
We  must  add  to  this  investment 
in  white  space  each  year  some¬ 
thing  like  10%  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  National  Retail 


Advertising  Department  here 
in  the  Chicago  parent  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  some  600  store  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  around  the 
country  ranging  from  one  part 
time  amateur  to  25  full  time 
pros. 

“In  1,200  U.S.  newspapers  we 
averaged  over  4,000  advertise¬ 
ments  a  week.  All  of  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  more'  than  250  million 
lines  of  ‘display  advertising’ 
last  year — about  105,000  news¬ 
paper  pages — telling  Sears  sto¬ 
ry  via  circulation  that  embraces 
over  90%  of  all  American 
families! 

“We  are  veiy  happy  about 
but  not  necessarily  content  with 
our  sales  volume.  It  has  come 
along  nicely  in  proportion  to 
our  growth  in  number  of  stores. 
Our  advertising  investment  up 
to  this  point  is  thriftily  in 
line  with  that  volume. 

Market  Has  Widened 

“While  this  wonderful  com¬ 
pany  growth  of  ours  has  been 
taking  place,  our  market  has 
been  changing.  Today  many  of 
the  more  than  120,000  items 
stocked  by  our  big  stores  appeal 
to  a  different  kind  of  customer 
than  once  we  dared  envision 
as  ours.  So  we  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  Mass  customer 
.  .  .  mass  media?  Class  cus¬ 
tomer  .  .  .  class  media?  And 
we  find  some  difficulty  in 
answering.  There  may  be  a  part 
of  the  population  we  are  not 
reaching  or  not  impressing. 

“The  newspaper  is  every¬ 
body’s  medium  .  .  .  class  and 
mass,  mass  and  class.  Your 
market  surveys  city  by  city, 
most  of  them  splendidly  done, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
show  us  our  potential  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  people  in  each 
market,  what  they  do,  what 
they  own,  how  they  shop  and 
where  the  nespapers  are  distrib¬ 
uted.  We'  are  thankful  for  this 
kind  of  information,  and  prob¬ 
ably  do  a  better  job  where 
we  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
the  best  use  of  it.  This  is 
a  kind  or  measurement  that  has 
helped  many  of  us  get  where 
,  we  are  today.  Now  we  need  a 
way  of  measuring  what  we 
should  do  tomorrow. 

“You  may  think  what  I  am 
;  about  to  say  is  a  thinly  veiled 
threat.  It  may  be  so  interpreted, 
•  but  it  is  presented  objectively 
1  for  your  calm  consideration. 


Two  Canadians  listan  intently  at  NAEA  session:  left  to  right,  Al 
Hulme,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader  Post,  and  Hector  Alexander,  Victorii 
(B.  C.)  Times  Colonist. 


Other  media  are  more  eager 
than  ever  to  bite  into  Sears’ 
retail  advertising  dollar.  They 
may  be  timing  their  bid  well. 
They  know  we  must  measure. 
They  know  we  must  determine 
whether  Sears  should  invest  in 
other  media  X  amount  of  the 
money  now  spent  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Look  to  Other  Media 
“They  know  we  must  deter¬ 
mine  whether  other  media 
would  or  would  not  produce 
extra  business,  new  business 
with  the  development  of  a  new 
strata  of  customer,  without  suf¬ 
fering  any  loss  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  business  now  pro¬ 
duced  virtually  single  handed 
by  the  newspaper.  Each  of 
them  has  its  own  siren  song. 
They  tempt  us  with  talk  of 
‘class  media  offering  a  new  cli¬ 
mate  for  our  goods’.  They  offer 
us  circulation  in  large  figures, 
circulation  with  staying  power, 
they  claim,  not  just  one-day, 
one-shot  readership.  They  woo 
us  with  promises  of  ‘listeners’. 
They  court  us  with  ‘viewers’ 
by  the  millions.  We  are  bom¬ 
barded  with  brochures,  broad¬ 
sides  flipchart  presentations 
made  in  person,  film  showings, 
closed  circuit  television  pitches, 
recordings,  ‘opportunities’  to 
link  our  names  with  football 
games,  national  conventions  and 
world-famous  personalities. 

And  now  we  say  IT’S  TIME 
TO  MEASURE.  We  hope  you 
will  help  us  by  measuring  for 
us  or  showing  us  how  to  meas¬ 
ure  our  future  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Won’t  someone  please' 
measure  eiietomers. 

Measure  Results 
“We  need — Sears  needs — and 
all  retailing  needs  an  effective 
way  to  measure  advertising  re¬ 
sults.  Most  all  storekeepers  have 
ways  of  measuring  after  an 
ad  has  been  run.  We  count 
stock  on  advertised  items  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  ‘on  sale’  day, 
dutifully  record  our  findings  on 


tear  sheets  filed  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  If  the  ad  has  produced 
as  well  as  we  hoped  everything 
is  just  fine.  If  the  ad  has  failed, 
it’s  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

“We  are  anxious  to  invert 
money  in  ads  that  will  do  the  . 
most  good.  You  are  anxious  to  i 
see  that  your  clients  reap  the 
most  in  tangible  bePefits  by  the 
use  of  white  space  in  yonr 
papers.  Can  you  give  us  mea^ 
ures  that  will  pre-detennine 
result?  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  ' 
evaluate  the  productiveness  of  ^ 
each  ad — assuming  all  other  | 
factors  of  point-of-sale  follow-  r 
through,  employe  training,  1 
weather,  economics,  etc.  as  being  | 
equal — before  it  is  run  in  yonr  | 
papers?  i 

“Most  often  the  ads  we  mn  ; 
are  intended  to  rock  ’em  and  \ 
sock  ’em  into  immediate  action.  1/ 
We  almost  always  want  sales  f 
response  immediately.  Even  so,  i 
we  would  like  to  know  how  long  [ 
we  can  expect  an  ad  of  the  I 
harder  sell  variety  to  produce  f 
buying  customers.  We'  ask  our-  f 
selves  and  we  ask  you,  can  we 
set  up  the  same  ground  rules  J; 
for  a  tire  ad  and  a  corsetrr  / 
ad,  or  do  we  have  different  ^ 
standards  for  different  lines?  | 
People  vs.  Sales 

“Now,  in  some  cases  the  dol-  IL 
lar  sale  is  not  as  important  | 
as  the  number  of  people  brouj^it  , 
into  our  stores.  Numbers  in 
many  cases  are  more  important  j 
than  dollars.  So  when  you  say.  , 
this  ad  for  this  item  cost  $1M : : 
— and  sold  X  amount,  and  if 
that  X  amount  is  a  few  people 
and  a  very  high  cost,  that :  *, 
might  be  a  bad  ad.  But  if  that 
was  1,000  people  and  the'  same 
high  cost,  well,  that  ad  accom¬ 
plished  its  purpose.  That  ad 
had  definite  pulling  power 
When  we  get  people  into  our 
stores,  we’ll  get  a  fair  amount 
of  business.  So  numbers  at 
times  have'  a  value. 

“We  have  to  know  WHY  « 
run  a  particular  type  of  att 
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^aea  report 


Retailer  Voices  Gripes 
On  Rates,  Circulation 


Chicago  pers  have  a  definite  right  to 
Speaking  on  the  “Siamese  expect  clean  copy,  more  ex- 
Twins”  relationship  of  newspa-  plicit  directions  and  certainly 
pers  and  retailers,  James  W.  the  careful  editing  of  the  copy 
Petty  Jr.,  general  merchandise  the  original,  rather  than  on 
manager  for  the  H  &  S  Pogue  the  first  proof.  I  think  that  I 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  said  he  wants  a  ean  truthfully  say  that  we  at 
newspaper  that  protects  its  Pogue’s  supply  our  papers  with 
readers  and  its  honest  adver-  this  cooperation:  first,  because 

we  recognize  our  responsibility 
“As  a  retailer  spending  money  secondly  because  they  have 
in  the  newspaper,”  he  told  the  instituted  such  high  correction 
NAEA,  “I  feel  that  I  can  prop-  charges  for  make  overs  that  we 
erly  expect  the  paper  to  police  cannot  afford  such  luxuries, 
itself  in  the  matter  of  fraudu-  “And — before  I  leave  this  sub¬ 

lent  tricky,  immoral  or  im-  of  mechanical  improvements 
proMr  advertising.”  —why,  in  all  of  the  years  that 

- _ printers’  ink  has  been  in  exist- 


proper  advertising.” 

Compatible  Atmosphere 
Turning  to  the  news  side,  Mr 


ence,  has  not  some  research 
been  done  to  prevent  it  from 


Petty  said  he  didn’t  feel  he  was  coming  off  on  hands,  clothes, 
holding  a  hammer  over  the  and  furniture?” 


heads  of  the  news  department 
when  he  asks  them  to  publish 
stories  of  new  types  of  mer- 


Warning  on  Rates 
Referring  to  current  retail  ad 


chandise  offered  for  the  first  rates,  Mr.  Petty  asserted: 
time.  “I  feel  these  are  of  great  “I  am  aware  that  the  spiral 
interest  and  the  publication  of  of  mechanical  costs  has  been 
such  news  is  a  distinct  service  caused  by  a  combination  of  fac¬ 
to  my  papers’  readers,”  he  as-  tors.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
scrted.  quarrel  with  a  sound  pay  rate 

Mr.  Petty  also  made  an  appeal  for  a  good  day’s  work  but,  as  I 
for  a  clean  newspaper  format  look  at  some  of  the  uneconomic 
"so  that  the  news  columns  are  production  practices,  such  as 
a  foil  for  the  advertising”  and  unnecessarily  large  press  crews, 
that  his  ads  are  placed  in  “a  ‘make  work’  through  resetting 
compatible  atmosphere.”  He  the  so  called  ‘bogus’  classifica- 
also  declared  that  newspapers  tion  of  unskilled  help  as  jour- 
oflfering  run-of-paper  color  neymen  at  journeymen’s  pay, 
should  make  every  effort  to  just  to  mention  a  few,  I  can- 


the  newspaper  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  He  continued: 


Three  NAEAers  study  brochure,  "Now  Or  Never,"  telling  of  program 
to  promote  man's  and  boy's  wear.  Left  to  right,  Alex  Goetz,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  James  Martin,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  and  William  Sauerberg,  Ward-Griffith,  Inc. 


print  “respectable  color  repro-  uot  help  but  realize  what  a 
ductions.”  sizable  part  of  my  advertising 

He  also  pleaded  for  better  un-  dollar  is  being  laid  on  the  altar 
derstanding  between  the  me-  of  inefficiency.  What  I  have 
chanical  departments  of  news-  tried  to  say  is  that  lack  of  plen- 
papers  and  retail  ad  depart-  f>f“l  competition  in  the  news- 
ments  so  that  rules  concerning  Paper  field  may  have  led  to  not 
copy  deadlines,  etc.,  will  work  only  the  poor  service  but  to  the 
to  the  mutual  benefit  both  of  High  rates. 


“I  do  not  want  to  say,  or  even 
imply,  that  my  publishers  in 


“It  has  been  a  number  of  Cincinnati  have  in  any  way  vio- 


years  now  since  I  have  sat  be¬ 
hind  an  advertising  desk  but. 


lated  the  legality  of  any  anti¬ 
trust  laws  by  getting  together 


I  still  hear  the  moans  and  on  fixing  rates.  I  do  not  want  to 
groans  caused  by  the  continually  say,  or  imply,  that  all  those 
advancing  of  release  dates;  publishers  in  a  monopoly  market, 
proofs  that  have  been  corrected  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
yet  come  back  without  the  cor-  advertisers  by  excessive  high 
sections  having  been  made;  rates.  I  do  want  to  say,  however, 
proofs  without  cuts— cuts  that  that  the  danger  is  there  and 
had  been  sent  to  the  newspapers  that  I,  as  a  retailer — am  con- 
hy  the  engraver  in  ample  time  cemed  about  it  and  will  watch 
fo  be  placed  in  the  advertise-  it  closely. 

inent;  proofs  that  come  too  late  "I,  as  a  retailer — expect  my 
to  make  an  edition.  newspaper  to  base  its  rates  on 

“Please  believe  me  I  recog-  honest  circulation.  By  this  I 
ni*e  that  these  problems  are  a  mean  that  those  gimmicks  that 
k  ^  ^^P^^sibility  of  both  of  sell  two,  three,  and  four  papers 
the  Siamese  Twins.  My  newspa-  to  the  same  person,  does  not 
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interest  me.  I,  as  a  retailer — 
have  no  objection  to  legitimate 
street  sales,  but  I  prefer  and, 
prefer  strongly,  home  delivered 
circulation.  It  is  in  the  homes 
that  the  decisions  to  buy  are 
really  made. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  a 
newspaper  that  increases  its 
rates  increases  its  total  revenue 
proportionately.  You  are  in  a 
better  position  to  know  this  than 
I — but,  I  do  know  when  that  has 
happened  in  Cincinnati  we  at 
Pogue’s  have  reduced  our  space 
enough  to  keep  the  budget  with¬ 
in  the  agreed  upon  percentage 
of  sales  for  that  period.  As  our 
sales  have  increased  naturally 
our  dollars  of  advertising  have 
increased,  and  eventually  the 
newspaper  secures  more  dol¬ 
lars  from  Pogue’s.  They  would 
also  have  secured  more  dollars 
at  the  lower  rate  because,  we — 
as  do  most  retailers — do  not 
spend  inches  or  lines  of  space, 
we  spend  dollars  converted  into 
percentage  of  sales. 

“For  instance,  the  ANPA’s 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  figures 
as  of  October  31  of  last  year 
reveals  that  the  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  in  52  cities  was  up  6.67o 
over  ’54  in  ‘total  retail’  and 
5.7%  in  Department  Stores. 
These  percentages  are  so  close 
to  the  total  U.S.  gains  in  ’55 
retail  and  department  store 
sales  they  lead  to  the  inescap¬ 
able  conclusion  that — as  sales 
go,  so  goes  linage. 

Treasurer  Is  Competitor 

“One  of  America’s  great  re¬ 
tailers  has  said  that  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  retail  store  is  the 
newspapers  biggest  competitor. 
By  that  he  meant  to  imply  that 
since  publicity  was  the  second 
largest  expense  in  a  retail  store 
that  it  was  always  under  scru¬ 
tiny  and  that  when  business  be¬ 
came  tight  it  was  one  of  the 


Papers  Basic 
To  Apparel  Group 

Chicago 

The  men’s  and  boys’  wear  in¬ 
dustry  has  within  its  grasp 
sales  increases  of  100%  or  more 
within  the  next  few  years  if  it 
will  get  behind  the  promotion 
program  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear. 

This  statement  was  made  by 
Willard  W.  Cole,  Chicago  re¬ 
tailer  and  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  the'  NAEA  convention 
here  this  week. 

The  Institute  has  raised  about 
$1,200,000  toward  a  $2,000,000 
war  chest  with  which  to  start 
national  advertising  and  public 
relations  campaigns. 

“We  consider  newspapers  as 
the  basic  grass-roots  medium  to 
get  the  customer  into  the  store,” 
Mr.  Cole  said. 

first  things,  if  not  the  first 
thing,  to  be  reduced.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  eliminate  and  cut  down 
on  people  but  it  is  fairly  simple 
to  eliminate  and  cut  out  pages 
of  newspaper  space.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  keep  this  in  mind  as 
they  examine  their  rates. 

“Also,  I  expect  my  newspaper 
to  supply  me  with  market  data 
that  will  help  me  schedule  my 
advertising  more  intelligently 
and  make  my  space  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Those  data  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  include  population  trends, 
homebuilding,  income  changes, 
changes  in  market  areas,  shifts 
in  population,  payroll  dates,  as 
well  as  the  information  that  I 
requested  under  the  heading  of 
circulation,  such  as — where  it 
goes,  the  types  of  readers,  the 
readers  habits,  a  classification 
by  income  and  location  in  the 
community  and  like  data. 


U.  S.  Dailies  Top  56  Million 
Circulation  for  First  Time 


More  Than  One  Million  Cop  j0g  Circulation  of  80  evening  pa- 

^  pers  was  3,069,010,  a  decline  of 

Added  to  Total  During  1955  6,236  copies  or  .2%. 

”  Circulation  of  12  Sunday  or 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  set  new  circulation  “weekend”  papers  was  2,106,640 
records  during  1955,  according  to  the  36th  edition  of  the  but  comparison  with  the  1954 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  which  will  be  off  figures  is  not  justified  because 
the  press  at  the  end  of  February.  of  the  inclusion  of  some  week- 

Daily  newspaper  circulations  increased  by  more  than  a  editions  here  for  the  first 
million  copies  during  the  year,  setting  total  daily  sales  at  more 

than  56,000,000  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Milline  Rates 

The  circulation  gain  was  the  The  cost  of  buying  one  line 

largest  annual  increase  for  U.S.  there  had  also  been  a  drop  in  ^.S.  morning 

dailies  since  1946  which  was  the  the  number  of  dailies.  naners  for  which  an  advertiser 


of  the  inclusion  of  some  week¬ 
end  editions  here  for  the  first 
time. 


Milline  Rates 


Total  Sunday  circulations 
showed  a  gain  because  of  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  all  non- 


dailies  since  1946  which  was  the  ua.ues.  p^p^^g  an  advertiser 

first  postwar  year  without  Sunday  circulations  received  30,631,081  circulation 

newsprint  rationing.  show^  a  gam  because  of  sub-  (22,183,408  a.m.  circulation  plus 

Substantial  gains  were  regis-  stantial  increases  in  all  non-  3^447^673  p.m.  circulation  added 
tered  for  morning  and  evening  metropolitan  groupings  which  through  combinations)  was 
papers,  both  setting  new  rec-  overcame  a  drop  of  almost  400,-  «qc  gi  of  Dec  31  1955  The 
ords.  Sunday  papers  showed  000  in  cities  of  over  a  million  S  millSe  rate  was  ^ 
irains  and  came  close  to  equal-  population. 


tered  for  morning  and  evening  metropolitan  groupings  which 
papers,  both  setting  new  rec-  overcame  a  drop  of  almost  400,- 


These  compare  with  total  agate 
line  rate  of  $90.66  and  milline 


gains  and  came  close  to  equal-  population.  These  compare  witl 

ling  their  peak  circulation  year  gain  in  Canada  Also  line  rate  of  $90.66 

•  W  ^  i  rrcn  In  Canada  there  were  97  of  $3.01  the  previo 
Total  circulation  for  1,760  newspapers,  a  net  gain  of  almost  600,000  cir 

daily  newspapers  as  of  Sept.  30,  previous  year,  added  during  1955. 

based  on  Publishers  Statements  ^^^al  circulation  of  3,818,-  The  cost  of  buy 


In  Canada  there  were  97  of  $3.01  the  previous  year  but 
daily  newspapers,  a  net  gain  of  almost  600,000  circulation  was 


,  ri-  ,1  vdth  total  circulation  of  3,818,-  The  cost  of  buying  one  line 
and  u  1  ureau  ®  933.  This  was  a  gain  of  40,411  of  space  in  1,454  evening  papers 

tion  reports,  was  56,147,359  «  for  which  an  advertiser  re- 

his  was  a  gain  o  ,  ,  Circulation  of  19  morning  edi-  ceived  42,835,735  circulation 

copies,  or  1.9%,  over  the  same  749,923,  a  gain  of  (33,963,951  p.m.  circulation  plus 

period  of  1954.  The  number  of  ®  o  „o4  „  „  _ _ 


dailies  was  a  net  loss  of  five  _ 

from  the  1,765  total  in  1954 
and  was  the  smallest  number  Decembei 

of  dailies  counted  since  1945.  (Compiled  by  edit< 

Total  circulation  for  316 
morning  editions  was  22,183,408, 
a  gain  of  477,972  or  2.2%.  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Total  circulation  for  1,454  December  . 

evening  editions  was  33,963,951,  November  . 

a  gain  of  596,907  or  1.7%.  Y®'"'  . 

Circulation  of  541  Sunday  pa-  DISPLAY 

pers  reached  46,447,658,  a  gain  December  . 

of  271,208  copies  or  .5%.  November  . 

(“All-day”  papers  have  been  Year  to  date  . 

included  numerically  in  both  the  CLASSIFIED 
morning  and  evening  columns,  December 
therefore  they  total  more  than  November 

the  actual  number  of  1,760  daily  Year  to  date  . 

newspapers.  Their  circulations, 
however,  are  divided  between  ^ 

morning  and  evening  and  have  . 

not  been  duplicated  in  the  . 

totals.) 

Circulation  gains  were  well  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

distributed  throughout  the  coun-  December  . 

try,  there  being  only  three  November  ^ . 

states  in  which  increases  were  ««>■  o  «  e  . 

not  registered.  There  was  the  GENERAL 

usual  fiuctuation  of  dailies  December  . 

starting  and  stopping  with  18  November  . 

states  showing  a  change  one  Year  to  date  . 

way  or  the  other.  Circulation  AUTOMOTIVE 

gains  of  morning  and  evening  December  . 

newspapers  were  also  well  dis-  November  . 

tributed  from  the  largest  to  the  Year  to  date  . 


December 

November 


December 

November 


December  . 

November  . 

Year  to  date 


smallest  circulation  groups.  The  ciwAkir'iAi 
only  decline  noted  was  among  December 
evening  papers  in  cities  of  100,-  November  .!!!! 
000  to  500,000  population  where  Year  to  date 


1955 

1954 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1954 

Index 

242,541,949 

229,479,916 

105.7 

109.7 

268,515,845 

238,475,267 

112.6 

114.5 

2,843,394,974 

2,581,175,071 

110.2 

192,398,129 

184,319,937 

104.4 

108.1 

209,948,742 

189,682,130 

110.7 

112.9 

2,138,934,209 

1,978,403,293 

108.1 

50,143,820 

45,159,979 

II  1.0 

116.0 

58,567,103 

48,793.137 

120.0 

120.6 

704,460,765 

602,771,778 

116.9 

. 

149,280,793 

146.990,683 

101.6 

106.4 

147,950,441 

136,297,510 

108.5 

109.5 

1,531,106,731 

1,441,001.667 

106.3 

56,296,626 

55,946,391 

100.6 

105.4 

58,305,143 

53,852,553 

108.3 

109.3 

574,509,989 

544,824,224 

105.4 

27,128,333 

26,038,016 

104.2 

102.0 

38,513,897 

34,512,599 

II  1.6 

106.5 

376,200,504 

358.040,062 

105.1 

12,568,181 

8,073,589 

155.7 

149.9 

20,044,820 

15,617,140 

128.4 

166.5 

191,033,688 

143,015,007 

133.6 

3,420,822 

3.217.649 

106.3 

126.3 

3,439,584 

3,254,881 

105.7 

131.0 

40.593,286 

36,346,557 

II  1.7 

EDITOR  &  PU 

8,871,784  a.m.  circulation  added 


December  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  measurements) 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


through  combinations) 

$190,923  at  the  end  of  1955  and 
the  total  milline  rate  was  $4.4$ 
This  compares  with  total  line 
rate  of  $182,629  and  milline  of 
$4.34  at  the  end  of  1954  but  a), 
most  800,000  circulation  was 
added  during  the  year. 

The  cost  of  buying  one  line 
of  space  in  541  Sunday  news, 
papers  for  which  an  advertiser 
received  50,794,199  circulation 
(46,447,658  Sunday  circulatioa 
plus  4,346,541  daily  circulatioa 
added  through  combination!) 
was  $147.72  and  the  milline  rate 
was  $2.91.  This  compares  witk 
total  line  rate  of  $140,556  and 
milline  of  $2.76  and  year  pr^ 
viously  with  about  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  added  during  1955. 

• 

52-CityLinage 
For  ‘55  Hits 
All-Time  High  • 

Total  newspaper  advertising  g 
in  the  52  cities  measured  bjf  I 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  for  1955  I 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  I 
2,843,394,974  lines,  up  10.2%  ’ 
over  the  2,581,175,071  lines 
tallied  in  1954. 

Previous  all-time  high  was  at¬ 
tained  in  1953  when  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  52  cities 
checked  by  Media  Records  tot¬ 
aled  2,610,669,761  lines  which 
was  a  4.2%  increase  over  the 
2,505,393,224  lines  racked  up  in  1 
1952.  I 

Linage  for  December  gained  I 
5.7%  or  13,062,033  lines  over  * 
1954’s  December  total  of  229,-  1 
479,916.  I 

For  the  year  to  date,  as  well  fl 
as  for  December,  newspaper  1 
linage  gained  in  all  classifies-  1 
tions.  T 

For  the  year  to  date  gains  | 
were  registered  as  follows:  Dis-  | 
play,  8.1%;  Classified,  16.9%;  9 
Retail,  6.3%;  Department  Store,  p 
5.4%;  General,  5.1%;  Automo¬ 
tive,  33.6%;  and  Financial 
11.7%. 

Gains  for  December  were 
clocked  as  follows:  Display, 
4.4%;  Classified,  11.0%;  Retail, 
1.6%;  Department  Store,  0.6%; 
General,  4.2%;  Automotive, 
55.7%;  and  Financial,  6.3%. 

City-by-city  figures  will  he 
published  in  E&P  next  week. 

• 

Classified  Whopper 

Los  Ancexes 
A  76-page  Diamond  Jubilee 
Classified  Section  of  the  Suit- 
day  Times  Jan.  8  contained 
more  than  183,000  lines,  CAM 
0.  L.  Hurlbert  said. 


DIXIE’S  STUBBORN  DAUGHTER 

Immel,  Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Sfar 


THE  COMMON  MAN 

Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


SCRAPS  FOR  THE  SCRAPBOOK 

White,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 


TT  I  T  1  Kettinjr  surprisingly  quick  entry  /~\CC*  *  1  Tfc  U 

riearst-Liecl  permission,  the  three  flew  to  Uiiiciai  r^FODe 

m  I  Moscow,  and  made  multiple  bids 

Task  Torce  -p  Verifies  Story 

Gets  Award  paidXff.^'Thil’‘‘Taskforc^^^^^  Of  Rnitalltv 

The  1955  George  R.  Holmes  tained  interviews  from  govern-  M-Jl  tALdllUjr 

Award  for  excellence  in  Inter-  ment  leaders  and  scored  a  p  p 

national  News  Service  reporting  “first”  with  an  interview  with  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

will  be  shared  A  committee  of  the  State 

by  a  trio  of  Legislature  handed  down  a  re¬ 
writ  e  r  s  that  1^-  port  this  week  which  completely 

landed  in  Mos-  if  ^v||  V  substantiated  the  Pittsburgh 

cow  just  in  Sun-Telegraph  revelations  of 

time  to  cover  t  \  ^  §M  wL^  conditions  exposed  in  a  state 

the  “Great  \  flH  reformatory. 

Switch”  in  So-  The  bi-partisan  committee 

viet  tactics.  ported  that  inmates  at  the  State 

They  are:  Wil-  Training  School,  at  Morganza, 

liam  Randolph  were  disciplined  by  their  guards 

Hearst  Jr.,  edi-  Hears!  Smith  Conniff  jjj  ^  manner  which  “bordered 

tor  -  in  -  chief  of  Svtlana  Stalin,  daughter  of  the  on  brutality,”  as 

the  Hearst  newspapers;  Kings-  late  dictator.  Sun-Telegraph, 

bury  Smith,  vicepresident  and  Their  dispatches  were  studied 
eeneral  manager  of  Interna-  carefully  in 
tional  News  Service;  and  Frank  capital.  Mr.  Hearst,  in  fact, 

Conniff,  editorial  assistant  to  discussed  his  trip  with  Sir  Win- 
Mr.  Hearst.  ston  Churchill  enroute  home 

Barry  Paris,  associate  gen-  and  then  reported  to  President  which 

eral  manager  of  INS,  announced  Eisenhower, 
the  triple  winners  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Julius 
award  which  was  established  Raab  gave  the  three  cor  re- 
to  commemorate  the  late  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  who  died  bring  about  restoration  of  Au- 
in  1939.  strian  independence. 

The  award,  consisting  of  a  the  questions  they  put  to  Molo- 
Kold  medal  and  embossed  plaque  tov  might  have  “prompted”  the 
for  each  correspondent,  was  Soviet  government’s  decision  to 
presented  at  a  luncheon  at-  get  out  of  Austria, 
tended  by  a  group  of  INS  ex-  This  is  the  third  time  Mr. 
ecutives,  editors  and  writers.  Smith  has  won  the  award.  He 
A  year  ago,  the  three  arrived  obtained  it  in  1941  for  achieve- 
in  Moscow  just  when  a  spectac- 

ular  shakeup  in  the  Kremlin  respondent  in  Washington.  The 
was  brewing.  second  award  was  in  1949  for 

Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates  two  exclusive  interviews  with 
bad  no  advance  tip  of  this  Premier  Stalin  —  dispatches 
change  of  command  whereby  which  led  indirectly  to  the  end- 
Malenkov  was  to  “resign”  and  ing  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
be  replaced  by  Marshal  Bui-  It  is  the  second  such  award 


vestigation;  the  two  reporters 
who  made  the  investigation, 
Mrs.  Patricia  McCormack  and 
Chester  Harris;  and  Photogra¬ 
pher  Morris  Berman. 

Their  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  were  published.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Welfare  Harry  Shapiro, 
made  a  hasty  trip  to  Morganza, 
but,  after  a  brief  tour,  told 
newsmen  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  administration  there.  Mr. 
Shapiro  and  the  Morganza 
superintendent,  George  W. 
Miles,  then  issued  a  joint  order 
which  barred  newspapermen 
from  the  Morganza  grounds  and 
buildings  and  forbade  Morganza 
employes  to  speak  to  new.smen. 

Private  Investigator 
The  Sun-Telegraph  countered 
charged  by  the  by  suggesting  that  a  pretty, 
26-year-old  Pittsburgh  dancer 
More  specifically,  the  commit-  and  model,  Mrs.  Judy  Blanque, 

every  diplomatic  tee  found  that  girl  inmates  of  apply  for  a  job  at  the  school 
the  school  were  lashed  with  and  act  as  a  secret  investigator 
leather  belts  and  isolated  for  for  the  newspaper.  She  was 
as  much  as  three  months  in  cells  hired,  first  as  a  secretary  to 
were  lacking  in  “sani-  the  school’s  supervisor  of  girls, 
tai-y  facilities  or  proper  sleep-  and  then  as  one  of  the  officers 
ing  equipment.”  in  charge  of  girls. 

The  legislative  inquiry  was  Mrs.  Blanque’s  leports  and 

spondents  credit  for  helping  to  tbe  direct  result  of  an  invest!-  the  continuing  investigation  by 

gation  by  reporters  for  the  staffers  led  to  additional  dis- 
said  Hearst  newspaper  from  the  closures  of  harsh  treatment  and 
Summer  of  1954  until  Feb.  27,  brutality  at  the  state  institu- 
1955,  when  four  members  of  tion.  And  these,  in  turn,  led  to 
the  Sun-Telegraph’s  editorial  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in 
staff  staged  a  surprise  visit  the  Legislature  calling  for  a 
to  the  institution.  full-scale  investigation.  This 

They  managed  to  invade  two  committee  reported  that  the 
isolated  sections  of  the  Morgan-  Sun-Telegraph’s  investigation 
ments  as  State  Department  wr-  infirmary.  There,  they  found  was  justified. 

a  group  of  newly-created  punish-  The  secretary  of  the  commit¬ 
ment  cells  for  girl  inmates,  tee,  Repi'esentative  Tompkins, 
They  were  shocked  by  the  con-  said:  “The  items  exposed  by 
ditions  they  found — and  photo-  the  Sun-Telegraph  and  called 
graphed — in  the  cells.  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 

This  visit  was  made  by  J.  tee  were  verified.” 

Alex  Zehner,  the  assistant  man-  The  committee  also  adopted 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun-Tele-  most  of  the  Sun-Telegraph’s 
graph,  who  directed  the  in-  recommendations. 
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NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Agency  Hurdles 

Lowell  McElroy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  said  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  problem  of 
positioning  national  ads.  He 
said  optional  insertion  dates 
have  helped  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  McElroy  turaed  his  at¬ 
tention  primarily  to  four  “ma¬ 
jor  hurdles”  confronting  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  of  these  deal 
with  the  ANA’S  desire  for 
metropolitan  area  summaries  of 
newspaper  circulation  data  as 
a  part  of  ABC  reports. 

“I  think  you  ought  to  know,” 
he  said,  “that  ANA  is  consider¬ 
ing  doing  this  relatively  simple 
statistical  task  for  its  members 
collectively.  The  question  arises 
as  to  whether  ABC’s  basic  pur¬ 
pose  is  being  served  best  by  that 
solution.” 

Mr.  McElroy  suggested  that 
a  map  showing  each  newspaper’s 
city  zone  and  retail  trading  area 
“might  help  to  visualize  the 
necessarily  wordy  descriptions 
of  those  areas  in  Audit  reports.” 

Point  No.  3  dealt  with  the 
age-old  problem  of  local-nation¬ 
al  rate  differentials,  urging  that 
newspapers  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  cost  accounting  ap¬ 
proach.  “Newspapers  are  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  of  those  national  or  re¬ 
gional  advertisers  to  whom  they 
sell  at  lower  rates  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  stores  in  which  the 
products  are  sold  happen  to  be 
operated  by  the  owners  of  the 
brands,”  he  contended. 

Special  Editions 

Point  No.  4  questioned  the 
advertising  value  of  newspaper 
special  editions.  Based  on  a  re¬ 
cent  ANA  survey,  he  cited  high¬ 
lights  from  the  first  100  re¬ 
plies.  All  but  four  of  these  100 
members  had  been  solicited  di¬ 
rectly  on  one  or  more  occasions 
in  1955  to  take  space  in  news¬ 
paper  special  sections  or  edi¬ 
tions.  Of  those  who  were  asked 
to  buy,  only  one  accepted  most 
of  the  offers;  53  confined  their 
purchases  to  a  few;  and  37  re¬ 
fused  in  every  case. 

“The  results  of  this  inquiry 
should  be  of  substantial  interest 
to  newspaper  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  and  publishers,”  he  said, 
“and  we  hope  to  expose  it  to 
your  committee  at  our  next 
meeting.” 

D.  Mitchell  Cox,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  pointed  to 
the  7,000  local  bottlers  in  the 
soft  drink  industry  as  potent 
field  for  increased  newspaper 
advertising.  He  said  the  soft 


Please  resume  reading  on 
Page  12. 


Major  Sunday 
Supplements 
Report  Gains 


The  five  major  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  groups  —  American 
Weekly,  Family  Weekly,  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Parade,  and  This  Week — 
all  reported  substantial  gains  in 
advertising  revenue,  linage  and 
circulation  during  1955. 

In  response  to  a  survey  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
each  group  reported  as  follows; 


Wilton  W.  Condicl,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  NAEA  retiring 
president,  keynotes  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  Chicago  convention. 


American  Weekly 
American  Weekly’s  1955  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  totaled  $18,- 
256,004,  up  22.2%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  tally  of  $14,970,- 
989.  Linage  jumped  from  535 
pages  in  ’54  to  638  pages  in  ’55 
for  a  gain  of  19.1%.  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  clocked  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,184,300  in  31  papers 
during  ’65. 


drink  industry  as  a  whole  spent 
$75  million  for  advertising  last 
year  and  has  earmarked  $82 
million  this  year  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

He  termed  the  soft  drink 
business  as  one  dependent  on 
the  mass  market  appeal  and 
urged  newspapers  to  interest 
bottlers  in  heavier  local  cam¬ 


paigns. 

Despite  the  estimated  record 
high  of  nearly  $3  billion  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  advertising 
in  1955,  newspapers  should 
dedicate  themselves  in  1956  to 
“paying  even  more  attention  to 
helping  advertisers  get  more  for 
their  money,”  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
board  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  told  NAEA 
members. 


Family  Weekly 

The  relative  newcomer  to 
the  Sunday  supplement  field — 
Family  Weekly  —  claimed  a 
whopping  568%  revenue  in¬ 
crease  by  tallying  a  total  of 
$1,963,051  in  1955  as  against 
$298,503  in  1954.  The  percentage 
increase  across  the  board  was 
relative.  Family  Weekly  carried 
278  pages  in  ’55  compared  to 
118  in  ’54  for  a  136%  increase. 
Circulation  in  ’55  soared  to  2,- 
435,591,  a  gain  of  63%  over 
’54s  circulation  of  1,492,836. 

In  ’54,  Family  Weekly  boasted 
64  newspapers.  I^ast  year  the 
total  jumped  to  an  even  100  for 
a  56%  increase. 


Metropolitan 

Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  estimated  1955  revenue 
of  member  magazines  at  $37,- 
000,000— $11,000,000  retail;  $26.- 
000,000  general  and  automotive. 


This  compares  with  a  1954  ti. 
tal  of  $31,000,000  revenue,  «itk 
$10,000,000  coming  from  reW 
and  $21,000,000  from  genetil 
and  automotive. 

Total  linage  in  1955  is  ejtj'; 
mated  at  823,000  for  an  averm  ■  ? 
of  968  pages  as  against  a  i 
in  '54  of  767,000  lines  for  a  p 
average  of  902  pages.  g 

Circulation-wise,  Metropolitan  1 
Sunday  Newspapers  reported  ib  ^ 

'56  total  as  16,003,698  in  J  ^ 
newspapers  in  27  markets,  h 
’64  circulation  was  15,092,421  b  '  • 

28  papers  in  25  markets. 

Parade  1 

Parade  claimed  it  shoved  ^ 

“the  largest  percentage  incres*  . ;  V 
in  dollar  volume  of  the  25  letd-  $400.( 
ing  magazines”  among  the  Ion*.  \ 
established  supplements;  noted  j  l 
it  closed  ’55  with  all-time  id-  * 
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of  $10,967,456. 

Parade’s  linage  went  froa 
600  pages  in  ’54  to  729  pages  ii 
’55  for  a  21%  gain. 

Circulation  of  Parade  to 
reported  at  6,837,947  with  52 
papers. 

This  Week 

This  Week  reported  it  had 
scored  a  20.4%  revenue  is- 
creased  over  ’54  with  a  total  K 
billing  of  $31,658,455. 

Linage  in  ’55  run  979  page 
for  a  19.0%  gain  over  '54. 

Distribution  in  35  newspapen 
throughout  the  U.S.  during  "SS :  which 
gave  This  Week  a  circulation  of ;  tonal 
11,040,023.  !  The  p 

•  I  that  ( 

Malone  Telegram  |^e7l 
Begins  Slst  Year  I  You 
Malone,  N.Y  |Tribui 

The  Malone  Evening  Ttk  §s®2rcli 
gram,  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  commemorated  comple-  a™iTe 
tion  of  50  years  as  a  daily  Jar 
21  with  a  28-page  historical  edi¬ 
tion,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

Employes  celebrated  the  event 
with  a  dinner  at  which  Lyni 
Bitner,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Group,  was  a  guest 
speaker. 

Founded  by  Charles  M.  Red- 
field,  the  Telegram  became  a 
Gannett  newspaper  in  1929. 

Leon  L.  Turner  is  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Del  Forkey  is  mar 
aging  editor. 


Linage  for  Weeklies 

Quality  Group  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  M- 
tional  advertising  representatiw 
of  33  publications,  wrote  1,502,; 
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Aloha  from  Ohio— Porter  Dickinson  (center)  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
exchanges  greetings  with  two  Ohioans,  Melvin  Tharp  (left),  Columbus 
Dispatch,  and  Leroy  Newmyer,  Toledo  Blade. 


oi  oo  puuiicaiions,  wi-uie  j-.iiey  i 
178  lines  of  advertising  in  195okis  the 
for  its  members,  according  tojlcome 
a  report  by  Joel  G.  HarrisHMr.  ] 
manager.  This  was  an  increswflhas  cl 
of  nearly  350,000  lines,  or  3091  uof  fa 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Times  Change,  So  Do  People; 
That’s  Why  Research  Needed  If 


What  did  the  oilman  learn 
about  big  dame  hunting  in  Chicago? 


'Or 


Chicago  Tribune  Spends  $400,000 
Annually  to  Study  Behaviorism 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Why  does  the  Chicago  Tribune  spend  annually  upwards  of 
S400.000  for  market  research  activities  and  social  studies? 

Well,  basically,  to  find  out  what  is  happening  to  people 
and  how  their  behavior  relates  to  marketing  and,  in  turn,  how  they 
can  be  reached  by  more  effective  newspaper  advertising.  Market 
research,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  closely  integrated  with  crea¬ 
tive  selling  of  the 


newspaper 
as  a  medium,  and  the  Tribune 
in  particular  as  it  relates  to  the 
Chicago  market. 

Start  with  Raw  Data 
To  best  understand  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  day-to-day  research  ac¬ 
tivities  it  is  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  its  Research  and 
_  Presentations  Division  goes  way 
ttal  IS  j  beyond  circulation  and  linage 
analysis  and  embodies  the  latest 
in  social-psychological  research. 
The  research  half  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  produces  the  raw  data  from 
which  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  take  stock. 
The  presentations  half  presents 
fl  that  data  in  such  form  as  to 
u  solve  specific  problems,  whether 
9  they  be  sales  or  readership, 
h  You  have  to  understand  the 
H  Tribune’s  philosophy  about  re¬ 
search  to  fully  appreciate  the 


there  is  much  more  of  comrade 
sharing  in  the  home.  People 
enjoy  more  participation  sports, 
more  hobbies  and  do-it-yourself 
type  of  activities,  particularly 
in  the  suburbs.  All  of  this  goes 


to  the  guts  of  what  constitutes 
news.” 

He  told  how  the  Tribune  had 
revamped  its  Sunday  magazine 
to  keep  in  tune  with  present-day 
behavior.  “What  Sunday  means 
to  people  today  is  completely 
different  than  30  years  ago,” 
he  declared.  “Sunday  today  is 
an  informal,  friendly,  lazy  kind 
of  day.  We  tailored  the  editorial 
content  of  our  Sunday  roto  mag¬ 
azine  along  these  lines.  People 
don’t  want  heavy  reading  on 
Sunday.” 

Similar  studies  are  being 
made  of  the  comic  pages,  he 
pointed  out,  to  determine  just 
how  people’s  tastes  have  changed 
in  respect  to  the  “F\innies,” 
which  are  no  longer  funny. 


-  _ _ _  . 
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Shoe  Industry  Maps  Promotion 
Built  Around  Special  Section 
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Jannett  \  ®^?nitude  of  its  program. 
Pierre  Martineau,  manager  of 
research  and  presentations,  is 
best  fitted  to  voice  that  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  a  part  of  the  Trib- 
e  event  advertising  department’s 
^  sales  approach. 

“We  are  constantly  trying  to 
determine  what  is  happening  to 
people,”  said  Mr.  Martineau, 
referring  to  the  trend  to  sub- 
;uri)ia,  more  leisure  and  bigger 
j  families,  for  example.  He  as¬ 
serts  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  the  composition  of 
people  since  “the  ’30’s,  an  era  he 
described  as  “the  battle  for  sub¬ 
sistence.” 

People’s  Habits  Change 
People  today  are  getting  more 
of  life  and  what  they  do 
^  direct  bearing  on  what 
*■  read,  he  continued.  “There 

in  19^  IS  the  enormous  new  middle  in- 
ding  to  come  class,  for  instance,”  said 
Harrii.  Mr.  Martineau.  “Women’s  role 
increW  has  changed.  The  patriarch  type 
)r  30w'  of  family  is  disappearing  and 

58,  195* 


The  shoe  industry  has  re¬ 
vealed  plans  for  a  $200,000  pro¬ 
gram  “designed  to  make  men, 
women  and  children  want  more 
shoes”  through  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  aids  to  re*^ailers. 

Plans  to  collect  funds  for  the 
program  from  manufacturers 
and  retailers  throughout  the 
U.S.  were  announced  by  officers 
of  the  National  Shoe  Institute 
which  comprises  the’  National 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Shoe  Retailers 
Association,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Shoe  Chain  Stores  and 
the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association. 

The  Institute’s  Board  of 
Trustees  authorized  the  volun¬ 
tary  fund  solicitation  at  its 
last  meeting,  in  November  1955. 
Manufacturers  are  being  asked 
to  contribute  only  eight  cents 
per  $1,000  of  gross  sales  ($80 
per  million)  and  the  retailers 
five  cents  per  $1,000  ($50  per 
million). 

Joseph  S.  Stern,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  U.  S.  Shoe 
Corporation  of  Cincinnati,  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Shoe 
Institute,  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Shoe  Institute  has 
been  operating  for  the  past 
five  years  on  a  “pitifully  un¬ 
derfinanced  basis,”  without  con¬ 


tributions  from  individuals  or 
companies.  Nevertheless,  he 
said,  it  has  carried  out  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  encouraging 
newspaper  publicity  and  re¬ 
tailer  advertising  tied  to  its 
seasonal  openings.  Last  year 
alone,  Mr.  Stem  said,  more 
than  750  newspapers,  with  24 
million  readers,  had  either  run 
whole  sections  devoted  to  the 
news  about  shoes,  or  printed 
editorial  matter  or  local  retail 
advertising  for  which  basic 
mats  copy  or  photographs  had 
been  supplied  by  the  Institute 
on  request. 

With  this  solid  groundwork 
already  laid,  Mr.  Stem  said, 
the  Institute  is  now  ready  to 
move  on  to  the  second  phase 
of  its  operations.  This  phase 
will  include  bigger  and  better 
seasonal  opening  newspaper 
promotions,  similar  to  those 
that  have  enjoyed  such  success 
in  the  past.  This  means  sup¬ 
plying  newspapers  and  retailers 
with  mats,  editorial  matter, 
photographs  and  suggested  lay¬ 
outs. 

He  said  that  every  retailer 
and  manufacturer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  soon  receive  a  copy 
of  the  National  Shoe  Institute’s 
spring  “newspaper  section,” 
containing  the  advertising  and 
editorial  material  destined  to 
give  a  boost  to  spring  sales. 


TYPICAL  AD  created  from  re¬ 
search  data  provided  by  the 

Chicago  Tribune's  research  and 
presentations  division. 

On  the  advertising  side  — 
where  the  research  and  present¬ 
ation  division  is  busy  to  the 
extent  of  turning  out  200  fin¬ 
ished  presentations  each  year — 
the  Tribune  has  found  that  a 
whole  new  philosophy  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  grown  up  since  the 
last  war. 

“The  old  notion  was  that  ad¬ 
vertising  must  constantly  ham¬ 
mer  home  ‘product  benefits’  and 
apply  them  to  the  economic 
motive,”  said  Mr.  Martineau. 
“Some  advertising  today  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  prod¬ 
ucts  have  become  standardized, 
and  assumes  it  is  talking  to  the 
same  kind  of  people  as  in  the 
’20’s  and  ’30’s.  Actually  people 
today  want  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  out  of  life  and  the  smart 
advertiser  recognizes  this 
change. 

“In  terms  of  the  retailer,  who 
was  formerly  considered  merely 
a  merchant  offering  the  best 
values  at  the  right  time,  today’s 
selling  philosophy  calls  for 
building  a  personality  for  his 
store.  Women  no  longer  are 
looking  solely  for  best  values  or 
bargains.  They  think  in  terms 
of  the  personality  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  store  in  which  they 
trade — whether  it  is  friendly, 
reliable  and  a  pleasant  place.” 

Manufacturers  and  merchants 
only  have  to  look  around  them 
to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place,  he  explained.  “Ranch- 
type  houses,  two-toned  cars, 
housewives  in  Bermuda  shorts 
— all  are  symbolic  of  today’s 
living,”  he  added.  “Promotion 
stores  (those  who  constantly 
featured  bargains)  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  today  to  keep  pace  with 
their  customers.” 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Shell  Switches  Media 
Following  Local  Tests 

Late  next  week,  Shell  Oil  Co.  pie,  was  noticed  by  79%  of  the 
will  embark  on  a  national  news-  readers,  was  read  by  53%  and 
paper  campaign  (via  Kenyon  &  43%  took  the  test.  Another  of 
Eckhardt,  Inc.)  aimed  at  pro-  the  ads  in  the  series  was 
moting  highway  safety  and  noticed  by  88%  of  all  readers  of 
utilizing  a  new  approach  to  the  the  paper;  53%  read  half  or 
project.  more;  50%  actually  took  the 

Behind  the  campaign  is  a  test.  A  third  was  noticed  by 
story  of  a  switch  in  media.  The  81%,  read  by  42%,  with  37% 
program  was  originally  tested  actually  taking  the  test, 
for  use  in  national  magazines,  Aware  that  such  returns  are 
but  because  of  the  tremendous  extremely  high  for  any  kind  of 
reception  it  received  locally,  it  advertising,  compare  well  with 
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has  now  been  re-scheduled  to  the  readership  rate  of  stories  OIL'S  INSTITUTIONAL  ADS  which  were  originally  tested  bl 

appear  in  more  than  200  neiys-  on  the  newspapers’  front  pages  national  magazines  but  rescheduled  to  appear  in  more  Mia 

papers  in  more  than  150  cities  and  far  surpass  the  rate  for  the  200  newspapers  following  tremendous  reception  in  local  market  teilv 

throughout  the  U.S.  average  institutional  and  prod-  - — - - — 

Two  Test  Cities  uct  advertising.  Shell  decided  ^1  T  T  *  Company  ads  (via  MacFarlani, 

Shell’s  public  service  ad  cam-  to  go  national  with  the  cam-  l^lOTOX  USlIlff  Aveyard  &  Co.)  each  moirtl! j 

paign  w'as  pretested  in  two  paign  through  newspapers.  ^  during  1956,  compared  with  si{ 

widely-separated  cities  —  Ta-  Civic  Interest  High  VOO  PtirhfiPG*  papers  in  four  cities  last  year 

coma.  Wash.,  and  Charlotte,  Surprising  as  were  the  test  •  A  djJd  Oy  The  company  will  provide  it- 1 

N.C.  I-^st  September,  a  series  results,  the  reception  accorded  ^  ^  1  '  counts  in  each  of  the  citiei  it| 

of  six  ads  was  run  in  these  test  the  series  by  civic  interests  was  I — which  ads  are  scheduled  withi 

cities  over  a  period  of  three  equally  remaikahle.  Some  33  ’  J  promotional  material  and  matji 

weeks.  civic  groups  in  one  citv  alone  c  v  •  tie-in  with  the  campaign. 

Ad  #1  (see  cuts)  presented  reviewed  the  tests  with  their  SAN  IRANCISCO  the  U.  S.  Formfit  is  usiiif ' 

a  series  of  12  squares  each  con-  rnembers.  Trucking  companies  Some  700  newspapers  are  on  3^2  dailies  and  23  major  mif- 
taining  a  number  from  one  to  called  the  local  Shell  offices  for  the  initial  19.56  media  schedule  azines. 


12  scattered  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  grouping.  The 
headline  was,  “How  Fast  Can 
You  Touch  Each  Square  in 
Numerical  Order?”  The  text 
pointed  out  that  if  the  reader 
could  complete  the  test  within 
nine  seconds,  his  reflexes  were 
about  average;  seven  seconds, 
very  good  and  five  seconds  ex¬ 
cellent  and  suggested  that  if  he 
took  more  than  nine  seconds,  he 
was  advised  not  to  drive  over  45 
miles  per  hour.  Ad  #2  (see  cut) 
showed  photographs  taken 
through  a  windshield  of  four 
different  highway  signs.  Head¬ 
line  asked,  “Can  you  read  signs 
at  arm’s  length?”,  referring  to 
the  two  top  photos  and,  “.  .  . 
and  these  signs  at  20  feet?”, 
referring  to  the  bottom  two.  “If 
not”,  the  ad  says  further,  “have 
your  eyes  examined  before  you 
drive.”  The  third  ad  presented 
four  types  of  road  signs  and 
challenged  the  reader  to  tell  by 
its  shape  what  each  sign  stood 
for.  The  rest  of  the  series  car¬ 
ried  out  this  participation  theme 
as  indicated. 

A  readership  survey  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Charlotte  and  Ta¬ 
coma  and  a  final  test  was  run  in 
late  November  in  Houston,  Al¬ 
bany,  Milwaukee,  Trenton,  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  Columbus.  The  re¬ 
sults  and  reactions  to  the  tests 
in  the  ads  far  exceeded  Shell’s 
and  its  agency’s  most  optimistic 
expectations. 

One  advertisement  for  exam- 


extra  reprints  to  pass  out  to 
drivers  and  post  on  bulletin 
boards.  High  school  driver 
training  instructors  took  their 
pupils  to  local  Shell  stations  to 
take  the  tests  from  reprints 
posted  by  dealers. 

Radio  stations  provided  inter¬ 
view  time  and  contributed  nu¬ 
merous  spot  announcements. 
One  radio  station  plugged  the 
campaign  26  times  in  two  weeks 
during  which  it  asked  the  lis¬ 
tener  to  check  his  local  news¬ 
paper  and  take  the  Shell  driver’s 
test.  Televi.sion  stations  showed 
reprints  on  the  air  and  held 
studio  guessing  contests  with 
them  and  there  were  many 
more  such  instances  of  gratui¬ 
tous  support. 

While  returns  are  as  yet  in¬ 
complete,  the  present  count  in 
the  eight  test  cities  reveals  that 
there  were  10  editorials  and 
more  than  20  feature  stories 
used,  in  addition  to  numerous 
letters  to  the  editor. 

As  a  major  supplier  of  gaso¬ 
line,  Shell  realizes  that  it  has 
a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  motorist.  A  public 
service  advertising  campaign, 
the  company  feels,  is  tangible 
recognition  of  that  obligation. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Automotive  Safety 
Council  gave  official  endorse¬ 
ment  to  a  campaign — Shell’s — 
and  it  was  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  by  safety  officials  and 
the  National  Safety  Council. 


of  Clorox  Chemical  Co.,  makers 
of  Clorox  household  bleach  and 
disinfectant. 

More  than  200  of  the  total 
number  of  newspapers  are  set 
to  carry  1,000-line  color  inser¬ 
tions  (via  Honig-Cooper  Co.). 
Balance  of  papers  will  run  672- 
line  black  and  white  copy. 

Sara  Lee  Chocolate 
Cake  Invades 

Chicago 

Heavy  newspaper  advertising 
is  scheduled  to  introduce  Sara 
Lee  Chocolate  Cake  in  the  New 
York  City  area  and  Northern 
New  Jersey,  beginning  Jan.  31, 
(via  Cunningham  &  Walsh). 

Two  full-page  ads  will  appear 
in  22  newspapers  covering  New 
York  City,  its  suburbs  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  during 
the  three-week  period.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  nearly  500  radio-TV  spots 
will  be  used  during  February. 
Copy  theme  is  based  on  the 
premium  quality  of  Sara  Lee’s 
frozen  ready-to-eat  cakes. 

Saturation  advertising,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  planned  for  New 
York,  was  used  to  introduce  the 
chocolate  cake  in  Chicago  last 
Octobei'. 

Formfit  Expands 
Canadian  Ads 

Chicago 

A  total  of  19  Canadian  dailies 
in  14  cities  will  carry  Formfit 


Lenten  Tuna  Copy 
Plans  Announced 

San  FBANCisai 
Announcements  of  Lentet 
schedule  releases  to  newspiper; 
are  made  by  two  major  to 
accounts  handled  here. 

Star-Kist  Tuna  will  use  news^ 
papers  in  50  mai’kets  (via  H(-i 
nig-Cooper  Co.).  Orders  will  1») 
released  shortly. 

Van  Camp  Tuna  has  release 
copy  on  behalf  of  Chicken  <l| 
the  Sea  and  White  Star  brawt 
to  190  newspapers  across  §1 
nation.  The  basic  schedule  «*■! 
sists  of  three  1,000-line  *4 1 
(via  Brisacher,  Wheeler  1 
Staff)  in  black  and  one  o'-f 
with  variations  according 
various  market  factors. 

Other  Campaigns  .  - 

•  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
rely  heavily  on  black  and  whi*. 
insertions  in  dailies  (via  Bento 
&  Bowles,  Inc.)  plus  color  c 
sertions  in  leading  Sunday 
plements  to  introduce  Cro 
toothpaste  containing  Fluor- 
tan,  said  to  reduce  tooth  decs 
by  more  than  50%. 

•  Double  truck  newspaper  ^ 
vertising  has  been  schedu4 
as  part  of  the  1956  catupn? 
for  Turtle  Wax  auto  and 
niture  polishes  made  by  P'*'' 
tone  Company  of  Chicago.  > 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Eteninfi  and  Sunday 
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Auto  Dealers,  BBB 
To  Fight  False  Ads 


The  nation’s  automobile 
dealers  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  will  cooperate  to  com¬ 
bat  false  and  deceptive  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobile's,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  jointly  this 
week  by  Admiral  Frederick  J. 
Bell,  (USN,  Ret.)  executive 
vicepresident.  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  and 
Victor  H.  Nyborg,  president. 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Both  groups  revealed  for  the 
first  time  a  set  of  recommend¬ 
ed  advertising  standards  which 


are  designed  “to  encourage  and 
preserve  dependability  in  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.” 

The  program,  viewed  as  a 
major  action  having  national 
implications,  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  badly  deteriorated 
advertising  and  selling  practices 
which  have  caused  deep  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  dealers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  NADA  and  ABBB  stress 
the  importance  of  applying  the 
standards  to  local  advertising. 
They  may  be  modified  by  deal- 


When  in  Doubt,  Watch  the 
Other  Fellow 


A  whole  classroom  full  of  ex¬ 
pectant  fathers  watch  carefully  and 
then  learn  by  practice  in  a  special 
course  given  by  the  Worcester 
Society  for  District  Nursing. 

Food  manufacturers  watching 


much  to  the  benefit  of  their  sales, 
that  the  Worcester  grocery  market 
continues  to  grow.  The  half  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  Worcester  Mar¬ 
ket,  now  28th  in  the  nation,  spend 


consumer  market  trends  soon  learn,  $175,676,000  in  food  stores. 
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ror  30  ,  years  rsen- 
York's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  nens  service. 


280  Broadway,  New  York 


or  signed  a  contract.  Sod ' 
practice  is  deceptive,  not  ii 
the  public  interest,  and  shall 
not  be  used,” 

On  the  subject  of  installraeK 
sales,  where  the  public  is  fn- 
quently  victimized,  the  stand- 
ards  call  for  an  itemization  of 
costs.  “In  the  installment  sale 
of  any  motor  vehicle,  the  deal¬ 
er  shall,  befoi’e  the  consummi- 
page  26)  by  writing  C.  James  tion  of  the  sale,  furnish  the 
Proud,  campaign  coordinator,  Ad-  buyer  with  a  written  itemiza- 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  tion  separately  disclosing  the 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.  Mats  finance  charge,  insurance  costs, 
range  from  one-inch  drop-in  up  ^nd  other  charges  which  are  to 
to  quarter-pages.  jjg  p^j^j  jjy  purchaser.  The 

- specific  procedures  to  be  fol- 

er  groups  to  fit  local  conditions  lowed  by  the  dealer  in  this  re¬ 
mote  closely.  Both  groups  em-  spect  shall  be  in  accordance 
phasize  that  setting  up  stand-  with  the'  Trade  Practice  Rules 
ards  in  the  various  cities  is  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
“strictly  a  local  job’^  and  that  sion  relating  to  the  ‘Retiil 
it  is  essential  that  adequate  Installment  Sale  and  Financing 
financing  be  assured  for  the  of  Motor  Vehicles  as  pr^ 
proper  administration  of  the  mulgated  on  Feb.  6,  1951’." 
program.  Obtaining  the  full  Underselling  and  savings 
cooperation  of  newspapers,  claims  and  “name  your  own 


because  of  adverting 


The  NADA-ABBB  standards, 
which  cover  24  points,  place 
“baiting”  and  “bushing”  high 
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Why  are  New  Yorkers 

who  read  The  News  SO  well  fed? 


Tliat’s  easy— they  buy  more  food,  run  up  larger  tabs 
at  check-out  counters,  keep  smart  butchers  in  Cadillacs! 

These  women  News  readers  have  more  homes,  families  and 
children— buy  more  of  the  apparel,  furniture,  cosmetics 
sold  in  the  New  York  market.  You  reach  more  customers 
more  effectively  and  economically  through  The  News. 

We  learned  a  lot  about  your  customers,  and  so  can  you— 
in  the  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  newspajier 
readership  in  New  York,  W.  R.  Simmons  &:  Associates  Research 
interviewed  10,345  people,  and  found  out  which  newspaper 
readers  buy  what— information  worth  a  lot  to  you!  Ask  your 
advertising  agency  or  any  New  York  News  Office  to  show  you... 

“Profile  of  the  Millions” 


Within  a  single  month . .  • 

2,150,000  served  packaged  bread 
1,770,000  served  cold  cereal 
1,540,000  served  hot  cereal 
1,280,000  served  instant  coffee 
1,920,000  served  regular  coffee 
1,850,000  served  soft  drinks 
1,590,000  served  frozen  juices 
570,000  served  canned  meat 
630,000  served  frozen  meat 
1,510,000  served  frozen  vegetables 

(The  abmie  figures  refer  only  to  the 
s^^ijnoo  women  readers  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  live  in  New  York  City  and 
suhurhs.  Copyright  7955  by 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.) 


THE  3  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper. -.wiV/i  more  than 

twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America... 
S20  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City . . .  Tribune  Tower,  (Chicago . . . 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco ...  1 1 27  Ullshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Newspaper  ""Vital  Foree’ 
In  Plant  City  Relations 


San  Francisco 
Newspapers  are  a  vital  force 
in  a  program  of  plant  com¬ 
munity  relations,  F,  T.  Mc¬ 
Carty  of  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  told  a  gathering  of  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  here. 

Newspaper  assistance,  every¬ 
where,  will  enable  expansion  of 
the  “PCR”  move  into  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  nation, 
the  consultant  for  G.  E.  serv¬ 
ices  told  the  session  over  which 
Arthur  Talbott,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  presided. 

Admittedly  the  profits  from 
such  an  activity  are  found  in 
building  the  community  rather 
than  in  dollars,  Mr.  McCarty 
added  in  appealing  for  wider 
development  of  this  grass  roots 
move. 

New  Moves  Planned 
G.  E.  will  be  a  continuing  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  move.  For  the  com¬ 
pany  that  decentralized  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  placed  its  entire 
community  relations  program 
at  the  community  level  some 


years  ago  is  expanding  into 
new  cities. 

This  means  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  had  122  plants  in 
1947,  today  has  142  plants.  It 
plans  to  have  plants  in  160 
to  175  cities  and  towns  by  1965, 
Mr.  McCarty  reported. 

The  “big  switch”  which 
added  plant  and  community  re¬ 
lations  programs  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  local  plant  managements 
can  be  most  effective  when 
other  major  businesses  of  the 
community  join  in  the  local 
program,  Mr.  McCarty  said. 

Such  programs  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  any  community,  Mr. 
McCarty  said.  The  full  program 
ranges  from  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  into  all  phases  of 
community  development  by  the 
participation  of  plant  person¬ 
nel  and  management,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Plant  community  advertising 
is  an  important  phase  of  de¬ 
velopment.  “Tap”  advertising 
is  not  worth  while,  he  declared, 
implementing  his  views  by 
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terming  some  of  this  copy 
“shotgun  advertising.” 

Newspaper  support  and  di¬ 
rection  in  the  CPR  campaigns 
is  of  additional  value  because 
“the  newspapers  provide  the 
unseen  audience  of  every  in¬ 
cident  that  happens”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty  stressed. 

Climate  Producer 

The  CPR  operation,  in  pro¬ 
per  depth,  provides  understand¬ 
ing,  Mr.  McCarty  reported.  It 
can  produce  and  maintain  a 
climate  of  understanding  bene¬ 
ficial  to  profit  enterprise  and  to 
the  entire  community. 

Its  advertising  can,  on  oc¬ 
casions,  become  important. 
When  G.  E.  prepared  to  enter 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  field  with 
a  new  plant,  two  large-size 
advertisements  were  placed 
monthly  for  22  months. 

For  best  results,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty  said  he  prefers  locally- 
prepared  copy. 

Roche  Appointed 
PR  Chief  at  Stanley 

Appointment  of  James  F. 
Roche  as  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Stanley  Works 
of  New  Britain,  Conn,  was 
announced  this  week.  He  will 
assume  his  new  duties  Feb.  1, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Roche  has  been  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  Moore- 
McCormack  lines.  New  York 
shipping  firm,  since  1938.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  was  also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
Hartford  Courant  and  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Gazette. 


Giesen  To  Represent 
Duluth  News-Tribune 

Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Giesen,  a  native  of  St 
Paul,  has  been  appointed  ni- 
tional  advertising  represent!- 
tive'  of  the  Duluth  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Herald,  B.  H.  Bidder 
Jr.,  publisher,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Giesen  will  be  co-ordi¬ 
nator  for  the  newspapers’  ad¬ 
vertising  markets  in  Duluth 
and  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

The  representative  was  alBl- 
iated  with  the  advertising  d^ 
partment  of  the  St.  Ptnl 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Preu, 
Ridder-Johns  Advertising  Agen-  £ 
cy,  Minneapolis,  and  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  tht 
Northern  Automotive  Journal, 
a  regional  trade  publication. 

• 

Alcoa  Names  Hughes 

Dana  T.  Hughes  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  di-  ll 
rector  of  public  relations  of 
Alcoa  Products  Corp.,  responsi-  ■ 
ble  for  company  wide  public  r^  I 
lations  activities.  He  also  will  I 
ovei-see  operation  of  the  con-  I 
pany’s  news  bureau,  of  which  ® 
Roger  Witherell,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
named  manager. 

• 

Mager  Transferred 

Cleveulno 

Walter  Mager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Clna- 
land  (Ohio)  Press  is  being 
transferred  to  the  headquarters 
in  New  York  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 


NEWSPAPER 

MECHANICAL  EXECUTIVE 

Large  New  York  daily  newspaper  with  history  of  continu¬ 
ing  expansion  is  seeking  a  mechanical  executive,  age  40 
to  50,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  photo-engraving, 
composing  room,  stereotype  and  pressroom  operations. 
Main  responsibilities  at  the  start  will  be  in  the  field  of 
quality.  However,  a  man  who  has  the  ability  and  technical 
experience  to  coordinate  the  various  aspects  of  printing 
production  is  needed. 

Salary  $15,000  with  liberal  employe  benefits  and  retirement 
plan. 

Write  giving  details  of  your  technical  as  well  as  personal 
background.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  Number  433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEW  YORK 

99  Park  Av«. 
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POWER 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


WHERE 


DETROIT 

6-235  General  Motors  Bldg. 


DALLAS 

1005  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 


NEEDED 


ATLANTA 

Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 

2001  Liberty  Life  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS 

908  Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 


Capable  manpower,  strategically  located,  produce  sales 
power. 

While  each  Branham  Man  is  responsible  for  his  accounts  in 
his  section  of  the  nation,  collectively  men  from  every  office 
work  together  to  ask  for  the  order  and  secure  the  business. 
This  often  results  in  the  team  work  of  three  or  four  Branham 
Men.  Each  man  works  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
contacting  the  agency,  home  office,  regional  and  district 
offices  of  an  account  to  secure  the  schedule. 

That  is  salespower. 

Ask  your  Branham  Man. 


MEMPHIS 

1028  Sterick  Bldg 


MIAMI 

496  N.E.  29th  Terrace 


LOS  ANGELES 

6399  WiUhire  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

703  Market  St. 
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The  Tribune  feels,  that  as  a 
newspaper,  it,  too,  has  a  duty 
beyond  just  selling  ad  space. 
It  wants  to  serve  the  advertiser 
by  offering  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  sound  research. 
Much  of  this  kind  of  research 
started  among  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies,  but 
now  the  Tribune  is  going  more 
and  more  into  the  retail  field. 

Seeking  Difference 

It  is  seeking,  for  example, 
to  determine  the  psychological 
difference  between  downtown 
and  neighborhood  shopping  on 
the  part  of  men  and  women. 
Basically,  studies  show  that 
downtown  shopping  is  associated 
with  the  formal  approach,  while 
neighborhood  shopping  conno¬ 
tates  informality.  “But  the 
strength  of  downtown  shopping 
lies  in  the  formal  note,”  said 
Mr.  Martineau.  “Women  think 
of  downtown  shopping  as  an 
outing — ‘a  day  on  the  town,’ 
including  lunch  or  dinner  in 
town  with  their  husbands.” 

A  study  of  department  store 
advertising  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Tribune  by  So¬ 
cial  Research,  Inc.  It  aims  to 


find  out  how  department  store 
advertising  creates  personality 
of  the  store.  “Institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  used  to  be  something 
that  departed  from  a  store’s 
ordinary  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Martineau.  “We  are  finding  now 
that  physical  appearance  of  an 
ad  says  something  about  the 
store — tells  you  what  kind  of 
a  store  it  is  through  symbol¬ 
ism. 

“Management  is  moving  in 
this  direction,  also,  trying  to 
understand  consumerism,”  he 
continued.  “We  have  a  consump¬ 
tion  economy  today — not  a  pro¬ 
duction  economy.  All  this  gets 
back  to  understanding  people.” 

The  Tribune  recognizes  that 
selling  advertising  has  moved 
way  past  the  old  method  of 
merely  handing  out  data  on  cir¬ 
culation  and  linage.  Research 
data  can  be  refined  and  inter¬ 
preted  to  help  ad  salesmen  in 
specific  situations.  The  Tribune 
calls  it  “creative  selling,”  when 
they  are  able  to  contribute  to 
the  marketing  and  copy  plans 
of  an  advertiser. 

“We  make  a  specific  proposal, 
as  compared  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  negative  selling  of  knock¬ 
ing  off  other  media,”  explained 
Mr.  Martineau,  whose  depart¬ 
ment  works  closely  with  the 
Tribune’s  ad  sales  staff.  By  so 


doing,  its  salesmen  get  to  top 
management  and  often  can  help 
an  advertiser  with  a  specific 
sales  problem. 

“Most  media  research  starts 
with  the  wrong  perspective,”  he 
asserted.  “They  try  to  prove 
something.  We  go  at  it  differ¬ 
ently.  We  try  to  be  completely 
objective  and  take  our  chances 
on  how  our  study  will  be  of 
value  to  us  in  terms  of  ad  lin¬ 
age.  By  so  doing,  we  avoid 
intra-newspaper  fights  and  can 
often  help  newspapers,  as  a 
whole,  in  relation  to  other 
media.” 

Pierre  Martineau  is  sort  of 
a  small  town  boy  in  a  big  city. 
His  earthy  style  of  talking 
stems  from  his  early  training 
on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  where  he  was 
promotion  manager.  He  joined 
the  Tribune  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  department  10  years  ago, 
becoming  head  of  the  Research 
and  Presentations  Division 
about  five  years  ago.  Since 
then  he  has  steeped  himself 
in  social-psychological  subjects, 
spending  considerable  time 
“tapping”  advanced  thinkers  in 
this  whole  field  of  motivation 
studies.  His  office  library 
“reads”  like  that  of  a  college 
professor,  but  when  Pierre  gets 
up  to  talk  the  hard-boiled  busi¬ 


ness  man  sits  and  listens. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy. 
How  about  the  mechanics  of  the 
Tribune’s  research  program? 

Mr.  Martineau’s  departmnt 
includes  about  60  employes. 
Personnel  include,  specialists  in 
market  researci.,  circulation 
analysis,  linage  analysis,  as  well 
as  an  economist,  sociologist, 
anthropologist,  two  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  a  communications  ex- 
pert.  In  addition,  the  Tribune 
draws  on  the  best  scientific 
brains  in  conducting  studies  of 
human  behavior. 

Working  directly  with  Mr. 
Martineau  are  Don  Klein,  man-  J 
ager  of  research,  and  Howard 
Keefe,  Jr.,  manager  of  present¬ 
ations. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  research  projects  spon¬ 
sored  : 

Current  Studies 

•  The  Consumer  Panel,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1948, 
is  one  of  the  largest  consumer 
research  projects  in  the  country,  i 
The  panel  explores  the  move¬ 
ment  of  grocery  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Chicago,  through  analy¬ 
sis  of  continuous  reports  of 
purchases  by  a  representative 
number  of  Chicago  families.  ] 
The  panel  figures  are  considered  r 
important  indicators  of  such 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  RESPONDING  TO 
1,466,664  LINES  OF  FOOD  ADVERTISING! 


FOR  THE  15th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  THE 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  PUBLISHED 


MORE  RETAIL  FOOD  LINAGE  THAN  ANY 


1955  RETAIL  POOD  LINAGE  LINES 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  .  .  .  1,400,664 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  .  .  959,455 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  .  .  .  1,171,133 

N.Y.  Journal-American  .  .  .  1,109,355 

N.Y.  World-Talagrom-Sun  .  .  680,002 

N.Y.  Poff  .  783,697 

N.Y.  News .  497,727 

N.Y.  Mirror  .  407,276 

N.Y.  Timof .  204,363 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  ....  121,379 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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OTHER  NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPER! 
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WALLASTAR  BUNDLER 


If  you  would  like  to  see  Wallastars  and 
Starwrappers  in  operation, 
write  for  complete  information. 


The  Wallastar  Automatic  B\indl«r  and 
Starwrapper  provide  the  greatest  advance 
in  mailroom  mechanization  in  years. 
Together,  they  form  an  in-line  system 
that  automatically  aligns,  wraps  and 
bundles  papers  for  delivery  to 
the  shipping  dock.  Wherever  installed  Uiey 
insure  faster  delivery  and  low«r  costs. 

No  matter  how  your  mailroom  is  now 
set  up,  or  what  may  be  your  future  needs, 
there  is  a  Cline  mailroom  system  to 
meet  your  requirements! 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUEAaURMO  COMPANY 

3405  West  47lli  Street,  Chkage  32,  Illinois 

Los  Angeles  17,  CoRfomio  •  New  York  17,  New  York 
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KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
STRASBURG  •  VIRGINIA 


Study  Shows 
Retailer  Cost 
To  Advertise 


‘Operation 
Improvement’ 
Offers  Linage 

Operation  Home  Improve- 
ment  (E  &  P,  Jan.  21,  page  20) 
presents  many  opportunities 


for  newspaper  advertising  in  differ  in  productivity  and  cost 
comparison  with  their  fellows  of  sales.  (In  a  sense,  newspa- 
operating  under  similar  condi-  per  advertising  is  a  salesman 
tions.  on  the  retailer’s  payroll.)” 

“In  making  this  survey,  it  The  study  will  classify  news- 
has  been  necessary  to  make  papers  as  non-competitive  if 
literally  thousands  of  calcula-  they  are  under  the  same  owner- 
tions  under  the  pressure  of  ship,  management  or  business 
time  limitations.  These  have  control,  even  though  owned  by 
been  complicated  by  a  widely  individual  persons  or  groups, 
varying  standard  of  quoting  The  rate  will  be  regarded  a 
newspaper  rates  other  than  in  “forced  combination”  if  the 
‘agate  line’  and  by  ‘column  retailer  is  required  to  use  two 
inch.’  Much  transition  and  or  more  papers  to  obtain  the 
transposition  to  the  norm  of  combination  rate,  even  if  he 
the  ‘milline  rate’  has  been  has  the  choice  of  using  either 
necessary.  the  morning  or  the  evening  pa- 

“As  everyone  who  deals  with  per,  alone, 
display  newspaper  advertising  An  evening  and  a  morning 
knows,  it  is  impossible  to  ar-  paper  of  separate'  ownership 
rive  at  a  completely  fair  and  and  not  in  any  forced  corn- 
accurate  norm  for  all  papers.  bination  are  marked  “com- 
“It  is  fully  appreciated  by  petitive.” 
the'  American  Retail  Federation  • 

that  the  lowest  agate  line  rate  ,  .  o  4  •„  c  i? 
is  not  always  the  ‘best  buy’, 

nor  is  the  highest  milline  rate  San  Francisco 

always  the  ‘poorest  buy.’  News¬ 
papers  vary 

pulling  power,  just  as  salesmen 

facilities  and  services  for  ad- 
vertisers  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
IkW  Ik  o*^ce  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 

tising,  AN  PA,  here.  Mr.  Bendik  ~Smxdl  Homes  Guide  and  Horn 
I  I  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  Modernizing  magazine'  in  Chi- 

I  with  BoA  research  in  New  cago.  Before  that  he  was  city 
I  York.  editor  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kas.) 

I  •  Daily  Tribune, 

I  Regular  Advertiser  • 

I  Laramie,  Wyo.  Schaehle  Appointed 

I  A1  Hurwitz  took  occasion,  Henry  Schachte,  vicepresi- 
subjects.  Brief,  compelling  cop)  -  b)  diMin.  |  while  the  Wyoming  PrCss  As-  dent.  Lever  Brothers,  and  s 
I  sociation  was  meeting  here  re-  member  of  the  Association  of 
I  cently,  to  mention  that  his  ad  National  Advertisers’  board  of 
I  for  Al’s  Midwest  Store  has  ap-  directors,  has  been  appointed 
I  peared  in  the  upper  lefthand  chairman  of  the  ANA’s  Adver- 
I  comer  of  the  back  page  of  the  tising  Management  CommittM. 
I  Boomerang  every  day  for  36  succeeding  Edward  G.  Gerbic, 
|c  years.  The  Boomerang  is  about  vicepresident,  Johnson  &  John- 
I  to  observe  its  75th  anniversary,  son. 
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The  board  of  directors  of 
Ohi  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  John  R.  Doscher  as 
executive  director  and  Don 
Moore  as  assistant  director. 

Formerly  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Life  magazine, 
Joseph  Bendik  has  been  Mr.  Doscher  has  been  serving 
in  quality  and  named  market  research  con-  as  executive  director  of  Ohi 
sultant  in  a  move  to  expand  since  August  1,  on  a  leave-of- 

absence  from  Time  Inc. 

Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of 


locally  -  influenced 


America’s  Finest  Religious  Feature.  Beautiful 


art-work  and  illustrations  of  human-interest 


guished  editors.  Ov’cr  500  different  ads  now 
available  in  mat  Form  complete.  Now  serving 
over  900  newspapers  regularly 


Tlip  Canton  lUposilory.  The  Mariun  8tar. 
Tlie  Halem  Newt.  The  8teubenvUle  Herald- 
atar.  The  Porttmouth  Timet.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  East  Liverpool  Review. 


THE 

HEARS! 

NEWSPAPERS 

published 

more  advertising  linage 

in  1955 

than  in  any  year 
in  their  history 


During  the  12  months  of  1955  The  Hearst  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  more  advertising  linage... national,  retail  and  classified... 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  Hearst  history. 

The  advertising  volume  of  The  Hearst  Newspapers  for 
the  year  1955  totaled  301,624.259  lines ...  a  gain  of  31,030,415 
lines  over  1954.  This  was  a  substantially  greater  percentage 
of  gain  than  that  of  our  competitors. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  JOl’RNAL-AMERICAN  •  NEW  YORK  MIRROR  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  PITTSRtJRGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  ALBANY 
TIMES-UNION  •  BOSTON  RECORD-AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 


BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD-EXPRESS  •  SAN  PRANCISTO  EXAMINER  •  ^AN  PRANHSCO  CALL-BULLETIN  •  SEATTLE  POST-INTBLUGENCER 


DAILY  GRCULATION  5.021,542 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  6,792,235 
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rich  market  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

Like  certain  valuable  minerals,  many 
other  good  things  are  to  be  had  through 
Depth  of  Penetration.  By  running  a  regu¬ 
lar  program  of  advertising  in  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  rich  MONITOR 
market  in  the  most  favorable  way  possible 
—  and  come  up  with  sales. 

In  this  great  international  daily  news¬ 
paper,  your  advertising  will  get  preferred 
reading  by  these  MONITOR  families. 

Leading  retailers  tell  us  that  MONITOR 
readers  consistently  ask  for  brands  they 
have  seen  advertised  in  the  MONITOR. 
May  we  submit  a  custom-made  program 
of  advertising  for  your  product?  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  tnfmrnolionot  Dotfy  Nev^spoper 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michiican  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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factors  as  brand  loyalty,  impact 
of  advertising  and  special  pro¬ 
motions.  To  date,  this  single 
activity  represents  a  research 
investment  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000. 

•  The  Tribune  just  completed 
an  extensive  study  of  popula¬ 
tion  characteristics  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Chicago,  pointing  up 
changes  that  have  occurred 
since  the  1950  U.  S.  Census.  This 
sample  census  revealed  major 
changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  area  during  the  past  five 
years,  including  growth  of 
population,  size  of  households, 
and  annual  income  of  family 
units. 

•  The  Tribune’s  media  stud¬ 
ies  interpret  changes  in  people’s 
habits.  Research  already  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  area  focussed  on 
relationships  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  society,  seeking  an¬ 
swers  to  such  questions  as:  Are 
the  newspaper’s  functions 
changing?  What  do  people  ex¬ 
pect  from  today’s  newspaper? 
How  are  social  changes  creating 
new  reading  tastes? 

Study  Consumer  Behavior 

•  Studies  of  consumer  be¬ 
havior  include  such  things  as  a 
study  of  travel  habits,  to  find 
out  the  why,  when,  where  and 
how  of  business  and  pleasure 
travel,  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic.  Another  study  seeks  to 
obtain  a  definition  of  certain 
major  shopping  centers,  includ¬ 
ing  types  of  customers,  where 
they  come  from,  what  attitudes 
they  have  toward  the  shopping 
center, 

•  A  department  store  study, 
now  under  way,  compares  down¬ 
town  shopping  with  outlying 
districts — and  small  stores  with 
large  ones — including  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  different  person¬ 
ality  types  among  shoppers, 
who  influences  their  choices, 
and  other  psychological  at¬ 
titudes.  This  study  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Tribune  personnel 
in  cooperation  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  University  of  Minnesota 
sociologist. 

•  An  investigation  of  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  gasoline  purchas¬ 
ing,  including  a  study  of  com¬ 
pany  images  and  evaluation  of 
advertising  themes,  is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  staff  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  William 
Henry,  chairman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago’s  Committee  on 
Human  Development. 

•  A  survey  of  major  appli¬ 
ances  by  stores,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  brands  and  types  of  people 


involved  in  purchasing  them, 

•  A  study  of  lumber  toj 
building  supplies  currently  na. 
der  way,  investigates  the  rok 
of  advertising  in  home  building 
remodeling  and  do-it-yourself! 
The  role  of  women  in  building 
is  also  being  studied. 

Grant  to  U  of  C 

•  A  grant  has  also  been  made  1 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  1 
enable  Lloyd  C.  Warner,  one  of  H 
the  country’s  foremost  anthro-  U 
pologists,  to  conduct  a  broad  § 
scale  social  study  of  Metropoli-  § 
tan  Chicago.  'The  study  will  ex-  jt 
plore  the  taste  and  style  of  Hfe 
of  metropolitan  Chicagoans,  in¬ 
vestigating  their  shopping  hab¬ 
its,  saving  and  spending  habits, 
and  purchases  of  automobiles, 
furniture,  etc.  It  marks  the 
first  known  attempt  to  (k- 
lineate  social  class  and  social 
mobility  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

One  further  statement  from 
Mr.  Martineau,  who  doesn’t 
want  his  fellow  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  researchers  to  think  that 
mere  size  and  money  are  the 
answer  to  effective  research: 

“Where  a  lot  of  newspapers 
made  a  sad  mistake  is  they 
merely  sought  to  show  a  lot  of 
interesting  facts,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  interpret  them  in 
terms  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  takes  a  lot  of  brain 
scrubbing  sometimes  to  come 
up  with  the  answer  to  ‘What  do 
these  facts  mean?’  That's  why 
market  research  and  social 
studies  must  be  closely  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  avoid  ‘blue 
sky’  findings.” 

• 

367  List  ROP  Data 

Under  Uniform  Format 

Out  of  a  total  of  638  news¬ 
papers  accepting  ROP  color. 
.367  now  present  rates  and  data 
in  uniform  listings  in  Newspa¬ 
per  Rates  and  Data,  according 
to  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service. 

For  the  papers  included  in  the 
analysis,  the  color  rate  stru^ 
tures  followed  four  standard 
patterns : 

%  premium  applying  to  any 
size  color  unit — (black  4 
1  color — 25%) 

%  premiums  applying  to  spe¬ 
cific  color  units — (black 
&  1  color — 1000  lines  to 
full  page,  30%;  full  page, 
25%) 

Flat  dollar  premium  apply¬ 
ing  to  any  size  color  unit 
(black  &  1  color— $220.00) 

Flat  dollar  premium  apply¬ 
ing  to  specific  color  units 
(black  &  1  oollor — 1000  to 
1500  lines,  $220.00;  1500 
lines  to  page,  $250.00;  full 
page,  $275,00) 
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Question: 


WHO  PRINTS  Colot  Cmk  Stfpimofs 

FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS? 


Answer: 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Question: 


Why  do  more  newspapers  turn  to  KING 

for  their  Sunday  Comic  printing? 


Answer: 


Editors  of  these  papers  have  found  KING  offers  them: 

SUPERIOR  PRINTING  QUALITY . . . 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE . . . 

COMPLETE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  COMIC  AND 
ADVERTISING  CONTENT  .  .  . 

TOP  VALUE  FOR  THEIR  PRINTING  DOLLARS . . . 
backed  up  by  the  Biggest  Name  in  Newspaper  Syndication 

King  Features  Syndicate 

Find  out  how  KFS  Color  Printing  can 
solve  afl  your  Sunday  Comic  Supple^ 
ment  problems. 

phone,  wire  or  write  F.  J.  Nicht,  gen.  sales  mgr. 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Schlits  Beer  Loses 
Head  at  Latest  Agency 

The  $9,000,000  Joseph  Schlitz  “officer”  referred  to  by  I 


build  a  fire  •  •  • 

Delaware  County  (Pa.) 

A  Big  Independent  Market^ 

where  it  co^ts 

the  ONLY  hometown  daiiy~jr  , 


195*  - 

,are  County 


L.  Williams,  who  has  been 
named  to  a  similar  position  with 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Et- 
aminer. 

Mr.  Sciarrino,  a  native  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been  a 
Times  staff  member  for  two 
and  one-half  years,  serving  as 
research  manager.  He  formerly 
served  as  assistant  promotion 
manager  for  the  Columbst 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 


rAII  tima  C. 
hi|li  circelatiaa 
ol  3(,027  is  primary  ' 
ceveragt . . .  90%  sat- 
uratiM  whert  it  counts 
...  in  0*0  of  the  rickost 
markots  i*  Ponnsylvania. 

Who*  you  atfvortiso  in  tho 
Ckostar  linos,  you'ro  put- 
ti*|  your  Mossafo  whoro 
it  counts  ...  in  tho 
only  homotoom  daily. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Now  that  she  has  her  $8,- 
000, OCO  contract,  it  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  Marilyn  is 
in  pretty  good  shape. 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  put  your  story  over  in  '56 

No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 

C  H I C  AGO 

^^ySUN -TIMES 

211  W.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


IEPIESENTED  ITi  SAWTEI.FEI6US0N.WAIKEI  (0.,  lOS  AN6EIES,  SAN  FIANCISCO.  PHILADEIFHIA,  DETIOII.  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEI  CO.,  MIAMI  lEACN 
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THE  EXCITING,NEW 


Likewise,  the  housewife  who  is 
seeking  a  baby  carriage  or  a 
boy  who  has  lost  his  dog 
should  have  preferred  rates. 

“I  pose  these  questions  be¬ 
cause  the  counting  office  so 
often  forgets  the  subscriber. 
What  would  we  do  without  the 
reader?” 


CLASSIHED  CLINIC 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Speaking  before  the  10th  an-  interest,  be  applied, 
nual  convention  of  the  South-  “When  Page  1  is  made  up, 
em  Classified  Advertising  Man-  the  freshest  and  most  attractive 
agers  Association,  J.  W.  West,  news  articles,  from  a  reader 
vicepresident  and  general  man-  standpoint,  are  given  the  pre- 
ager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  f  erred  positions  with  great 
Chronicle  and  the  Augusta  emphasis,”  he  said,  “Since  the 
Herald,  questioned  the  wisdom  Classified  advertising  page  is 
of  placing  want  ads  in  the  back  also  a  page  filled  with  news 
pages  of  the  newspaper.  De-  items,  instead  of  an  alphabet- 
daring  that  while  he  did  not  ical  listing,  have  any  of  you 
advocate  Page  1  position  for  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
classified,”  ...  I  do  say  that  ever  looked  at  your  page  with 
it  has  far  more  readership  and  the  idea  of  putting  the  most 
circulation  building  possibili-  interesting  news  items  first? 
ties  than  some  news  stories  “For  example,  instead  of 
that  take  up  far  more  space.”  burying  such  well-read  items  as 
He  recalled  that  in  Colonial  Lost  and  Found  and  Jobs 
days  want  ads  did  appear  on  Wanted,  why  not  give  them 
Page  1.  preferred  reading  positions?  I 

Mr.  West  said  he  was  dis-  think  it  would  build  readership 
turbed  by  the  trend  toward  and  advertising  results, 
making  classified  type  so  small  “I  know  many  of  you  have  Split-Run  or  Premium 
the  subscriber  refuses  to  read  taken  into  consideration  in  your  To  conserve  newsprint  the 
it.  rate  making  the  fact  that  a  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  is 

Comparing  want  ad  makeup  man  who  is  placing  an  ad  for  dropping  from  four  to  eight 
with  news  makeup  he  suggested  a  job  should  have  all  possible  pages  of  want  ads  in  out-of- 
that  the  same  yardstick,  reader  breaks  on  the  price  of  his  ad.  city  editions. 

The  program  works  like  this: 


Help  Wanted  Ads  Up  print  only  holds  up,  and  per- 

A  study  of  113  newspapers  to  SO  after  expanded 

around  the  country  revealed  linage  on  an  augmented  sched- 
that  Help  Wanted  ad  count  ule.” 

moved  up  to  8,665,771  in  1955  Biggest  gains  in  the  past 
from  6,483,865  in  1954.  The  year  have  been  in  Help  Wanted, 
figures  were  revealed  in  the  Real  Estate  and  Automotive, 
publication  of  the  Philadelphia  There  continues  to  exist  i 
advertising  agency,  B.  K.  Davis  turnover  in  critical  markets- 
&  Bro.,  “Help  Wanted  Trend,”  newspaper  personnel  depart- 
and  were  compiled  by  Gerald  ments  are  constantly  searching 
G.  Griffin,  general  manager,  for  people  who  can  spell  and 
This  compares  with  16,538,388  type,  correctly  and  rapidly,  for 
ads  in  1952  during  the  Korean  use  in  the  classified  advertis- 
fracas.  ing  department. 

Mr.  Griffin  anticipates  that  In  a  discussion  of  censor- 
Help  Wanted  will  continue  to  ship,  C.  Kenneth  Ward  Hart- 
climb  for  the  better  part  of  ford,  Courant,  said  that  “al- 
this  year.  As  the  demand  for  most  anything  goes”  in  news- 
engineers  increases,  more  and  paper  copy  in  the  Far  West, 

In........  +l,.n  nofnn.n...r  nor.  EaSt  H  mUCh  fflOre 

restrictive  policy  prevails. 

In  this  respect,  he  said,  Ea.st 
Coast  dailies  are  “very  tough," 
but  the  policy  gets  “more  liber¬ 
al”  fartW  West. 


for  j 
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^^eflecting  the  high  tide  of  business  in  Kansas  City 
and  the  increasing  reliance  of  advertisers  on  The  Star  as  the 
prime  sales  medium  in  the  dynamic  Kansas  City  market .  .  . 


In  1955 

The  Kansas  City  Star 
Carried 

51695,029 

Lines  of  Advertising 

. . .  the  greatest  linage  volume 


in  Star  history  and  a  gain 
of  5,319,371  lines  over  1954, 
itself  a  record  year. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

How  Weekly  Qualified 
For  Haily  PublieatioW 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


EflForts  to  oust  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Vancouver,  Washington, 
collapsed  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state  recently  that  the  weekly 
Clark  County  News  had  been 
converted  into  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  by  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  city  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the’  proposed  home  nile 
charter.  (289  Pac.  2d  982). 

In  the  state  Constitution  it 
is  provided  that  a  city  with 
a  population  of  20,000  or  more 
may  have  home  rule  with  its 
own  charter  but  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that,  “Such  proposed  char¬ 
ter  shall  be  published  in  two 
daily  papers  published  in  said 
city  for  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  day  of  submitting  the 
same  to  the  electors  for  their 
approval.” 

When,  in  1950,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  city  exceeded  the 
20,000  mark  this  charter  was 


drafted.  At  that  time,  however, 
there  were  two  newspapers  in 
the  city,  one  the  Columbian  and 
Sun  published  five  days  a  week 
and  the  other  the  Clark  County 
News,  published  once  a  week. 

The  Weekly  News  undertook 
the  distribution  daily  of  1,000 
copies  in  each  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  it  had  divided 
its  city  distributon.  Then  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  fifth  day  the 
distribution  pattern  was  re¬ 
peated  until  this  proposed  home 
rule  charter  had  been  published 
daily  for  30  days. 

Adequate  Notice 

In  an  effort  to  abrogate  the 
charter  and  by  so  doing  oust 
the  incumbents  of  the  City 
Council  it  was  contended  that 
the  publication  in  this  news¬ 
paper  did  not  conform  to  this 
provision  of  the  constitution. 

In  this  decision,  sustaining 
the  lower  court  and  holding 


Mr.  Publisher... 

LET  A 
CAPCO 
WINDER 
_LP  YOU 


SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 


With  the  tight  market  and  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print  today,  why  not  let  a  CAPCO  rewinder 
save  you  from  two  to  four  rolls  of  usable  news¬ 
print  a  day  that  is  now  going  as  core  waste, 
and  being  sold  as  white  waste  or  cut  up  for 
copy  paper?  More  than  ever  today  more 
newsprint  means  more  advertising  linage. 

Get  complete  details  on  the 
''newsprint  saver"  from 

CAPITAL  TOOL 

and  Manufacturing  Co. 

5000  Calvert  Rd.,  Colege  Pork,  Md.  Phone  UNion  4-7677 


that  the  method  adopted  for 
publishing  the  chailer  met  the 
requirements  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  court  asserted: 

“A  strict  interpretation  in 
the  instant  case  stresses  honors 
and  heaps  confusion  upon  the 
two  words,  daily  newspaper, 
and  upon  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  state  consti¬ 
tution.  A  broad,  and  it  might 
be  said,  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion  recognizes  reality  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  real  purpose  of 
the  constitution  makers,  which 
was  the  giving  of  reasonable 
notice  to  voting  citizens. 

“It  is  certainly  not  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  real  purpose  of 
the  constitution  to  approve 
adequate  means  of  notice  aside 
from  those  narrowly  specified 
by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
words,  daily  newspaper.  Except 
for  a  narrow,  extreme  defini¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspaper,  the 
Clark  County  News,  when  pub¬ 
lished  five'  days  a  week  for  30 
issues  during  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days,  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  daily  newspaper,  i.e., 
during  the  period  when  it  was 
published  five  days  per  week 
and  carried  the’  proposed  ‘home 
rule’  chai-ter  in  30  issues.  At 
that  time  it  certainly  was  not 
a  weekly  paper. 

“It  would  seem  to  be  not 
even  a  slight  exaggeration  that 
the  constitution  makers,  and 
certainly  lay  minds  and  voting 
citizens,  would  agree  that  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  charter  for  five 
days  per  week  for  over  30 
issues  during  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days  in  the  Clark 
County  News,  would  constitute 
a  daily  publication  in  a  news¬ 
paper;  and  that  such  a  notice 
of  the  charter  and  its  provi¬ 
sions  would  constitute  (a)  ade¬ 
quate  notice  and  information  to 
the  interested  voters  of  Van¬ 
couver,  and  (b)  compliance 
with  the  constitution. 

“In  other  words,  it  is  a 
sound  position  that  the  pub¬ 


lication  of  the  charter  by  tht  I 
city  in  the’  Columbian  and  ii  I 
the  News  constituted  compij.  ■ 
ance  with  the  publication  n-  a 
quirements  of  the  constitotioa  9 
and  provided  effective  and  ade-  ■ 
quate  notice  to  the  citizens  eon-  a 
cerning  the  proposed  charter  f 
election,  the  new  charter  and  | 
its  provisions.”  ? 

Five-Day  ‘Dailies’  |> 

This  conclusion  the  Wajh-  p. 
ington  court  fortified  by  rnf-  | 
erence  to  a  decision  in  Mon- 
tana  interpreting  a  statute  r-  m 
quiring  that  the  intention  to 
create  a  special  improvement  ■  J 
district  for  the  construction  of  E. 
a  power  dam,  “must  be  pub- 
lished  for  five  days  in  a  daily  r] 
newspaper  and  in  some  tot  i 
issue  of  a  weekly  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  city  or  town." 

This  notice  had  beeh  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Havre  (Monti 
Daily  News  for  five  days  of  ; 
the  week.  \ 

“The  period  for  publication 
is  five  days,”  said  that  court  j 
“It  has  been  held  that  a  news¬ 
paper  published  five  days  in 
the  week  is  a  daily  newspaper  ; 
in  the  popular  sense.  We  sub-  ; 
scribe  to  that  view.” 

Another  decision  in  this  umr  ^ 
character  of  a  controversy  was 
rendered  by  the  Texas  appellate  i 
court  only  a  few  mon^s  ago.  3 
“The  term  ‘daily  newspaper*  in  3 
its  popular  sense,”  said  that  S 
court,  “means  a  paper  whkh  | 
according  to  its  usual  custom  ^ 
is  published  every  day  of  the  • 
week  except  one,  for  instance, 
Sunday  or  Monday,  or  which  U 
published  every  day  in  the  j 
week  except  both  Sunday  and 
Monday.  Thus  it  has  been  held 
that  a  newspaper  which  is 
printed  and  published  five  days 
in  each  week  is  a  daily  news- 
paper  ...” 

• 

BBB  Program  on  TV 
Leads  to  Libel  Award 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  j 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITV,  MISSOURI 


EDITOR  ac  PU 


The  State  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  award  of  damages 
for  libel  to  an  Albuquerque  , 
television  repair  service  as  the 
outgrowth  of  a  TV  program. 

Stanley  Davis  and  Geo^e 
Young,  operators  of  a  television 
service’  company,  had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  regularly  in  a  local 
newspaper  that  they  repaired 
and  adjusted  television  sets  for 
$2.50  plus  parts. 

On  March  30,  1954  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Broadcasting  Company  car¬ 
ried  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
The  narrator  displayed  the 
newspaper  advertisement  and 
used  language  that  was 
atory  per  se,  the  court  rulw- 
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The  Spirit  of  Service  That  Keeps  on  Growing 


There  is  a  heritage  of  service  that 
is  passed  on  from  one  generation  of 
telephone  people  to  another. 

It  had  its  beginning  more  than 
eighty  years  ago  when  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  gave  the  world  its  first 
telephone.  It  has  grown  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown. 

Many  times  each  day  and  night 
this  spirit  of  service  is  expressed  in 
some  friendly,  helpful  act  for  some¬ 


one  in  need.  The  courtesy,  loyalty 
and  teamwork  that  telephone  people 
put  into  their  daily  jobs  arc  a  part 
of  it. 

Out  of  it  have  come  the  courage 
and  inspiration  that  have  surmounted 
fire  and  flood  and  storm. 

W^e,  the  telephone  people  of  today, 
are  vested  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrving  on  this  trust.  It  is  human 
to  make  mistakes  and  so  at  times 


the  job  we  do  for  you  may  not  be  all 
that  we  want  it  to  be.  But  in  the  long 
run,  we  know  that  how  we  do  our 
individual  job  and  how  we  bear 
our  individual  responsibility  will  de¬ 
termine  how  we  fulfill  our  trust. 

For  our  business  is  above  all  a 
business  of  people  ...  of  men  and 
women  who  live  and  work  and  serve 
in  countless  communities  through¬ 
out  the  land. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Journalism  Jobs 
Still  Hold  Appeal 

Cleveland 

The  old  aura  of  a  newspaper 
career  still  has  a  grasp  on  the 
public  mind.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  News  demon¬ 
strated  it  during  a  Printing 
Week  celebration  with  a  contest 
called  “The  Job  I'd  Like.” 

More  than  500  entries  were 
received,  although  there  was 
only  a  modest  cash  prize  of  $50 
and  a  scholarship  to  a  course'  in 
writing. 

First  prize  went  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  writer,  who  had 
the  simple  but  novel  idea  of 
wanting  to  start  it  the  bottom 
and  learn  all  he  could  about 
newspaper  work.  Other  contest¬ 
ants  wanted  to  work  in  sports 
and  as  critics  and  newspaper 
reporters. 

• 


Directs  Study— Tour 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Rae  0.  Weimer,  director  of 
Florida  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  been  selected  to  lead 
a  journalism  study-tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope  June  23 — Sept.  6. 


I 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  furnishes  every 
agency  with  its  Daily 
Newspaper  Directory 
as  well  as  other  aids 
to  help  Checking  De¬ 
partments  in  their 
work. 


Serf  ice  Offices  •NEWTtn  •ciiuci 
•  CIIIHHS  •MEHPRB 
•  SAN  nuwcisci 


Tubby  Fears  Press 
‘Unbalance’  in  ’56 

Chicago 

Robert  Tubby,  on  leave  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Saranac  Lake 
(N.  Y.)  Adirondack  Daily  En¬ 
terprise  to  serve  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Adlai  Stevenson,  voiced 
concern  that  Democrats  face  an 
“unbalanced  press”  in  favor  of 
Republicans  in  the  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  Tubby  made  this  asser¬ 
tion  before  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  last  week.  He  indicated 
that  Democrats  plan  to  lean 
heavily  on  television  to  offset 
what  he  termed  pro-Republican 
bias  in  many  newspapers. 

Jim  Brooks,  public  relations 
manager  of  Ekco  Products  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Headline  Club. 


Labor  News  Writers’ 
Conference  Is  Set 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Implications  of  the  AFL-CIO 
merger  and  the  controversial 
guaranteed  annual  wage  will  be 
the  major  topics  at  the  fourth 
annual  conference  for  reporters 
on  the  labor-management  beat 
to  take  place  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  here  Jan.  27  and  28. 

The  newsmen’s  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  State  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  brings  newsmen  together 
with  industrial  relations  experts 
for  background  on  current  news 
developments  in  this  field. 

• 

3  Health  Forums 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  series  of  three  free  com¬ 
munity  health  forums,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Hartford  Times, 
Hartford  County  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  and  Bushnell  Memorial 
Auditorium,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Times  publisher 
David  R.  Daniel. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


|j|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  editorial  workshop  ' 


By  Hoy  H.  Copperud 

Words,  Words,  Words 

The  sportsman  does  not  use'  a  shotgun  when  a  rifle 
will  do. 

And  when  it  comes  to  writing,  the  rifle  can’t  be  beat. 
The  reporter  who  closes  his  eyes,  pulls  the  trigger,  and 
lets  fly  with  a  barrage  of  words  ought  to  be  told  that 
somehow  they  lose  their  force  in  bunches.  A  single,  well- 
chosen  one  will  bring  the  quarry  down  every  time.  Some¬ 
times  more  than  one  are  necessary,  but  the  fewer  the 
better. 

The  soporific  habit  of  using  several  words  where  one 
will  serve  may  be  illustrated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
vs.  enough,  at  the  present  time  vs.  now,  and  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  vs.  near.  These  woolly  expressions 
occur  so  often  they  pop  readily  into  the  mind,  and  are 
as  readily  used  by  the  uncritical  writer.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  them.  Hunting  them  down  and  nailing  them 
to  the  wall  is  a  salutary  exercise. 

A  repulsive  pair  of  them  has  grown  onto  the  word 
future:  in  the  near  future,  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Translated,  in  the  near  future  means  soon,  and  tn  the 
not-too-distant  future  can  mean  before  long,  eventually, 
finally,  next  year,  sometime,  or  sooner  or  later.  Thd 
reader,  poor  fellow,  must  decide. 

The  word  case  is  the  progenitor  of  a  hardy  breed  of 
villains  that  seem  impervious  to  attack:  in  case  (if), 
in  most  cases  (usually),  if  that  were  the  ease  (if  so), 
not  the  case  (not  so),  in  the  ease  of  (concerning),  as 
in  the  case  of  (like). 

Here  is  a  little  beauty:  It  is  possible  that  this  ma- 
B  terial  may  become  mixed  with  clouds  in  some  cases  and 
S  induce  rain  sooner  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
B  case.  Stripping  this  down  to  what  counts,  we  get:  This 
B  material  may  become  mixed  with  clouds  and  induce  rain 
a  sooner. 

g  Some  redundancies  have  become  classical  targets  of 
g  editors:  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Main  (for 
g  at) ;  consensus  of  opinion  (for  consensus) :  entirely  de- 
B  stroyed  {destroyed).  Also  undeservedly  popular  are 
B  despite  the  fact  that  (although),  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  (because  or  since),  during  the  period  from  (from),  for 
B  the  purpose  of  (for). 

B  Redundancy  is  a  vast  and  overfertilized  field.  Among 
g  its  varieties,  as  classified  by  scholars,  are  pleonasm 
B  (using  more  words  than  necessary),  tautology  (repeat- 
=  ing  an  idea  in  different  words),  and  circumlocution  or 
I  periphrasis  (talking  around  the  subject).  There  is  some 
g  overlapping,  but  this  discussion  has  been  aimed  gener- 
I  ally  at  pleonasm, 
s  *  •  * 


j  Wayward  Words 

1°^  What  ever  happened  to  defi?  No  front  page  used  to 
^  be  complete  unless  it  had  one  being  hurled.  Looks  as 
M  if  there  are  fashions  in  headlines,  and  as  if  some  bro- 
B  mides  wear  out,  only  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Or  is 
I  it  defiance  itself  that  has  gone  out  of  style  in  an  age  of 
B  conformity? 


m 


The  debasement  of  the  expression  custom-built  can 
be  blamed  on  the  advertising  gentry.  It  once  meant 
“built  to  the  specifications  of  the  buyer,”  and  still  does, 
unless  you  read  it  in  an  ad,  where  everyone  now  realizes 
it  means  “mass-produced,  but  having  some  pretensions, 
not  necessarily  justified,  to  quality.”  Custom-built  and 
custom  are  generally  misapplied  in  this  way  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  houses.  The  word  estate  has  had  a  damag¬ 


ing  comedown,  too,  at  least  in  real-estate  promotion 
No  one  is  surprised  or  even  amused  any  more  to  find 
ordinary  subdivisions  ballyhooed  as  “estates.”  It’s  almost 
enough  to  make  a  man  wish  he'  weren’t  rich. 


mill 
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365  Days  a  Year  •  24  Hours  a  Day 


The  Goss  Company  always  is  ready  to  help  you  in 
emergencies. 

Someone  is  on  duty  every  minute  of  the  night  and  day 
— including  Sundays  and  holidays — in  the  Parts  Order 
Department,  to  give  your  repair  parts  orders  immediate 
attention. 

Each  of  these  experienced  men  is  intimately  familiar 
with  all  models  of  presses,  and  can  visualize  your  prob¬ 
lem  when  you  call.  He  checks  the  engineering  drawings 
of  your  press,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  proper  parts 
have  been  specified,  and  he  personally  follows  through 
— either  getting  the  parts  out  of  stock  or  expediting 
their  manufacture — and  then  rushes  them  to  you. 

Personal  atieniion  to  YOUR  problems  has  been 
standard  practice  at  the  Goss  Company  since  its  founding. 

Skilled,  factory-trained  machinists  are  available  for 
emergency  service  anywhere,  any  time. 

In  emergencies,  telephone.  You  will  find  someone  ready 
and  eager  to  help  you.  For  routine  assistance  and  for 
advice,  write  to  either  the  Field  Service  Department  or 
the  Parts  Order  Department.  Your  letter  will  be  given 
prompt,  thorough  and  courteous  attention,  with  every 
effort  being  made  to  supply  detailed,  practical  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  you  obtain  still  better  performance  from 
presses  and  stereotype  equipment. 

Two  trunk  lines: 

HIshoi*  — lor  emergency  service,  anil  at  night 

and  on  Similavs  and  holidays. 

BIshoi*  2-3200 — tor  routine  business  weekdays  from 

S  a. 111.  to  4:.^()  p.ni.  Jj 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  ' 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER,  I 
MAGAZINE  AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 


Fresh,  New  and  Exciting! 

To  Bring  New  Interest  Tol 
Greater  Reader  Response  ]l 


IRIS  LANE  DRESS  PATTERNS  MARTHA  MADIl 


IRIS  LANE  Dress  Patterns  are  created  by  a  group  of  designers  long 
experienced  in  the  field  of  publication  patterns  and  Home  Sewing.  This 
attractive  daily  dress  pattern  service  will  bring  new  interest  to  newspaper 
Women’s  Pages  and  step  up  your  reader  response. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  your  readers  will  be  supplied  with  a  special 
“PATT-O-RAMA”  Instruction  Chart  developed  exclusively  by  our  source 
and  combining  the  best  features  of  both  printed  and  perforated  patterns. 

It  is  with  a  measure  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  bring  this  new 
dress  pattern  service  to  newspapers.  Right  now,  the  sewing  season  is  at 
its  peak,  when  pattern  features  should  be  producing  maximum  returns. 
IRIS  LANE  Dress  patterns  are  created  exclusively  for  publications  and 
are  not  available  through  retail  stores. 

Charts  accompanying  IRIS  LANE  Patterns  show  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  instructions  to  follow.  Every  pattern  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  U.  S.  Government  Standards.  They  have  the  latest 
and  most  up  to  the  minute  styling  as  interpreted  by  designers  who  know 
the  wants  of  the  mass  reading  audience.  Serviced  with  illustrations  in 
1  column  mat  form  for  daily  publication. 


THIS  NEW  NEEDLEWO 
new  and  fascinating  ideas  of  a 
embroidery.  Every  pattern  is  cri 
available  only  through  that  sourc 
have  seen  these  new  MARTH.\ 
praise  of  our  efforts  to  bring  fresh 

MARTHA  MADISON  neetil  i 
these  newly  created  and  exclusive 
ideas  for  almost  every  conceivable 
service  available  today,  providing 
fascinatingly  stunning  stole  to  be 
bees  and  Home  Sweet  Home  mott 

The  MARTHA  MADISOK 
clusively  developed  for  publicatio 
permanent  decoration  that  will  not: 
been  created  for  dresses,  towels,  li 


The  new  MARTHA  MADlJr 
clearest,  richest  colors  possible,  hfl  < 
to  your  readers  with  each  patt™ 


MARTHA  MADISON  ne# 
newspapers  with  1  column  mats  i 


Dress  Patterns  with  Special  Patt-ol 
the  Best  Features  of  Both  Pi 


Pattern  orders  are  serviced  out  of  two  mailing  headquarters,  in 
New  York,  and  in  Chicago.  All  orders  are  filled  without  delay,  with 
rebates  paid  promptly  each  month  direct  to  the  publications  by  General 
Features  Corporation. 

You  are  assured  that  none  of  these  G.  F.  C.  patterns  will  ever  be 


offered  through  retail  stores  any^ 
you  in  your  territory.  I 

Today,  pattern  features 
reader  interest  material  in  news|B 


GENERAL  FEATU) 

250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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^Attractive 

moments  Pages 
ir  The  Current 


Pattern  Services 

And  Spark 
New  Season 


Dll  NEEDLEWORK 


.EWi 
of  c; 
is  cri 
sou 

fTHA 


RVICE  combines  all  the  many 
insfers,  needlework,  crochet  and 
;xclusively,  for  publications  and 
ments  from  women  editors  who 
SON  designs  are  high  in  their 
freshfcn  appeal  to  their  women’s  pages. 

nec;  I  offers  to  your  readers  at  only  25c 
:lu5ivt  irns  covering  the  whole  realm  of 
vablf ;  i  is  the  most  complete  needlework 
jvidis:  frns  for  making  anything  from  a 
to  be  (  rugs,  sweaters,  on  to  birds  and 


lS01i(|  transfers  are  especially  and  ex- 
ilicatic^ll  transfers  are  washable  .  .  . 
11  not|Attractive  figures  and  designs  have 
rels,  li^nd  all  types  of  children’s  clothes. 


JADlftansfers  are  produced  to  give  the 
ble.  exacting  directions  are  supplied 


STAR  FASHION  PATTERNS 

STAR  FASHIONS  is  not  a  new  name,  but  the  designers  and  the 
designs  are  new.  From  an  experienced  group  of  high  fashion  creators  come 
the  designs  for  STAR  FASHIONS  Patterns.  They  are  not  extremely  high 
fashion  to  hit  above  the  mass  audience,  but  rather  they  are  semi-high 
fashion,  which  experience  indicates  interest  the  largest  group  of  readers. 

Our  designers  know  the  need  for  discrimination,  and  the  need  for 
superb  fitting  with  smart,  economical  and  exclusive  designs  for  the  modern 
woman.  Here  is  a  perfect  feature  that  will  add  brilliance  and  class  to  your 
weekend  Women’s  Section  or  magazine.  It  is  released  for  one-time-per- 
week  publication,  with  2  column  mats  of  illustrations  and  photographic 
prints,  for  ease  of  improvising  in  larger  or  smaller  space,  as  required. 

STAR  stands  on  its  own  splendid  record  as  the  country’s  leading 
newspaper  feature  in  the  50  cents  price  range  for  exceptional  patterns. 
Women  today  want  the  finest  semi-high  fashions  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  that  is  where  STAR  PATTERNS  fill  a  great  need.  STAR  keeps  pace 
with  changing  modern  style  trends,  provides  simple,  complete  instructions, 
reflects  intrinsic  beauty  and  fills  the  need  for  smart,  inexpensive  feminine 
apparel. 


pA 

^  nc  pk  patterns  are  serviced  daily  to 
mats  Ktrations. 

» 


STAR  is  for  the  woman  who  wants  the  experience  of  highly  skilled 
fashion  designers  at  an  affordable  budget  for  fine  clothing.  And,  remember, 
STAR  PATTERNS  are  only  50  cents  to  your  readers. 


Instruction  Charts  Combining 
’Ited  and  Perforated  Patterns 


any^nd  every  design  is  exclusive  for 

es  f»ond  only  to  food  as  the  highest 
jewsfr 


With  Home  Sewing  at  its  peak,  we  suggest  you  arrange  for  these 
new  pattern  services  now.  A  collect  wire  will  bring  sample  releases  and 
other  details  of  our  profit-sharing-plan.  Publication  material  on  all  these 
pattern  services  is  available  without  charge  and  if  published  regularly, 
the  features  are  highly  profitable  money  producers  for  newspapers. 
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MENTION 

PERSONAL 


John  D.  Montgomery,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kas.)  Daily  Union  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brazil  Herald  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  —  on  a  flight 
tour  of  Latin  America,  with 
Mrs.  Montgomery. 

#  *  * 

J.  M.  Moroney  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  — 
named  president  of  the  Dallas 
Country  Club  board  of  gover¬ 
nors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


William  Bellamy,  executive 


of  research, 
employe  rela- 


administrator 
marketing  and 
tions  for  Ex¬ 
press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  —  first 
to  receive  the 
“Outstanding 
Young  Man 
Award”  of  the 
Texas  Junior 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  for 
civic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  e  n  - 
deavors.  Now 
35,  Mr.  Bellamy  is  a  former 
sports  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News. 


Bellamy 


Robert  Bunnelle,  publisher 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  —  elected  president 
of  North  Carolina  Associated 
Press  Club. 

*  *  * 


James  L.  Vance,  secretary  of 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily 
Globe,  Inc.  and  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  —  named 
“Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Worthington 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  e 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  United  Press — on 
inspection  tour  of  bureaus  in 
South  America,  with  Mrs. 
Bartholomew. 

*  a  * 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  —  appointed 
to  a  10-member  Rhode  Island 
Council  on  Highway  Safety. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Del  Jackson,  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian-Sun  since 
1937  —  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Robert  V.  McCain,  a 
member  of  the  retail  ad  staff 
since  1953,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

*  «  4^ 

John  O.  Kirkpatrick,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Traer  (Iowa) 
Star-Clipper — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Waupun 
(Wis.)  Leader-News. 

*  *  # 

Gene  Fields,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Henryettea 
(Okla.)  Free  Lance  for  eight 
years — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Times. 

4c  *  * 


Joe  Lawler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexi¬ 
can  —  named  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  — 
to  give  the  seventh  annual  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  Feb. 
10. 


Robert  A.  McPhee,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Arcadia  (Fla.)  Arcadian  — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Palatka  (Fla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Dederick,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Eu¬ 
reka  (Calif.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 


n 


PAHUCAH.KV 

pop. 

47. 350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Sales 


This  home 'of  a  new  billion-dollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 

"“Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 

tlTiie  ^abucai)  ^un-Bemotrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH,  KY.  Burke,  Kuipers 

(1-2-3  and  block)  &  Mahoney 

Airuuted  with  WKYB-AM  uid  FM  (NBC) 


"This  conducted  tour  insists  on  seeing  you  in  personi" 


John  S.  Young,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Times 
— now  on  the  retail  advertising 
staff.  Eureka  (Calif.)  News¬ 

papers,  Inc. 

*  e  * 

Paul  Martin,  director  of 
promotion  and  publicity  for 
radio  station  WIP,  Philadel¬ 

phia  —  appointed  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

e  e  e 

Robert  F.  Thomas  —  named 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian,  succeeding  the  late 
Reuben  Johnson. 

*  e  e 

Al  Viola,  a  member  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune-Scran- 
tonian  circulation  department — 
new  president  of  the  Scranton 
chapter,  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Doug  Donahue,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Orange¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat  —  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Wasson,  swing 
man  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  copy  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks — resigned  to  join 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

*  *  * 

Edward  E.  Allen,  sports 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Mich.) 
News  —  appointed  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alpena  (Mich.)  News, 
succeeding  Lew  Sowa,  now 
news  editor. 


Abe  Chanin,  sports  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson 
— presented  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Martin  Hayes,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Timu 
for  more  than  ? 
20  years— cited 
by  Scranton 
councilmen  and 
school  directors 
on  occasion  of 
his  appointment 
as  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  J. 
Brislin,  who 
retired  Jan.  1 
after  36  years 

with  the  paper. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Ligon,  for  the  past  year 
with  the  Yreka  (Calif.)  Siaii- 
you  Daily  News  —  resigned  to 
join  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-Herald  in  charge  of 
the  office  at  Santa  Cruz. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harvey  Hickey,  Parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  > 
— elected  president  of  the  Par- 
liamentary  Press  Gallery.  J 

*  *  * 

Oliver  Pilat  —  resigned  as  ; 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Department  of  Audit  and  Con-  | 
trol  of  New  York  State  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  staff  of  the 
York  Post. 

*  *  » 

Daniel  Francis  Clancy  — 
left  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sa* 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the  1 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  j 

(Continued  on  page  41)  J 
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Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  and 
Liz  O’Brien  assistant  to  the 
woman’s  editor  of  the  News — 
married  Jan.  6. 


JAMES  B.  GARRETT,  news  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
fj„,^j_appointed  managing  editor.  He  formerly  was  sports 
(dilor  of  the  newspaper. 


Jambs  H.  Ferguson,  former 
Oregon  state  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  the 
past  five  years  —  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 
He  succeeds  Merlin  Blais, 
who  resigned  to  set  up  a  new 
public  information  department 
for  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co. 


FRANK  H.  TRULL,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obterver — appointed  con¬ 
troller.  A  member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for  2S 
rears,  he  started  as  a  carrier  and  worked 
hk  way  up  through  the  positions  of  switchboard 
operator,  office  clerk  and  assistant  secretary. 


HERO  AND  SON,  INC.— Ra- 
mombsr  Navy  Capf.  John  D. 
Bulkeley  ("Thoy  Wsro  Expond- 
ablo"),  who  got  MacArthur  from 
Corregldor  to  Australia  in  a 
motorboat?  Wall,  lataly  ha's  baan 
halping  his  lO-yaar-old  ton,  Pata, 
dalivar  a  morning  routa  for  tha 
Long  Baach  (Calif.)  Indapandant, 
Prats-Talagram. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


J.  M.  Alverson  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Paris  (Ky.)  Enterprise 
— appointed  director  of  the  se¬ 
curities  division  of  the  State 
Banking  Department. 

*  *  *  cut,  and  at  one  time  on  the 

Richard  Larrick,  formerly  staff  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Son  Journal  —  joined  General  Elec- 
Franeisco  Examiner  —  named  trie  Co.,  Schnectady,  N.  Y. 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  *  *  * 

office  of  Herbert  Corwin  &  Walter  J.  Kramer,  beat  and 
Staff,  public  relations.  rewrite  man  for  the  St.  Louis 

TWr,*„  c  1  «  «  a  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  since 

Mead  Parce  formerly  on  the  ^  1  t  /  1941-entered  private  law  prac- 

staff  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Don  Petit,  editor  of  the  Tal-  .. 

Times  and  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  ahassee  (Fla.)  Capital  Post —  '  *  ♦  * 

Herald-Joumal  —  named  sports  resigned  to  become  assistant  to  ,  t, 

editor  of  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  the  chairman  in  the  Kefauver  John  W.  Bermbile,  former 

Florid.  pr«id»ti.l  campai*.. 


WILFRED  B.  utter — appointed  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun.  CHARLES  W.  UTTER 
has  been  appointed  editor  and  business  manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


Patrick  F.  Brennan,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Son  Luis  Valley  Courier,  Ala¬ 
mosa,  Colo.  —  joined  the  city 
desk  of  the  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Reporter-Herald. 


John  F.  Bonner,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  edi- 
tor  — 

ed  business  and 
financial  editor 
of  the  Miami 

to  succeed  John 

Harvard  gradu-  J 

ate,  Mr.  Bonner  ' 

was  assistant  mm  mm  MK 
city  editor  of 
the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Herald  five  years  ago. 


George  Ta«.or  --  re-  ^he  new  regi 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Booth-  v.„„dauarters 
bay  (Maine)  Register  to  be-  'headquarters 

come  a  publicity  representative 

wth  Maine’s  Department  of  reporter  for  tl 

Industry.  ^  ^  ^  Evening  Nev 

trade  relatioi 

Daniel  F.  North,  former  re-  Brown-Formai 
porter  of  the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Louisville,  Ky. 
Times-Review  and  the  Hartford  * 

(Conn.)  Courant  —  appointed  DiCK  Syrin 
assistant  director  of  public  re-  ^  reporter  1 
lations  of  the  Connecticut  (Ore.)  Jouma 
Junior  Republic,  Litchfield,  Northwest  ed 
Conn.  Street  Jourm 


Sam  Greene,  a  member  of 
the  Detroit  News  sports  staff 
for  32  years  —  named  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor.  Jane  Scher- 


Bonner 


Mrs.  Adelaide  Hawn,  for 
flyg  years  a  member  of  the 
Grtene  Schermerhorn  women’s  staff  of  the  Louisville 

MERHORN,  society  columnist  and  l^y-)  Courier-Journal  joined 
former  society  editor  of  the  women’s  staff  of  the  Greens- 
Detroit  Times,  has  been  named  <N.  C.)  Record,  succeed- 

society  editor  of  the  News.  ing  Mrs.  Ruth  Crowell  Leaf- 

,  ,  «  ER,  resig^ied- 

Clinton  Rowley,  former  *  •  * 

fditor,  columnist  and  advertis-  Jack  Robinson,  night  city 
ing  manager  for  newspapers  in  editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Alaska  and  Washington  State  Post  —  joined  the  staff  of  the 
—  named  news  editor  of  the  department  of  journalism,  Uni- 

Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun.  versity  of  Denver,  as  a  part- 

•  *  ♦  time  instructor  in  news  writing 

Harry  T.  Farrar,  columnist  ^^d  reporting, 
and  copy  reader  for  the  Denver  *  ♦  ♦ 

— elected  president  Don  Schuck,  news  editor  of 
G  '111  *  Denver  Newspaper  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  and 

former  sports  editor  of  the 
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YOUR  READERS  WILL  RELISH 
THIS  DAILY  SPARKLER 


COMIC  DICTIONARY 

REDUCING  DIET 

A  spacial  **l*ct!en  of  food 
that  you  got  fad  up  with. 

(Copyriaht,  1966,  by  Evan  Esar) 


Additional  Samples  and  Terms  on  Request 
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Rolla  Herald  Sold 
To  R,  Breuer 

Rolu,  Mo 

Sale  of  the  Rolla  Daily  Her- 


William  P.  Flythe,  65, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers  and  a 
newsman  since  1908,  Jan.  22. 


aid  and  two  weekly  newspaper; 
to  William  B.  Breuer  has  bee 
announced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Lawrence  E.  May. 

Mr.  Breuer  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  the  three  papers  since  1953, 
He  first  leased  the  weekly  fioflj 
Herald  and  the  weekly  Newbtrf 
Democrat  from  the  Mays,  ud 
then  re-established  the  Daily 
Herald,  which  the  Mays  bought 
in  1947  from  the  late  Cd, 
Charles  L.  Woods. 


Miss  Suzanne  Schweigebt, 
86,  retired  livestock  reporter 
for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  newspapers, 
Jan.  17. 


Joseph  B.  Crossley,  53, 
former  news  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little 
Rock,  and  a  member  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  staff  for  17  years,  Jan.  9. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHERS  showed  keen  interest,  at  their  winter 
meetin9  in  Boston  last  week,  in  an  exhibit  of  new  machines.  Looking 
over  the  latest  model  Scan*A-Graver  are  R.  E.  MacCraw,  business 
manager,  and  William  R.  Reed,  publisher,  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 

Gazette. 


Al  Chase,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  35 
years  until  his  retirement  last 
year,  Jan.  20. 


Cabver  Dixon  Hewlett,  79, 
former  state  editor  of,  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News 
and  Roanoke  Times,  Jan.  17. 


who  is  undergoing  treatment 
for  a  serious  illness  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Ada,  Okla. 

The  paper  was  purchased  by 


Mbs.  Bernice  Cosulich,  59, 
editorial  staff  member  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson, 
from  1922  to  1948,  Jan.  16. 


ley  (Okla.)  Democrat.  Mr. 
Burchfiel,  a  former  city  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Timet 
and  former  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent,  will  move  to 
Wewoka  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times. 

Alex  K.  Adwan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  and  Capital- 
Democrat,  will  move  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  the  Pauls  Valley 
Democrat.  No  other  personnel 
changes  are  planned. 


George  Cook  Lacey,  83,  for 
40  years  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Chesterville  (Ont.)  Record, 
Jan.  18. 


Henri  Laubin,  40,  publisher 
of  the  Hawkesbury  (Ont.) 
Echo  and  the'  French-language 
Hawkesbury  Moniteur,  recent- 


Harold  E.  Griffith,  76,  re¬ 
tired  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times,  Jan.  16. 


Campbell,  Calif. 
Lester  Lafferty,  publisher  of 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  regulations  were  explained  to  the  New  England  sold  his  interest  in  the  news- 
newspaper  group  by  James  Nelson  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Pre-  paper  to  Georgfe  'Vierhus,  for- 
siding  at  this  session  was  David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of  Hartford  ntier  managing  editor  of  the 
(Conn.)  Times  and  president  of  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times. 

K,  .  Lafferty  will  remain  as 

vicepresident  of  the  Campbell 
Publishing  Co.  He  is  a  former 
editor-publisher  of  the  Sat 
Carlos  Enquirer. 


Clyde  S.  Blair,  72,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staffs  of 
Chicago  newspapers  and  for  49 
years  an  ad  salesman  for  Popur- 
lar  Mechanics  magazine,  Jan. 


3  on  Fredonia  Censor 
Buy  It  from  Greer 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Three  employes  of  the  135- 
year  old  weekly — Fredonia  Cen¬ 
sor,  have  purchased  the  paper 
from  Greer  Publications,  Inc. 
which  purchased  it  from  Alfred 
C.  Gent  last  April  29. 

The  new  owners  and  officers 
of  the  paper  are  Walter  J. 

Baker,  president;  Leonard  J. 

Taddio,  vicepresideat ;  and  Louis 
W.  Minte,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  sale  of  the  paper  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dismissal  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  reorganization  of  Greer  when  Mr.  Jones  acquired  the 
Corporation  in  Federal  Court,  property  seven  years  ago. 
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Business  is  People 
People  love 
LOCAL  News! 


LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 

JUUUS  MATHEWS  special  Agency, hic. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 
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OiNCE  the  first  release,  January  9,  of  NEA's  new  comedy  strip, 
^  MORTY  MEEKLE  has  zoomed  to  nation-wide  acceptance! 
Editors  took  a  good  took  .  .  .  now  MORTY  MEEKLE  is  appearing 
in  over  200  newspapers  ...  a  list  that  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of 
American  dailies.  Why?  Because  NEA  artist  Dick  Cavalli's  creation 
is  the  funniest  new  comic  strip  in  yeors! 


Now  oppeoring  in 

Cleyeland  Press  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  •  Houston  Press 
Cincinnati  Post  •  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  •  Columbus  Citizen  •  Detroit  News 
Washington  Daily  News  •  San  Francisco  News  •  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
^  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  •  Dallas  Times-Herald  •  Erie  Dispatch 

Fort  Worth  Press  •  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  •  Portland  Journal 

\  and  many  others! 


Write  for  Proofs! 


MORTY  MEEKLE  is  one  of 


14  daily  comics  in  the 


NEA  Full  Service 


NEA  Service,  Inc.. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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Awards  Made 
To  Wyoming 
Newspapers 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

The  Casper  Morning  Star 
and  the  Sheridan  Press  took  the 
major  awards  presented  to  dai¬ 
lies  in  the  1955  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Wyoming 
Press  Association. 

Prize  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  14  during  the  an¬ 
nual  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  banquet. 

Both  the  Star  and  the  Press 
are  first-time  winners  of  their 
respective  awards:  the  William 
C.  Deming  cup  to  the  Star 
for  contributing  the  most  to 
community  service,  and  the 
Heinsohn  Trophy  to  the  Press 
for  excellence  in  typography 
and  printing. 

Randy  Wagner,  Laramie  Re¬ 
publican-Boomerang,  won  the 
news  picture  competition. 

The  semi-weekly  Riverton 
Ranger  won  the  Supply  men’s 
award  for  best  in  typography 
and  printing  and  the  Wayne 
Winters  trophy  for  best  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  among  week¬ 
lies. 

The  University  of  Wyoming 
plaque  for  editoiial  page  lead¬ 
ership  went  to  the  weekly 
Thennopolis  Independent-Rec¬ 
ord  and  Editor  Leon  Morgan. 

The  J.E.  Hanway  plaque  for 
community  sei-vice  went  to  the 
Star  Valley  Independent  of  Af- 
ton. 

A  special  aw'ard  of  merit 
went  to  the  Cody  Enterprise, 
which  claims  to  be  the  only 
letter-press  weekly  to  offer  an 
offset  pictorial  section  in  each 
issue. 

Kiliiallen  KeminisccM 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  reporter, 
entertained  an  audience  of  275 
persons  with  anecdotes  of  his 
50  years  as  a  newspaperman. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  come 
to  Laramie  42  years  ago  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Dorothy, 
to  become  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  Laramie  Boomerang. 

He  was  introduced  by  Tracy 
McCraken,  Wyoming  publisher, 
who  received  his  first  newspaper 
job  on  Kilgallen ’s  Boomerang. 

A  number  of  resolutions  was 
passed  by  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association.  One  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  a 
unified  state  printing  code  to 
do  away  with  the  misuses  of 
patronage  and  to  head  off  the 
establishing  of  a  state  printing 


office  in  competition  with  tax- 
paying  private  firms. 

Another  asked  that  such  tax- 
supported  agencies  as  school 
districts  be  required  to  publish 
regularly  an  accounting  of  their 
money-spending  activities. 

A  third  resolution  asked 
that,  since  Wyoming’s  state 
legislature  meets  only  every 
other  year,  the  legislative  in¬ 
terim  committee  meet  with  the 
press  association’s  directors  to 
work  out  a  method  of  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  interim  committee’s 
work. 

A  fourth  resolution  asked  for 
an  increase  in  legal  advertising 
rates — 15  cents  and  12  cents 
for  first  and  subsequent  inser¬ 
tions,  as  compared  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  12  cents  and  10 
cents. 

Adrian  Reynolds,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Green  River 
Star,  is  the  1956  president  of 
WPA.  Vicepresident  is  Russell 
Stout,  Rawlins  Daily  Times,  and 
secretary-manager  is  Wallace 
R.  Biggs,  University  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  journalism  department. 

• 

Tim  Little  Retire8 
After  50-Year  Career 

Ottawa 

Fifty  years  of  newspapering 
and  army  public  relations  work 
has  come  to  an  end  for  Tim 
Little,  whose  70th  birthday  on 
Jan.  17  marked  his  retirement 
from  the  Canadian  Army’s  Di¬ 
rectorate  of  Public  Relations. 

Percival  Mortimer  Little,  who 
joined  the  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rectorate  in  1941  at  the  request 
of  the  then  Defense  Minister, 
Col.  J.  L.  Ralston,  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field.  He  left  the  post  of 
news  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Standard  to  join  the  directorate. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner  at  a  salary  of 
$.’)  a  week. 

• 

Fame  and  Flame 
In  Firefighters*  Day 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

More  than  half  of  the  front 
page  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News’  weekly  magazine  section 
recently  was  given  over  to  the 
first  story  and  pictures  of  a 
series  on  fire'  department  opera¬ 
tions. 

That  same  day,  more  than 
half  of  the  front  page  of  the 
paper — and  a  lot  of  inside  space 
— went  to  news  and  pictures  of 
the  city’s  first  four-alarm  fire 
since  1950.  It  caused  $800,000 
damage  to  the  German  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Home. 


Davy  Crockett  Must  Be  Proud 


Of  Honey  Grove  s 

5  Honey  Grove,  Texas 

p  The  courage  of  Mrs.  Lu- 

I  cille  Fladger,  who  kept  her 
m  Honey  Grove  Signal-Citizen 
i  (Weekly)  from  missing  an 
B  issue  in  1955  despite  a  burden 
B  of  grief  and  misfortune,  has 
J  won  her  a  trip  to  Hollywood, 
g  Mrs.  Fladger’s  daughter, 
1  Mrs.  R.  L.  Gerhart  of  Hous- 
p  ton,  entered  a  contest  spon- 
B  sored  by  a  Hollywood  (RKO) 
M  movie  studio.  She  wrote  an 
B  essay  describing  her  mother 
g  as  a  typical  Texas  woman 
m  and  cited  her  determination 
1  to  rebuild  her  life  after  the 
B  series  of  tragedies.  As  a  re- 
g  suit,  mother  and  daughter 
g  left  Jan.  16  for  a  free  Cali- 
B  fornia  vacation, 
g  Mrs.  Fladger’s  first  blow 
g  came  last  February  when  her 
B  publisher-husband,  Gustav  K. 
B  Fladger,  died.  The  62-year- 
g  old  widow,  who  “had  written 
g  a  few  social  items  and  that 
g  was  about  all,’’  quickly  as- 
g  sumed  full-time  direction  of 
g  the  paper,  which  has  been  in 
g  her  family  since  1898. 

B  Then  in  July  her  long- 
g  hoped-for  first  grandchild, 
g  son  of  Mrs.  Gerhart,  died  at 
B  the  age  of  six  days.  Scarcely 
g  had  Mrs.  Fladger  returned 
g  from  comforting  her  than  a 
B  $50,000  fire  destroyed  the 
S  Signal-Citizen  plant  on  July 
I  29. 

=  Friends  advised  Mrs.  Flad- 
g  ger  to  take  the  insurance 
a  money  and  forget  about  the 
B  newspaper  business.  But  the 
g  quick  response  of  her  fellow- 
g  craftsmen  made  up  her  mind 
g  differently. 

1  “I  imagine  every  small- 
g  town  publisher  in  North  and 
S  East  Texas  called  to  offer 
P  me  help,”  she  said. 
m  When  Honey  Grove  friends 
g  learned  of  her  decision,  they 
p  helped  too.  She  found  a  tiny 


Lady  Editor 

office  on  the  square,  and 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  type, 
writers  and  fans — “a  queer 
assortment,”  she  admits— 
started  pouring  in. 

Joe  Morrow,  her  editor 
who  also  ran  the  Ladosis 
News,  12  miles  south,  made, 
arrangements  for  typesettiaf' 
with  the  Paris  News,  the  Bo%. 
ham  Favorite,  the  Bonham 
Herald,  the  Wolfe  City  Smm 
and  the  Greenville  Banner. 
Honey  Grove  had  been  print¬ 
ing  the  Ladonia  paper;  now 
the  ancient  Ladonia  flatbed 
was  dusted  off  and  put  to 
work  for  both. 

“The  advertisers  were  won¬ 
derful,  bringing  in  their  ada 
early  in  the  morning  so  Joe 
and  I  could  take  them  some¬ 
where  and  get  them  set," 
Mrs.  Fladger  recalled. 

The  resulting  paper  wu 
a  melange  of  type  faces,  and 
for  several  weeks  the  Signal- 
Citizen  was  hard  to  recog¬ 
nize.  But  new  equipment  hai 
long  since  been  in  place  and 
since  October  the  paper  has 
been  running  normally. 

Honey  Grove,  which  traces 
its  history  back  to  Davy  I 
Crockett,  breeds  an  intensely  1 
loyal  people.  Its  population  | 
is  2,300,  and  the  Signal-Citi-  | 
zen  circulation  is  about  2,000,  I 
going  to  every  state,  to  g 
Alaska,  and  to  South  Ameri-  | 
ca.  i 

Davy  Crockett  was  sup-  | 
posed  to  have  named  Honey  | 
Grove  when  he  passed! 
through  there  on  the  way  to  | 
the  Alamo.  He  noted  the  | 
honeybee  trees  surrounding  a  | 
spring — trees  and  bees  and  | 
spring  are  still  there,  in  j 
Davy  Crockett  park.  7 

With  Mrs.  Fladger  at  the  ! 
helm,  the  Signal-Citizen  ap-  ! 
pears  equally  durable. 

Illlllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllil^^ 


425  on  Active  Roll 
In  20-Year  Glnh 

Cleveijind 
A  new  20- Year  Club  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  {Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  News 
and  Radio  Station  WHK),  met 
here  Jan.  15,  with  353  members 
and  guests  in  attendance.  The 
club  has  425  active  members 
and  116  retired  members.  Starr 
Galloway,  advertising  director 
of  the  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 


Columbia  Scholar 

Genevieve  Louise  McLeod  of 
Windsor,  Conn,  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  $200  scholar¬ 
ship  offered  by  the  Woman’s 
Press  Club  of  New  York  City 
to  a  woman  student  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  Miss  McLeod 
has  worked  for  the  Spnngfitid 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  Northhamp¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hampshirt 
Gazette. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


E.  J.  Mannion,  retail  advertising  director,  and  S.  L.  McCabe,  general 
gunager.  The  Thomson  Co.  study  halftones  in  several  of  their  papers. 
Says  Mr.  McCabe  —  “With  scan-a-plate  halftones  we  get  more 
linage  for  our  papers,  and  better  results  for  the  advertisers.” 


IN  WOODSTOCK,  OMT.  D.  G.  McPhail, 

ad  mgr.  Sentinel  Review,  gets  a  reaction  from 
Reed’s  Furrier.  Says  Mr.  Reed  —  “Were  excep¬ 
tionally  happy  with  illustrations  produced  on  the 
scan-a-craveh!  The  bright,  detailed  reproduction 
of  our  photos  displays  furs  to  their  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.” 


Chronicle-TelegrapI 
Timas-Heralc 
Daily  Heroic 
Heroic 


Doily  Mercury  Quebec 

Northern  Doily  News  Moose  Jaw 

.  Times-Gozette  Prince  Albert 

.  News-Chronicle  Vancouver 

.  Observer  Charlottetown,  P.E. 

Wellond-Port  Colborne  .  Tribune 


Guelph 


Kirkland  Lake 


Oshawa 


Port  Arthur 
Sarnia  . 


Guordioi 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
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Kansans  Act 
To  Keep  Alert 
For  Secrecy 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Kansas  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  organized  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  of  newspaper¬ 
men  to  “protect  the  people’s 
right  to  know.” 

The  recommendation  came 
out  of  a  roundtable  discussion 
at  the  64th  annual  convention 
of  the  Kansas  Press  Association 
here  Jan.  6-7.  Fred  Brinker- 
hoff,  Pittsburg  editor,  sug¬ 
gested  the  committee  would  re¬ 
main  on  the  alert  for  attempts 
by  governmental  agencies  in 
Kansas  to  restrict  freedom  of 
information. 

Fifteen  past  presidents  com¬ 
prise  the  committee. 

In  the  roundtable,  editors  dis¬ 
cussed  the  controversy  over 
vital  statistics  which  erupted 
last  year.  William  Busch,  state 
registrar,  advised  local  regis¬ 
trars  at  that  time  that  they 
could  not  allow  newspapers  to 
inspect  birth  records  in  their 
custody. 

This  ended  the  practice  of 
publishing  lists  of  new-born 
babies  and  their  names. 

The  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  called  for  a  reversal 
of  the  ruling,  contending  there 
was  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Kansas  that  prohibited  the  in¬ 
spection  of  vital  statistics  rec¬ 
ords. 

McDill  Boyd,  newly  elected 
KPA  president,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  said 
“So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Board  of  Regents  meetings 
should  be  open  to  the  press.” 
He  qualified  his  statement  to 
include  the  suggestion  that  dis¬ 
cussions  involving  personalities 
should  not  be  open. 

“Secrecy  of  public  records 
begets  secrecy  in  government,” 
Oscar  Stauffer,  Topeka  State 
Journal  publisher,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion. 

Harry  Valentine,  Clay  Center 
publisher,  said  newspapers 
must  use  good  judgment  in 
printing  public  information.  He 
said  discussion  of  school  per¬ 
sonnel  at  a  board  meeting 
should  be  treated  by  reporters 
as  “off  the  record.” 

McDill  (Huck)  Boyd,  Phillips 
County  Review,  succeeds  Henry 
B.  Jameson,  Abilene  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  as  president.  Elton 
Carter,  Norton  Daily  Telegram 
is  vicepresident;  and  Howard 
Wilson,  Jetmore  Republican 
treasurer. 


WAYS  &  MEAN 


SECRET  SESSION — Reporters  have  been  knocking  at  the  door  to 


Senator  Offers 
Meeting  Code 

Washington 

Charging  one  of  his  col. 
leagues  with  “traitorously”  dj. 
vulging  to  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  the  business  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator 
William  M.  Danger  has  proposed 
a  code  of  information  practice. 

The  Senator  suggests  that 
whenever  testimony  of  a  na¬ 
ture  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  men  in  the  armed  services 
is  to  be  received,  the  committee 
chairman,  ranking  majority  and 
ranking  minority  member,  and 
the  Republican  leader  comprise 
the  committee,  to  sit  in  execu- 


fhe  Ways  and  Means  CommiHee  room  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  se^ion.  In  all  other  situi- 


but  they  can't  get  inside.  James  L.  Robinson,  left,  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  and  Ralph  Reid,  Wichita  Eagle,  said  they  were  re¬ 
fused  admittance  while  the  legislators  received  appropriation  requests 
from  state  agencies. 

In  his  presidential  report, 

Mr.  Jameson  urged  Kansas 

newspapers  to  take  “an  ag- 

gressive  lead”  in  a  campaign  PoeiSQuo  Tnfr%  Pwtlo 
against  reckless  driving  and  MUju  ±tUet! 

juvenile  delinquency.  He  called  WA«HnvrTov 

for  a  uniform  policy  of  pub-  4  xv  .  i,  •  i-v.  #  j  1 

lishing  names  of  youths  in-  Another  break  in  the  federal 

volved  in  delinquency  cases  if  "^^I'^ed  to  the 

they  are  16  years  old  or  older,  ^oss  Comrnittee,  the  House 
He  cited  a  statement  bv  police  ^  stuc^ying  interference 


»s  L.  Robinson,  left,  of  the  Topeka  tions  Senator  Danger  would 
Wichita  Eagle,  said  they  were  re-  have  meetings  open  to  the  press, 
itors  received  appropriation  requests  Paying  his  respects  to  the 
ie  agencies.  unidentified  colleague,  the  North 

-  Dakota  Senator  said  he  would 

*1  C  •  '^®^®  expulsion  of  the  of- 

Crlt7ll  ijCt*VlCG  fender  if  such  a  motion  were 

n  •  w  ^  n  1  offered.  He  added:  “He  is  a 

Kevises  Info  Kuie  traitor,  he  is  a  spy  .  .  .  Had 

I  the  power  I  would  tear  out 
Washington  tongue  by  the  roots.” 

Another  break  in  the  federal  The  Pearson  column  said 
news  barrier  is  credited  to  the  Secretary  Dulles  had  told  the 
Moss  Committee,  the  House  committee,  in  executive  session, 
group  studying  interference  the  world  peace  picture  is  dark. 


chiefs  meeting  at  Wichita  last  ^^'®®  official  in-  in  dramatic  contrast  to  encour- 


publication  of  formation. 


aging  statements  in  the  Presi- 


of  a  plan 
scholarships. 


journalism 


names  is  often  severe  punish-  At  hearings  last  month,  criti-  dent’s  State  of  the  Union  mes- 

ment  for  youths  about  16.  cism  was  directed  at  a  Civil  ®*R®’ 

He  also  urged  adoption  of  a  Service  Commission  regulation  * 

uniform  press  card  for  all  Kan-  which  set  news  release  policy  in  Bill  Would  Open 

sas  newspapermen  and  study  the  following  terms:  TV  v 

of  a  plan  for  ionmalism  N.  Y.  Trial  Tran^npt, 

scholarships.  4  •  .  ,  4  41.  o  -  Albany,  N. i. 

The  Judiciary  Committed  of 
sion  s  work  are  the  property  York  State  Assembly 

Kansas  Official  Rules  goverment  and  may  be  j,^g  recommended  passage  of » 

Aansas  unicial  nuies  used  only  ^  the  performance  bm  that  would  allow  any  person 

Babies’  Names  Public  of  official  government  work,  to  get  a  transcript  of  a  trial  or 

Topeka,  Kas.  Commission  employees  may  not  other  proceeding,  unless  the 
Kansas  Attornev  Cpneral  discuss  this  information  public  had  been  excluded  or  the 

iTa  .-441/1  T?  /.4r/.......i../i  „  except  as  required  in  the  con-  records  ordered  sealed  by  the 


N.  Y.  Trial  Transcripts 
Albany,  N.Y. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  of 


Kansas  Official  Rules 
Babies’  Names  Public 

Topeka,  Kas. 
Kansas  Attorney  General 


Harold  R.  Fatzer  overruled  a 

State  Board  of  Health  opinion  ...  ..  ^  4.  .  j .  4  j  j  1,, 

this  week  that  Kansas  law  for-  disclose  it  except  as  authorized."  The  measure,  introduced  by 

bids  local  registrars  from  mak-  Commission  Chairman  Philip  Assemblyman  Frank  ts.  bamm¬ 
ing  names  of  legitimate  babies  Young  advised  Rep.  John  E.  of  Brooklyn,  stems  from  a 
and  their  parents  available  to  Moss  Jr.  that  the  rule  has  been  suit  by  the  New  York  Pon 
newspapers.  scrapped  and  the  following  here-  compel  County  Judge  Sa 


except  as  required  in  the  con-  records  ordered  sealed  by  the 
duct  of  official  business,  nor  judge  in  an  action. 


The  measure,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Frank  S.  Saman- 
sky  of  Brooklyn,  stems  from  a 


newspapers.  scrappea  ana  tne  loiiowi 

While  state  law  does  not  pro-  after  will  be  effective: 
hibit  local  registrars  from  giv-  “All  Commission  er 


ter  will  be  effective:  Deibowitz  to  supply  a  transcript 

^  .  .  ,  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  m  a 

“All  Commission  employees  manslaughter  case.  (E&P,  D«. 


ing  out  information,  the  board  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  24  f  ' 

had  accomplished  that  result  by  the  task  of  keeping  the  pub-  ’  ^  ^  ^  • 

a  rule  issued  under  its  general  informed.  Because  of  their  v  MilUnn 

authority  to  make  regulations  connection  with  the 


for  compiling  and  preserving  /-.  •  •  4.  44 

•4  14  4-4-  Commission  they  can  expect  to 

vital  statistics.  ,  •.  j  -  . 


Das  Vegas,  Nev. 
Dibel  suits  for  damages  to¬ 
talling  $2,000,000  are  pending 


“We  feel  that  the  names  of  considered  as  sources  of  in-  tailing  $2,000,000  are  pending 
newly-born  legitimate  babies  formation  about  the  Commission  against  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and 
and  their  parents  are  a  matter  “  oy  other  members  itg  publisher,  Herman  M.  Green- 

of  public  information  and  that  public.  ^  This  places  them  spun.  In  one  action  for  $1,200, • 

the  public  and  the  purveyors  'o  a  good  position,  both  on  and  000,  Reporter  Ed  Reid  also  u 
of  public  information  may  be  off  the  job,  to  help  the  public  named  as  a  defendant.  George 
said  to  have  a  direct  interest  understand  better  the  purposes,  Franklin  Jr.,  an  attorney,  claiw 
therein,”  Mr.  Fatzer  said  in  functions  and  activities  of  the  a  crime  expose  series  defamed 


his  formal  opinion. 


Commission.” 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading 
national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


An  old-time  reminder  for  today’s  winter  health . . . 


Back  in  grandma’s  time  . . .  before  modem 
heating  .  .  .  the  change  to  long,  fleecy 
underwear  was  a  wise  precaution  against 
winter  ills.  If  a  cold  did  start  coming  on, 
grandma  insisted  on  another  ritual  ...  a 
hot  bath,  a  daub  of  ointment  on  the  chest 
and  a  quick  retreat  to  a  warm  feather  bed. 

Today,  as  in  grandma’s  time,  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  too  light  of  a  cold.  What 
seems  to  be  only  a  slight  cold  may  be  the 
beginning  of  pneumonia  and  other  respira¬ 
tory  ailments.  So,  even  if  you  don’t  feel 
“really  sick”  with  a  cold,  authorities  urge 
you  to  do  these  things: 

1.  Rest  more  than  usual  ...  eat  lightly 
. . .  drink  plenty  of  water  and  fruit  juices. 

L  Be  sure  to  check  your  temperature . . 
and  if  you  have  even  a  degree  or  so  of 
fever,  go  to  bed.  If  fever  persists,  call 


your  doctor  and  follow  his  advice. 

Fever  is  important  because  it  may  indi¬ 
cate  trouble  of  a  more  serious  nature  .  .  . 
sinusitis,  ear  infections,  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  ...  to  mention  a  few.  When 
these  and  other  common  ailments  of  the 
winter  season  are  promptly  treated,  the 
chances  for  rapid  recovery  are  good — 
thanks  largely  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
antibiotic  drugs. 

Even  though  medical  science  can  now 
bring  about  more  and  quicker  recoveries 
from  the  major  winter  ailments,  it  is  wise 
to  take  every  precaution  against  catching  a 
cold.  Here  are  some  measures  which  may 
help: 

1.  Guard  against  drafts  and  chilling  . . . 
and  always  wear  warm  clothing  for  protec¬ 


tion  against  cold,  damp  weather. 

2.  Get  enough  sleep  and  eat  well-bal¬ 
anced  meals  to  help  keep  resistance  built 
up  during  the  cold  months. 

3.  Whenever  possible  avoid  exposure  to 
those  who  have  respiratory  illnesses. 

4.  If  you  have  frequent  colds,  or  if  you 
are  generally  “run  down,”  ask  your  doctor 
about  preventive  measures  against  respira¬ 
tory  infections. 

REMEMBER,  too,  what  seems  to  be 
a  cold  in  a  child  often  turns  out  to  be  the 
beginning  of  measles,  whooping  cough  or 
some  other  communicable  disease.  So,  it  is 
always  wise  to  keep  a  child  with  a  cold  at 
home  to  protect  others  as  well  as  himself. 
The  communicable  diseases  are  most  con¬ 
tagious  in  this  early  stage. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  SICTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  X.  Y. 
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Carrier  Achievement 


Held  in  the  Spotlight 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
goes  all-out  in  its  program  of 
keeping  the  newspaperboy 
achievement  story  in  headlines 
for  all  the  public  to  read. 

Two  boys  were  thrust  into 
the  spotlight  this  year  to  share 
the  fourth  annual  Glenn  L. 
Cox  Newspaperboy  Achievement 
Award  which  honors  the  fonner 
circulation  manager  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  who  is  now 
circulation  consultant  to  ONA. 


Guests  of  the  publishers  at 
a  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel  ball¬ 
room  affair,  Jan.  27,  Jerry  Lee 
Freer,  13,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  and  David  Me  Coy,  17 
of  the  Portsmouth  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  the  certificates  from 
Chief  Justice  Carl  V.  Wey- 
gandt.  Their  newspapers  pre¬ 
sented  them  $100  each. 


Judges,  including  business, 
school  and  judicial  leaders,  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  looked  over 
the  records  of  69  boys  from 
39  Ohio  daily  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  selecting  the  two  winning 
boys  and  several  boys  for  hon¬ 
orable  mention  awards.  Final 
judges  who  made  the  winning 
selections  were  C.  E.  Dittmer, 
executive  director,  Ohio  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants;  H. 
M.  Williams,  director  of  pupil 
personnel,  Columbus  Public 
Schools,  and  Judge  Clayton 
Rose,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges.  These  three  judges 
were  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
excellent  records  of  all  boys 
entered  in  the  competition. 

Junior  award  winner  Jerry 
Freer  serves  97  customers  and 
has  been  an  honor  newspaper¬ 
boy  for  32  of  the  40  months  he 
has  carried  newspapers  for  the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  Starting 
with  50  subscribers,  he  built 
his  route  to  nearly  100  sub¬ 
scribers  and  for  the  past  29 
months  has  maintained  a  per¬ 
fect  record  in  serving  them. 


six.  This  year  he  won  a  special 
trip  to  New  York  City  as  one 
of  20  newspaperboys  in  the  na¬ 
tion  who  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  a  door-to-door  collection  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom.  He  has  also  contributed 
to  the  Save-the-Children  Fed¬ 
eration  by  “adopting”  a  Navajo 
boy  for  one  year  with  money 
earned  delivering  newspapers. 
He  is  now  saving  for  college 
where  he  plans  to  study  me¬ 
chanical  engineering. 

Senior  award  winner  David 
McCoy  vrill  be  graduated  next 
June  from  Portsmouth  High 
School.  An  honorable  mention 
winner  in  the  newspaperboy 
achievement  competition  two 
years  ago,  David  has  been  a 
newspaperboy  for  over  eight 
years  and  has  delivered  more 
than  250,000  copies  with  only 
seven  missed-copy  complaints. 

He  is  active  in  school  ac¬ 
tivities,  being  an  “A”  student, 
president  of  the  National  Hon¬ 
or  Society,  president  of  his 
Hi-Y  Club  and  president  of  the 
Portsmouth  Tri-Y  Council,  trea¬ 
surer  of  student  council,  home 
room  president,  and  active  in 
dramatics  and  the  undefeated 
1955  varsity  tennis  team.  He 
also  coaches  grade  school  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  baseball 
teams,  and  last  spring  was  one 
of  two  Portsmouth  boys  selected 
to  attend  the  American  Legion 
Buckeye  Boys  State.  He  plans 
to  study  for  the  ministry  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  all  young 
people’s  activities  of  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church  in 
Portsmouth. 


At  the  company’s  annual  of¬ 
fice  party,  Mr.  Rathbone  sur¬ 
prised  other  employes  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  Times  Harm- 
oniceers,  decked  in  white  over¬ 
seas  caps  and  green  pull-over 
nylon  shirts  with  green  letter¬ 
ing  and  white  pants.  The  young¬ 
sters  played  three  numbers  — 
“On  Top  of  Old  Smokey,” 
“Silent  Night”  and  “White 
Christmas.” 


Carrier  Harmony 

Philadelphia 


After  their  inaugural,  the 
Harmoniceers  spent  the'  next 
couple  of  weeks  appearing  be¬ 
fore  church,  civic,  fraternal 
organizations  and  home  and 
school  associations  throughout 
Greater  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  overwhelming  response 
pi-ompted  Mr.  Rathbone  to  en¬ 
large  on  his  operation.  He 
formed  separate  groups  of  car¬ 
rier  boys  for  each  paper  and 
began  to  rehearse  with  separate 
20-boy  groups.  These  he  plans 
to  merge  into  a  hand  to  take  in 
all  500  carriers. 


100%  Increase  Seen 
In  Newsprint  Need 

Montbeai 

Newsprint  demand  is  q. 
pected  to  double  by  1980,  K, 
M.  Fowler,  president  of  tlie 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  told  the  Hoyt] 
Commission  on  Canada’s  Eeo. 
nomic  Prospects.  He  estimi. 
ted  that  demand  would  resdi 
12,500,000  tons  annually  » 
compared  with  some  630,- 
000  tons  in  1955. 

Shipments  to  the  U.  S. 
should  rise  to  7,600,000  tons, 
a  gain  of  over  50%  above 
1955  shipments ;  demand 
from  Canadian  consumen 
should  more  than  double  and 
almost  reach  1,000,000  tons 
by  1980;  and  refecting  the 
huge  potential  demand,  ship¬ 
ments  to  overseas  markets 
could  well  increase  five-fold 
to  3,800,000  Mr.  Fowler 
said. 


Equipped  with  uniforms  and 
expensive  harmonicas  at  the 
Times’  expense,  the  boys  must 
obtain  ten  new  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  becoming  eligible  for  the 
groups.  The  instructors  make 
weekly  reports  on  attendance  of 
pupils.  If  they  are  late,  fail  to 
appear  or  fail  to  show  enough 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Rathbone  calls 
the  parents  for  a  check. 


Wilkes-Barre  Weekly 
Marks  50th  Year 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 


Daily  Has  Seminars 
On  Home  Delivery 


Above  Average  Pupil 


In  addition  to  his  morning 
newspaper  route  record,  Jerry 
has  an  above-average  school  re¬ 
cord,  collects  coins,  buys  his 
own  clothes  and  life  insurance, 
is  active  in  church  work  and 
a  Sunday  School  leader  and  con¬ 
tributes  a  share  toward  house¬ 
hold  expenses  in  a  family  of 


Christmas  Caroling,  harm¬ 
onica  style,  proved  a  successful 
circulation  shot-in-the-arm  for 
the  Times  Newspaper-s,  Inc. 
publishers  of  four  Pennsylvania 
weeklies  at  Mayfair,  Frankford, 
Rising  Sun  and  Castor. 

Circulation  Manager  Harry 
Rathbone  experimented  with  a 
group  of  carrier  boys  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  test  their  reac¬ 
tions.  He  finally  persuaded 
Richard  T.  Lawson,  owner  and 
publisher,  to  make  a  budget 
allotment  to  organize  a  group 
of  boys  as  a  unit.  Mr.  Rathbone 
hired  a  professional  tutor  to 
rehearse  a  dozen  Mayfair 
Times  carriers  for  five  weeks. 


The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  has  begun  a 
series  of  seminars  designed  to 
“.  .  .  develop  most  modern  tech¬ 
niques  in  Home'  Deliveiy  and  to 
project  its  importance  in  the 
W-T  &  S  structure.”  Ten  bi¬ 
monthly  sessions  are  planned 
with  the  wind-up  session  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  18. 

Abbie  Wallace,  circulation 
manager,  opened  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  address  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brooklyn  Home  De¬ 
livery  Organization  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  top  executives  of 
the  advertising,  editorial  and 
promotion  departments  would 
address  the  group  at  future 
sessions. 


The  Sunday  Independent 
marked  its  50th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  with  an  an¬ 
niversary  supplement  printed 
by  the  Art  Gravure  Corporation 
of  New  York  City. 

The  80-page  tabloid  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  the  Sunday 
Independent  and  more  than  50,- 
000  Anniversary  Supplements 
were  inserted  in  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Independent 
on  Jan.  22. 

Founded  as  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  back  in  1905,  it  was 
printed  on  rented  presses  of 
other  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Today  the  entire  Sunday 
Independent  plant  is  housed 
under  one  roof  at  22  South 
Washington  Street.  _ 

Thomas  E.  Heffenian  is  edi-  r 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Sun-  ^ 
day  Independent,  succeeding  his 
late  father,  Thomas  F.  Heffer- 
nan.  Eugene  F.  Durkin,  who 
directed  the  Anniversary  Sup¬ 
plement,  is  business  manager, 
and  Donald  R.  McCrea  is  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


A  Juicy  Promotion 

Miami,  Fla. 


Miami  Herald's  102-page 
special  Orange  Bowl  edition 
was  a  sellout — in  less  than  two 
days.  Circulation  i-eached  a 
near-record  high  of  405,000 
with  about  102,000  sold  as  lOd 
mail-away  copies  and  another 
estimated  20,000  mailed  to  the 
North  by  readers  themselves. 


EDITOR  SC  PU 


Go  to  40c  Weekly 

Two  Indiana  dailies — Bluffto* 
News-Banner  and  Wartav 
Times-Union — went  from  35  to 
40^  weekly  for  six  issues  early 
in  December.  Both  papers  n- 
port  only  a  slight  loss  in  home 
delivery  circulation  and  w 
serious  complaints  from^  su 
scribers.  They  are  charging  "f 
for  single  copies. 
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Most  publishers  and  printers  think  of 
Huber  as  an  important  source  of  printing 
inks.  And  they  know  that  their  paper 
stocks  are  probably  coated  and  filled  with 
Huber  clays.  But  few  know  that  Huber 
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makes  carbon  black  for  its  own  use-and 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  carbon  black  to 
the  rubber  industry,  as  well. 

Behind  these  operations  is  a  closely- 
knit  research  program.  In  developing 
better  carbon  black,  Huber  controls  the 
quality  of  inks  it  produces.  In  helping 
paper  manufacturers  develop  better 
printing  surfaces,  J.  M.  Huber  Corpora¬ 
tion  not  only  develops  better  clays  but 
better  inks. 
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Printing  Inks-Huber  ’s  Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision,  with  headquarters  at  Hillside, 
N.  J.,  and  plants  in  Hillside  and  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  McCook  and  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Borger  and  Bay- 
town,  Texas,  and  Huber, 
Ga.,  manufactures  print¬ 
ing  inks  of  all  types.  As 
you  probably  know, 
Huber  manufactures  inks 
for  newspapers,  publica- 


Let's  get  acquainted... 


tions,  comic  books,  containers  and  com¬ 
mercial  jobs,  and  distributes  these  inks 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 


Clay  —The  Clay  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Langley,  S.  C., 
and  plants  at  Langley,  Granite- 
ville,  S.  C.,  and  Huber,  Ga.,  mines 
and  refines  kaolin  clay.  Its  major 
uses  are  in  the  manufacture  of  * 
paper  and  rubber  products.  In  paper, 
filler  clay  helps  close  the  surface;  coating 
clay  gives  a  smooth,  glossy  finish.  In 
rubber,  clay  is  used  for  reinforcing  and 
stiffening  such  products  as  heels  and 
soles,  insulation,  flooring  and  most  light- 
colored  goods.  You’ll  also  find  Huber 
▲  Clay  in  insecticides. 


Oil  and  Gas  Division-The  on  and  Gas 

Division,  with  headquarters  in  Borger, 
Texas,  operates  throughout  the  South¬ 
west,  producing  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Some  of  the  gas  is  used  in  our  Borger 
carbon  black  plant,  the  remainder  is  sold 


to  pipe  line  operators.  You  may 
be  using  a  Huber  product  when 
you  fill  your  car  or  light  yovu: 
gas  range. 


Carbon  Black 


The  Carbon  Black  Division’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  Borger,  Texas,  where  Huber 
produces  both  channel  and  furnace  black. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  carbon 
black  are  used  each  year  to  add 
toughness  and  wear  resistance 
to  automobile  tires:  all  the 

large  rubber  companies  and 
many  smaller  ones  use  Huber 
carbon  black.  It’s 
also  used  in  inks, 
paints,  and  wher¬ 
ever  black  color¬ 
ing  is  needed. 


ce  black. 

$ 


\\i 


Chemicals, Too :  the  Chemicals  Division’s 
plant  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  pro¬ 
duces  Zeolexes,  white  pigments  for  rub¬ 
ber,  plastics  and  other  products. 
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HUBER  NEWS,  a  most  unusual  house  organ,  takes  you 
behind  the  scenes  of  all  the  industries  described 
above  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion— it’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Address  requests  to: 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  1478  Chestnut  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

INK  DIVISION 

Hillside  and  Bayonne,  N.J.  •  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Chicago  (McCook)  and  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Borger  and  Boytown,  Texas  •  St.  Louis,  Mo.  •  Huber,  Go 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Editors  Help  Make  Own 
Recruitment  Problems 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

{First  of  a  Series) 

In  case  you  haven’t  noticed, 
there’s  a  major  shortage  of 
journalism  graduates.  That,  of 
course,  is  because  there’s  been 
a  shortage  of  young  people  en¬ 
tering  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism. 

Countiy-wide,  about  the  same 
number  of  college  students  are 
interested  in  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  two- 
step,  or  button  shoes.  Fewer 
than  one  student  in  every  200 
on  American  campuses  is  a 
journalism  student.  Among  the 
almost  three  million  now  pur¬ 
suing  higher  education,  fewer 
than  15,000  are  journalism  ma¬ 
jors. 

Recent  survey  of  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrator  institutions  by 
Warren  K.  Agee  of  Texas 
Christian  showed  the  average 
number  of  graduates  at  those 
schools  to  be  12. 

That  number  would  reach  100 
at  a  few  of  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions.  But  even  so,  when  the 
business  and  education  and  en¬ 
gineering  and  science  contin¬ 
gents  have  marched  by  the'  plat¬ 
form  at  the  sheepskin  exercises, 
the  journalism  group  bulks  up 
like  the  Cub  Scouts  in  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade. 

1,500  -  Minus 

While  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  total  number  of 
journalism  students  at  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  this  year 
over  last,  there  are  proportion¬ 
ately  fewer  in  terms  of  total 
enrollment.  The  journalism 
schools  and  departments  lagged 
2.3%  behind  the  general  col¬ 
lege  enrollment  increase. 

This  is  the  second  year  that 
general  enrollments  have  in¬ 
creased  proportionately  faster 
than  journalism  enrollments; 
while  for  five  years  before  that, 
journalism  enrollments  had  de¬ 
clined  each  year. 

In  96  schools  surveyed  by 
Warren  Price  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  for  Journalism 
Quarterly,  there  were  this  Fall 
about  6,000  upper  division  and 
graduate  journalism  students. 
If  half  of  those  graduate  this 
year  (which  is  optimistic),  and 
half  of  the  remainder  are  train¬ 
ing  for  the  newsrooms  (which 
also  is  optimistic),  then  .  .  . 


There  will  be  about  1,500 
grads  heading  toward  news¬ 
paper  journalism  this  year. 
Turn  a  quarter  of  them  over  to 
the  military  either  just  before 
or  just  after  they  get  there, 
and  the  number  is  further  re¬ 
duced. 

What  you  have  left  isn’t  half 
enough  recruits  to  meet  the 
calls  of  newspaper  employers 
to  college  and  university  place¬ 
ment  offices. 

At  many  schools  the'  shortage 
c|f  job  candidates  has  become 
embarrassing.  Edwin  Emery  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
in  a  sampling  of  the  placement 
situation,  has  reported  that  at 
U^iiversity  of  Illinois  the  calls 
by  employers  to  the  journalism 
placement  bureau  have  outrun 
placements  of  graduates  by 
seven  to  one  the  last  two  years. 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
he  found,  the  ratio  was  the 
same.  At  Iowa  State  College, 
requests  for  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  have  been  five  to  eight 
times  the  number  of  degrees 
granted.  At  the  University  of 
Oregon,  every  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  has  had  a  job  offer  before 
commencement  day  for  13  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

At  Minnesota  last  April  20, 
according  to  Prof.  Emery,  the 
journalism  placement  service 
had  115  different  “live”  re¬ 
quests,  while  the  supply  of  job 
seekers  had  long  since  evapor¬ 
ated.  And  so  on. 

Reasons  Why 

Now  anybody  who  attempts 
to  tell  the  “why”  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  few  simple,  well-chosen 
words  is  going  to  founder.  The 
trouble  is  several  troubles.  Let’s 
look  at  them  one  at  a  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  hasn’t  yet  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  full  co¬ 
operation  with  the  journalism 
schools  offers  the  only  success¬ 
ful  solution  to  their  recruitment 
problems  either  in  editorial 
journalism  or  advertising. 
Those  editors,  for  example,  who 
keep  saying  they  can  take  their 
journalism  grads  or  leave  ’em; 
or  that  they  prefer  a  straight 
liberal  arts  major,  are  lousing 
up  their  own  employment  pic¬ 
ture  no  end.  The  liberal  arts 
major  is  a  vanishing  breed. 
Employers  are  going  to  get 
most  of  their  qualified  recruits 


from  the  journalism  schools  pects  who  express  an  interejt 

...  or  they’re  not  going  to  in  newspapering. 

get  them.  They’re  going  to  get  incrtu. 

Three  days  before  this  writ-  ingly  little  help  from  the  libeni 
ing  a  young  chap  entered  the  arts  program, 
office  of  a  western  college  jour-  Second  trouble  is  that  amoa{ 
nalism  department,  nervously  those'  who  do  enroll  at  journal, 
twisting  his  junior  college  ism  schools,  growing  numben 
transcript,  to  open  the  conver-  are  not  pi-eparing  for  news- 
sation  thus:  paper  careers.  Of  which  mon 

“I’m  all  confused.  I  trans-  next  time, 
f erred  here'  to  major  in  journal-  (Next — What  do  the  journal, 

ism.  But  I  went  to  see  the  editor  ism  schools  train  for?) 
of  (a  nearby  metropolitan  • 

newspaper)  who  advised  me  gjypA  Names  16 
not  to  take  journalism,  just  a  rri  tea.  t  r> 
straight  liberal  arts  program.  J -School  Oroup 
He  told  me,  ‘We  prefer  to  train  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

our  people  as  copy  boys.’  ”  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  pits- 

‘Straight  Liberal  Arts’  Southern  News- 

rrv.  +  u-  1.  i  paper  Publishers  Assocution, 

That  paper  hires  perhaps  two  ^as  announced  the  appointment 
new  copy  boys  a  year.  On  the  jg  men  to  the  SNPA  Schook 
journalism  director’s  desk  when  Journalism  committee, 
the  conversation  began  were  11  Holt  McPherson,  editor  of 
unfilled  calls  from  newspaper  ^^e  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter. 
employers,  thrw  of  them  in  prise,  was  reappointed  chair¬ 
begging  tones.  The  department 
placed  some  35  graduates  this 
year,  could  have  doubled  that 
figure  if  the  grads  were'  avail¬ 
able. 

Let  those  who  continue  to  f"-  ^vto«a  Beacfc  (fu.)  sy. 

Journal;  James  F.  Mann,  Rom*  (Ga) 


man. 

Other  members  are  Joseph  F.  EBs 
Jr.,  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Preti  Regittti; 
Ralph  W.  Callahan,  Anniiton  (Akj 
Star;  E.  W.  Freeman  Jr.,  Pin*  Bkl 
(Ark.)  Commercial;  Herbert  H.  DiriO- 


advocate  the  “straight  liberal  New»-THbune;  Un.  Francele  H.  km- 
arts”  program  recognize  what 

4.S  ,  j  .  rnt.  ?  ji  a.  «  Thistlethwaite,  Opehmt 

they  re  doing.  The  student  who  (La.)  World:  James  H.  Skewa.  Jf<rv 

majors  in  journalism  is  dedi-  ^5?"  >  ?•  cu»bu. 

j  j  TT  .  H'»n»ro«-So/«m  (N.C.)  Journal  ud 

cated  .  .  ,  and  committed.  He  Sentinel;  Fred  E.  Tarman,  Sormt 
can  change  his  major,  and  often  ^ 

,  ...  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  and  Darn*- 

does,  but  nevertheless  he’s  in  crot;  Loye  w.  Miller,  KnenUi 
a  channel  which  normally  and  (Tenn-)  Newe-Sentinel;  Frank  a 

_ 11,.  1  J  .  .  f.  ..  Huntress  Jr.,  Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  St- 

naturally  leads  to  journalistic  preee  and  New*;  H.  F.  Bvrd  Jr. 
employment.  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  and  Raymoirf 

rp,  „  1-,  1  i  Brewster,  Huntington  (W.Va.)  HtnU- 

I  he  liberal  arts  major,  on  the  Dispatch. 

other  hand,  remains  free  as  a  • 

Wrd  ’til  the  day  he  graduates.  Mexican  Newsman 
H©  s  comniittod  to  nothing  whon  rii  c  _  wt  t  c  i*  i 
he  walks  down  the  line  for  his 
sheepskin.  Meantime  he  has 

had  dangled  before  his  eyes  the  directors  of 

higher  salaries  offered  by  other  Comite  Norteamericano  Pri^ 
occupational  fields,  has  heard  Mexico  has  selected  Lie.  Ennqn* 
the  blandishments  and  envi-  Mendoza,  teacher-jonr- 

sioned  the  delights  pictured  by  U"iyer- 

their  high-powered  personnel  specialued 

representatives.  Maybe  he  shops  studies.  Dr.  Aceves  upon  com- 
around.  He  can  start  at  $500  Indiana  U.  couw 

to  $1,C00  a  year  higher  in  ele-  and  estab- 

mentary  school  teaching;  or  in  ®  journalism  »t 

sales,  or  general  business,  or  National  Polytechnic  Inst- 
a  lot  of  other  fields.  : 

Chances  are  good  that  the  -cbirTwisi 

editor  who  advises  a  bright  a^^^ding  the  /elloi^  ship 

young  prospect  into  a  “straight  “P  F'®’  ^^'‘^Ampriean 

liberal  arts”  program  has  ad-  correspondents  and  .\niencan 

vised  him  right  out  of  news-  “(^siness  men. 
papering.  *  ' 

As  journalism  education  Ed  Neil  Jr.  With  .\P 
moves  into  its  second  half  cen-  Albany,  N.Y. 

tury  it’s  time  the  newspaper  Edward  Neil  Jr.,  son  of  the 
industry  wakes  up  fully  to  just  late  Eddie  Neil  of  the  As.'ioci- 
who  is  preparing  its  future  ated  Press,  who  was  killed  coy- 
personnel.  It  will  pay  employers  ering  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  is  I 
to  look  the  realities  in  the  eye,  following  the  footsteps  of  his| 
cut  out  the  double  talk,  and  father.  Neil  has  joined  the  \ 

start  promoting  journalism  sociated  Press  Bureau  here.  j 

school  enrollments  from  among  was  a  reporter  on  the  Trti  ^ 

the  good-looking  young  pros-  (N.Y.)  Record. 
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Our  Newest  Turnpike.  Much  of  the 


_  new  Ohio  Turnpike  is  lined 

with  USS  Multisafty  Cable  Guard— a  system  of  resilient  steel 
rabies  that  will  give  the  best  possible  protection  against  off-the- 
n>ad  crashes.  To  provide  skid  resistance  and  smoother  riding,  as 
well  as  longer  life  for  the  pavement,  the  two  ribbons  of  rancrete 
are  reinforced  with  USS  American  Welded  Wire  Fabric.  And 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  USS  Slag  Aggregate,  a  product  of 
U.  S.  Steel's  blast  furnaces,  were  used  to  make  concrete  for 
this  ’pike. 
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Whirting  Cattle  Feeders. 


These  feeders  look  like  industrial 
ventilators.  But  actually,  their  purpose  is  to  protect  livestock 
mineral  feeds  (a  flour-like  substance)  from  wind  and  rain,  yet 
keep  the  feet!  always  accessible  to  the  animal.  The  feeder  is 
made  from  USS  Steel  Sheets. 
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rlBB  RIDVIcS.  Over  a  do7.en  motion  pictures  are  available  free 
from  your  nearest  United  States  Steel  Film  Distribution 
Center.  Any  recognized  group  may  borrow  the  films.  Write  for 
the  free  brnklet  that  describes  these  films.  Address  United 
States  Steel.  52.5  William  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh  .TO,  Pa. 
A.sk  for  booklet  M  P-125. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  fuide  to  quality  steel 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  thi»  adoertiaement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  Kvhkm  t!  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTS8URGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  *-207 

lfc«  Uaitad  States  Steal  Hear.  It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  Stales  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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PROMOTION 

Simpler  Rules  Beekon 
More  Entries  in  Contest 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

First  order  of  business  in 
every  newspaper  promotion  shop 
in  the  country  this  week — start 
getting  your  entries  in  shape  for 
the  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
newspaper  promotion  contest. 

On  the  page  opposite  you  will 
find  the  rules  for  the  contest. 
You  will  find  that  they  are  new 
and  simpler  rules  than  have 
guided  the  contest  in  other 
years.  This  means  that  the  job 
of  getting  your  entries  into  the 
contest  is  no  job  at  all — it’s 
practically  a  breeze. 

The  new  rules  are  the  result 
of  study  by  representatives  of 
E  &  P  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage 
more  entries  so  that  the  contest 
may  truly  represent  the  tre¬ 
mendously  fine  work  that  pro¬ 
motion  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  doing — and  reward  it. 

5  Areas  of  Interest 

There  are  five  areas  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  which  you  may  enter 
samples  of  your  work.  These  are 
national  advertising  promotion, 
retail  advertising  promotion, 
classified  advertising  promotion, 
circulation  promotion,  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  promotion. 

There  are  two  classifications 
in  which  you  may  enter,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  your  paper — 
for  newspapers  under  50,000  cir¬ 
culation,  or  for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation.  This  means 
that  you  will  be  competing  with 
promotion  shops  on  your 
level.  You  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  next  guy  to  win. 

The  simplified  rules  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  enter  just  a 
single  ad — or  to  enter  a  whole 
campaign.  The  idea  is  to  get  you 
to  enter  whatever  it  is  you  think 
is  the  best  thing  you  have  done 
during  1955.  And  if  you've  per¬ 
petrated  just  a  whole  lot  of 
best  things — it’s  just  as  easy  to 
enter  them  all. 

This  is  a  contest,  it’s  true,  and 
the  element  of  competition  is  al¬ 
ways  present.  That’s  what 
makes  a  contest.  But  there  are 
considerations  in  this  contest 
that  make  it  important  to  you  to 
enter  it  win,  place  or  show. 
You  can’t  lose. 

Here’s  why.  Beginning  this 
year,  all  entries  in  this  news¬ 
paper  promotion  contest —  un¬ 
less  you  specifically  want  them 
returned  to  you — become  part  of 


a  continuing  library  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  This  means 
that  they  will  be  available  for 
exhibit  at  newspaper  meetings 
throughout  the  year — and  after¬ 
ward,  available  for  study  and 
examination  by  other  promotion 
people,  and  by  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  promotion. 

We  hope  by  next  week  to  be 
able  to  announce  specifically 
how  this  library  and  exhibit  deal 
will  work.  But  right  now  we  do 
know  this  much — it  will  work 
for  the  benefit  of  newspapers 
and  of  newspaper  promotion  all 
the  year  around.  And  that’s  the 
greatest  prize  of  all. 

Newspaper  promotion  has 
come  a  long  way  since  NNPA 
gave  it  professional  status  25 
years  ago — and  E  &  P  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  it  through  its 
sponsorship  of  these  annual  con¬ 
tests.  Today,  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  can  stand  side  by  side  with 
promotion  done  by  any  industry 
— and  proudly  so. 

So — get  your  entries  together, 
and  send  them,  before  April  1, 
to  Leon  McNeil,  Cleveland 
Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Must  in  Toronto 

This  is  the  day  of  the  soft 
sell.  But  not  in  Toronto.  Our 
Canadian  friends  believe  in  the 
hard  sell — with  plenty  of  facts 
to  back  them  up.  That’s  what 
you  get  in  a  booklet  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  has  just  put  out.  It 
carries  the  challenging  title,  “If 
you  sell  in  Toronto,  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  advertise  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.” 

Now  lots  of  promotion  people 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  approach,  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  just  puts  the  prospect  in 
an  obstinate,  aggressive-defen¬ 
sive  mood.  And  if  this  were 
an  idle  promotional  challenge, 
we  would  agree. 

But  this  booklet  reports  hard, 
independent  research  that  shows 
that  two-thirds  of  the  major 
goods  and  services  sold  in  To¬ 
ronto  are  bought  by  Star  read¬ 
ers.  So  there’s  meat  behind  this 
challenge,  meat  the  prospect  will 
welcome. 

Along  with  this  comes  an¬ 
other  booklet  giving  current 
facts  and  figures  about  metro¬ 
politan  Toronto.  Together  these 
booklets  add  up  to  muscled  pro¬ 
motion  that  ought  to  pay  off  for 
the  Star. 


Right  Man  for  Job 
But  Wrong  Music 

Washington 
The  band  played  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  March  when  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Evening  Star  Publishing 
Company,  was  about  to  be  in¬ 
ducted  as  president  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  Club,  but  squared  things 
by  switching  to  Wagner’s  “Eve¬ 
ning  Star,”  as  he  took  the 
gavel. 

Mr.  Kauffman  succeeded 
Thomas  H.  Brahany  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  dinner  club  whose 
members  include  President 
Eisenhower  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren. 


Briefed  for  Sales 

For  some  time  now  Lee 
Tracy,  an  old  hand  at  successful 
newspaper  promotion,  has  been 
publishing  Briefed,  a  pocket- 
size  monthly  digest  of  business 
ideas  gleaned  from  some  40 
leading  business  and  trade  peri¬ 
odicals.  He  has  had  as  sponsors 
a  variety  of  businesses  who  be¬ 
come  sponsors  by  having  copies 
of  “Briefed”  imprinted  as  com¬ 
ing  from  them.  They  use  the 
covers  for  their  ads,  and  have 
the  magazine  mailed  to  their 
own  lists. 

Now  “Briefed”  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  its  first  newspaper, 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 
Gabe  Joseph,  Sun-Times  ad 
manager,  is  sending  it  every 
month  to  every  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  in  all  Chicago 
department  stores;  to  owners 
and  managers  of  specialty  shops 
in  Chicago;  and  to  Chicago  ad 
agencies  handling  retail  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Briefed”  improves  on  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  idea  memo  sheets 
many  newspapers  now  mail  by 
providing  more  reading  from 
more  different  sources.  It  makes 
good  newspaper  promotion  by 
providing  good  ideas  for  sales 
promotion. 


Tribute  Paid 
To  Knowland 


San  Francbo 

California’s  top  officials  del 
here  in  paying  tribute  to  J.  1 
Knowland  Sr.,  Oakland  TnAss 
publisher  who  continues  m- 
abated  activities  though  sm 
well  past  80  years  of  age. 

California’s  two  senator. 
Governor  Goodwin  Knight  ut 
other  State  officials,  and  th 
mayors  of  San  Francisco  ant 
Oakland  were  among  those  t, 
tending  the  tribute  arranged  bj 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golds 
West.  Mr.  Knowland  is  den 
of  NS  GW  past  presidents. 

As  the  celebration  also  tas 
designed  to  mark  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  i 
California  in  1847,  Mr.  Know- 
land  suggested  that,  in  mo<lestT, 
he  believed  the  personal  trii 
ute  was  “overdone  a  little.”  Bt 
chooses  instead  to  regard  hio- 
self  as  an  example  of  all  tho$« 
who  have  been  interested  in  th 
state’s  history,  he  explained. 

“There  remains  much  to  h 
done,  but  I  am  going  strou 
yet,”  Mr.  Knowland  assured  tht 
gathering.  Present  were  Iris 
sons.  Senator  William  R.  Kno« 
land  and  J.  R.  Knowland  Jr. 
Tribune  co-publishers,  and  other 
members  of  his  family  whie 
now  includes  eight  grand¬ 
children  and  seven  great  grand 
children. 


25-Year  Policy 

Cleveund 

Life  insurance  policies  d 
$2,000  each  are  being  purchased 
for  evei’y  one  of  the  310  vetera 
employes  of  the  Forest  CitF 
Publishing  Co.,  with  all  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  company 
it  has  been  announced  by  Ster¬ 
ling  E.  Graham,  president. 
of  the  employes  has  been  with 


CLAS 

1. 


the  company  25  continuonsj 
years  or  more.  As  each  addi- 


In  the  Bag 

Here’s  more  proof,  from  Ned 
Chilton,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  of  the  value  of  sampling 
to  boost  circulation.  As  part  of 
the  promotion  for  the  series, 
“The  Search  for  B  r  i  d  e  y 
Murphy,”  running  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  magazine,  Ned  printed 
5000  extra  copies  of  the  issues 
carrying  the  first  two  install¬ 
ments.  These  copies  were  sam¬ 
pled  by  individual  carriers.  The 
effort  produced  269  13- week  subs 
in  the  suburbs  and  200  in  the 
city,  split  about  half  between 
Sunday  only  and  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 


tional  employe  passes  his  254 
anniversary  with  the  compuy 
a  $2,000  policy  would  be  prond 
ed  for  him. 


^Ghost  Car’  Contest 

Clevelami 


The  Cleveland  Press  is  offcj 
ing  100  prizes,  topped  by  a 
award  of  $250,  to  winners  in  * 
“ghost  car”  contest.  Readers 
being  asked  to  name  a  grwp 
of  1956  automobiles,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  which  are  printed  in  w 
newspaper,  and  to  guess  ttt 
first  day’s  attendance  at  W 
19  5  6  Cleveland  AutomoW 
Show. 


RULE 
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Promotion  men 


V  y 


IT’S  PROMOTION 
CONTEST  TIME! 


.  .  .  and  this  year  we’ve  made  it  easier 
than  ever  for  you  to  submit  entries  in 
the  annual  E&P  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest.  After  conferring  with  the 
NNPA,  the  rules  have  been  simplified 
— and  separate  award  groups  for  the 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the  smaller 
papers  have  been  established.  And, 
we’ve  moved  the  deadline  back  to  April 
1,  to  give  you  more  time. 

So  start  going  through  your  files,  get 
out  your  scrapbooks,  tear  those  tear 
sheets !  Get  your  portfolios,  scrapbooks 
or  presentations  ready  now.  Submit  as 
many  entries  as  you  like.  Remember, 
you  can’t  win  awards  if  you  don’t  enter 
the  contest! 

Winning  an  E&P  Promotion  Award 
can  be  a  really  special  plug  for  your 
newspaper.  So  get  your  entries  to¬ 
gether  and  ship  them  off  to  Leon 
McNeil  at  the  Cleveland  Press  in  the 
1956  convention  city.  And  may  the  best 
promotion  win ! 

Subnit  your  entries  now — deadline  April  1. 


Here  are  the  new,  simplified  rules 


/ _ 


^  ^  <7-' 


4’  ^ 
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Editor&Yuttslier 
iJewsipaper 

promotion 

Contest 


o 


I  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1-  Nitioiul  Advtrtising  Promo- 
tkm 

2.  Retail  Adnrtising  Promotion 

3.  Classified  Advertising  Pro- 
mtion 

<•  Circulation  Promotion 

5-  Public  Senrice  Promotion 

PULES: 

1-  Contest  is  open  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  entries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than 
*Pe'l  1,  1956.  and  shipped 
to  Leon  McNeil,  Promotion 
Manager,  Cleveland  Press. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

MOTE:  Do  not  send  entries 
t»  editor  &  PUBLISHER. 

2-  Entries  in  each  classification 
■ay  consist  of  a  single  ad¬ 


vertisement,  complete  cam¬ 
paign,  a  series,  direct  mail, 
presentations,  or  a  complete 
year’s  promotion  program. 
IMPORTANT:  Continuing  pro¬ 
grams  or  copy  themes  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have 
previously  won  first  award. 

3.  Judges  will  consider  film 
strips,  novelties,  TV  slides, 
tear  sheets,  or  any  type  of 
presentations.  Entries  should 
be  submitted  in  portfolio, 
scrapbook  or  any  convenient 
form. 

4.  All  entries  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  name  of  newspaper, 
classification  designation  (see 
above),  and  circulation  group 
(over  50.000  or  under  50,- 
000).  Make  as  many  entries 
as  you  like.  Where  more 
than  one  entry  is  submitted 
in  a  given  classification,  each 


entry  must  be  labeled,  as  in¬ 
dicated. 

No  entries  will  be  returned, 
except  upon  request.  Entries 
not  returned  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  continuing 
library  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 


A  First  Prize  and  two 
Honorable  Mention  Awards 
will  be  made  in  each  classi¬ 
fication,  for  each  circulation 
group.  A  Grand  Award  will 
be  presented  for  the  “best 
in  show.’’ 

In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made. 

Judging  will  take  place  in 
the  convention  city,  and 
awards  presented  at  the  1956 
NNPA  convention. 


I  }  I 
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Police  PR  Brass: 


Ex-Police  Reporter 
Marries  Press-Police 


An  instance;  Mass  transfers, 
always  termed  shake-ups  by 
the  press,  formerly  only  leaked 
out  late  to  the  press  from  some 
patrolman-steno^apher  who 
helped  type  secret  orders.  Now 
such  transfers  are  announced 
to  the  press  in  advance  of  is¬ 
suance  of  the  orders. 


Police  Reporters 
Help  Policemen 


By  Kay  Erwin 


Police  and  Public 


Joseph  P.  Cotter,  New  Yvti 
Post  relief  man  at  Polk* 
Headquarters,  won  a  conunen. 
dation  bar  from  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  and  scrolls  from  the 


A  police  reporter 
police  brass  serves  the  press- 
public-police  triumvirate  i  n 
three-way  role 
with  three-way 
success. 

Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  Wal¬ 
ter  Arm  in 
charge  of  Com¬ 
munity  R  e  1  a  - 
tions.  Police  De¬ 
partment,  City 
of  New  York, 
for  all  his  offi¬ 
cial  authority 


Pol 

iCi 


“We  explain  the  police  to  the  Mayor  and  his  fellow  police  m 
turned  star  and  an  eagle  over  the  City  public  and  explain  the  public  to  porters,  who  also  gave  him  i 

of  New  York  seal.  He  doesn’t  police,”  explained  Deputy  police  whistle  as  a  gag,  for 

use  the  badge  in  getting  Commissioner  Arm  w’ith  a  wry  risking  his  life  by  chasing  and  J 

through  police  lines,  however,  grin,  as  he  sat  behind  his  big  helping  capture  a  hit-and-run 
finding  his  emergency  service  document-littered  desk  with  driver  Jan.  14. 

card  more  effective.  three  telephones,  six  buzzers  Mr.  Cotter’s  car,  in  turn,  wu  ) 


The  Police  Department  of  the  to  summon  any  of  the  25  offi-  pursued  by  a  police  squad  car 
City  of  New  York  in  the  past  cers  of  his  bureau,  with  the  •r«-  «>  unfu  - 


Arm 


,  ,  X  1.  •  i.  for  a  time  until  the  policemm 

has  been  a  tough  assignment  ever-alert  reporter’s  typewriter  got  close  enough  to  see  hit 
for  newspaper  reporters  be-  clo.se  at  hand.  NYP  (New  York  Press)  plat* 

cause  appeal  from  normal  «<One  of  our  jobs  is  to  get  all  and  he  was  in  danger  of  beine 
secretiveness  and  sometimes  policemen  to  know  reporters  fired  on.  In  an  editorial  the 
stupidity  in  lower  echelons  had  represent  the  public,  have  a  job  Post  remarked*  “We  tmrt  nn 
to  be  carried  through  channeU  to  do  aod  will  do  It  and  that  criHeite  CoS,  h 

in  a  maze  of  red  tape  to  the  jg  iq  best  interest  of  the 
top.  By  the  time  the  reporter  public  that  the  police  cooperate 


and  municipal  influence,  is  still  obtained  remedy  for  his  griev-  with  them,  but  without  invad 


police 


at  heart  a  20-year-ace 
reporter. 

His  experience  as  a  veteran 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter — he  brags  he  is  merely 
on  leave  from  his  newspaper 
— is  proving  of  priceless  value 


ance,  the  story  might  be  dead 
of  age. 

The  public  information  officer 
in  the  past  did  not  have  the 
high  rank  to  command  author¬ 
ity  over  lieutenants  and  cap- 


lack  of  ‘objectivity’  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  news.” 

Other  police  headquarters  re¬ 
porters  who  have  received  com¬ 
mendation  bars  for  giving  the 
police  assistance  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  and  at  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  include:  John  Martin,  re- 
.  ,  ,  ,  porter,  and  Thomas  Baffer, 

emy  stress  the  vital  role  of  photographer.  New  York  Dailf/ 


ing  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
citizens,”  he  went  on.  “There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  police  toward 
reporters  in  the  last  few  years. 

“Courses  at  the  Police  Acad- 


tains  and  division  commanders 

in  his  important  new  work  of  to  order  an  end  public  relations  in  the  work  of  M^riVn  M  Roernrt  anH 

providing  the  press  with  news  to  suppression  on  the  spot.  police,”  Mr.  Arm  added.  Milton  Lewin  Associated  Press- 

With  appointment  of  Mr.  «<-' - = - - j-  i -  iniiion  Lewin,  Associaiea  rress, 

Arm  as  a  deputy  commissioner 
six  months  ago,  this  condition 
was  ended  and  the  press  and 
public  were  given  a  high-rank- 


from  the  nation’s  largest  police 
department. 

Good  Gray  Guy 
Deputy  Commissioner  Arm  is 


small,  well-knit,  wiry  man  ing  officer  as  their  representa- 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  deep-  tive  in  the  department.  With 
gray  eyes.  He  is  partial  to  the  office  went  distinction,  re- 


“Commissioner  Kennedy  keeps 
saying  that  it  is  a  function  of 
the  police  to  inform  and  to  keep 
the  public  informed.  That’s 
very  gratifying  to  me  as  a 
reporter  because  I  remember 
20  years  ago  when  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  closed  corporation 


Philip  Meagher,  New  York 
Times;  Bob  Wendlinger,  .Vnt 
York  Daily  Mirror  photogri- 
pher. 


gray  suits,  gray  shirts,  gray  sponsibility,  opportunity,  chal-  anj  you  had  to  pry  out  news. 


neckties.  There  is  no  mono-  lenge  (and  a  $13,000  salary, 
tone,  however,  to  his  sparkling  not  an  unlucky  figure), 
speech  and  colorful  personality. 


characteristic  of  the  man  of 
action,  the  man  of  ability,  deci¬ 
sion,  leadership. 

Here  is  a  dedicated  man  who 
loves  his  job  and  his  boss  and 


One  of  the  Boys 
The  “headquarters  boys”  in 
the  “shack,”  the  Press  Building 
across  Centre  Market  Place 
from  Police  Headquarters, 


dismisses  with  dread  thoughts  generously  accord  praise  to 


of  severance  from  successful 
service  of  press-public-police. 

That  boss.  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  is 
a  dedicated  man,  too,  with  a 
real  reputation  as  a  firm-fair 
cop  for  27  of  his  48  years. 

Statistics  show  the  story.  A 
police  force  of  21,982  guards 
the  persons  and  property  of 
more  than  8,000,000  population 
along  6,033  miles  of  streets  and 
578  miles  of  water  frontage  in 
a  319-square-mile  city  area. 

One-Star  General 
The  force  is  organized  and 
operated  like  a  vast  and  intri 


Walter 

sense, 


Arm  for  his  news 
constant  around-the- 


obtaining  a  grudging  acknowl¬ 
edgement  after  getting  a  tip 
from  other  sources.” 

No  Longer  ‘Finest’ 
Commissioner  Kennedy  pro¬ 
motes  self-criticism,  dislikes 
and  never  permits  to  be  used 
the  old  phrase  “New  York’s 
Finest”  on  the  grounds  that  the 


precinct  stationhouses.  After 
one  station  is  inspected  word 
speeds  by  grapevine  to  neigh¬ 
boring  stations  that  the  Om- 
missioner  is  “traveling”  and 
things  quickly  are  made  ship¬ 
shape.  Detectives  not  on  the 
job  on  such  occasions  have  been 
sent  back  pounding  beats  in 
uniform. 

Official  Car 

Speaking  of  travel,  Deput> 
Commissioner  Arm  has  an 
official  car  at  his  disposal  with 


police  are  not  pei'fect  and  can- 

clock  availability,  quick  inter-  not  claim  perfection.  He  reali-  . 

cession  for  them  in  rare  cases  zes  there  are  bound  to  be  black  patrolmen-dnvers  on 

of  provocation  by  a  non-per-  sheep  in  so  big  a  flock,  exposes  hour  duty.  The  car  is  gara^ 
ceptive  patrolman.  He  is  one  them  in  the  press  and  banishes  drivers  live  near  ni.- 

of  the  boys — or  once  was.  them  from  sei*vice.  As  a  pro- 
When  a  police  repoi-ter  be-  fessional  cop  he  hates  crooks 
comes  a  deputy  police  commis-  and  he  hates  crooked  cops  more 
sioner,  changes  sides  of  the  po-  than  the  underworld  type  be- 
lice  desk,  how  does  his  atti-  cause  they  reflect  disgrace  on 

all  the  men  who  do  dangerous 
duty  for  the  city. 

“The  man  I  work  for.  I’m 

proud  to  say,  is  a  perfectionist  bounding  the  pavements  as  a 
and  my  hours  are  geared  to  reporter,  ’  asserted  i  r. 
his,”  replied  Mr.  Arm  when  'vith  a  wide  smile. 

“I  can  honestly  .^ay  that  in 


tude  toward  handling  police 
news  change? 

Walter  Arm’s  attitude  has 
not  changed  at  all.  He  frets 
and  fumes  and  feels  frustrated 


and  the  drivers  live  near 
home  in  the  Bronx  so  he  can 
call  for  it  if  he  needs  transpor¬ 
tation  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
“The  car  is  no  part  of  spoils 
but  makes  for  work  speed  and 
efflciency — it’s  a  loan  and 
nothing-else-but — and  HI  sure 
miss  it  when  I  go  back  to 


when  he  has  to  sit  on  a  story 

upcittbcu  iiive  u  vask  aiiu  mm-  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  asked  about  his  24-hour-day-7-  .  -  iT-  ■  h  I  have 

cate  army  division  engaged  in  He  wants  to  tell  it  today — and  day-week  schedule  (he’s  on  call  months  on  this  jo 

constant  warfare  (against  does  when  he  can.  He  delights  at  home  for  reporters  any  hour  learned  more  about  the 

crime).  In  that  army.  Deputy  in  scooping  the  newspapers,  in  of  the  night).  Some  nights  E^partnient  than 

Commissioner  Arm  has  rank  getting  the  news  out  before  he  goes  “traveling”  with  the  “5  of 

of  a  one-star  general.  His  im-  the  newsmen  themselves  are  Commissioner — the  patrolmen’s  tinued.  “But  the  backgro 

pressive  gold  badge  bears  one  aware  it  is  breaking.  term  for  unannounced  visits  at  {Continued  on  page  55) 
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Police  PR  Brass 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


base  their  judjrment  of  democ-  1 
racy  at  work.  | 

Mr.  Arm’s  bureau  issues  i 
press,  vehicle,  identification  and  ' 
emergency  cards,  assigns  mem-  I 
bers  of  the  force  as  public 
speakers,  helps  with  radio  and 
television  news  and  documen¬ 
tary  films.  The  New  York 
Police  Department  has  an  iron¬ 
clad  rule  against  commercial- ' 


police  reporting  has  been  in- 
vskluable.  I’d  be  a  babe  in  the 
woods  without  it.  With  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Cominissioner, 

1  can  administer  a  mild  bawl- 

ine  out  to  an  officer  who  need-  .  .  •* 

Sly  is  blocking  the  press  and  and  will  not  permit  its  per- 

L*.  raof _ cnopd  sonnel  to  appear  in  a  sponsored 

TV  show  or  one  that  smacks 


can  get  things  done  fast— speed 
is  of  the  essence,  of  course,  for 
the  press.  Bat  I  still  view  my¬ 
self  as  a  reporter.  When  I  hear 
a  story  I  itch  to  break  it  but 
sometimes  early  publication 
would  impede  an  investigation. 

Proud  of  Press 
“As  a  former  reporter,  I’m 
really  proud  of  newspapermen 
and  the  job  they  are  doing,” 
he  declared.  “You  can’t  buffalo, 
bulldoze  or  lie  to  them  because 
they  can  sense  a  cover-up  and 
will  dig  behind  a  smokescreen 
to  get  the  facts.  Here,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk,  I  find 
that  the  real  trustworthy  pub¬ 
lic  servant  knows  he  has  a  duty 
to  the  public  and  if  he  does 
not  know  it  a  newspaper  will 
remind  him  and  keep  it  in  his 
mind  that  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  press.” 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  has 
easy  access  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Police  reporters  have 
easy  and  constant  access  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  by  direct 
telephone  from  the  Press  Build¬ 
ing  without  even  having  to  dial 
or  go  through  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Arm  calls  the  reporters 
and  gives  out  releases  in  his 
office  on  special  stories  or  sets 
up  interviews  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kennedy.  Routine  news 
such  as  robberies  is  picked  up 
off  a  Teletype  machine  by  re¬ 
porters. 

Sometimes  a  newspaper 
checks  with  Mr.  Arm  to  see  if 
publication  of  certain  details  in 
a  crime  might  impede  police 
inquiry. 

Edits  Magazine 
•Mr.  Arm  serves  as  editor  of 
Spring  3100,  the  policemen's 
magazine,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board,  which  investigates  all 
complaints  of  police  brutality. 
(Of  140  complaints  investigated 
last  year,  14  were  found  to  be 
legitimate  and  charges  were 
filed  against  the  offenders.  The 
magazine  stresses  tolerance 
and  understanding  and  the  role 
®f  the  g(^  patrolman  in  their 
propagation.  It  constantly 
points  out  that  the  policeman 
>8  the  sole  contact  most  citizens 
have  with  government  and  the 
reaction  he  produces  in  civil¬ 
ians  is  one  on  which  they  will 


of  commercialism.  (This  rule 
caused  Commissioner  Kennedy 
to  refuse  to  honor  a  request  by  | 
Mayor  Wagner  that  a  TV  pro¬ 
ducer  be  allowed  to  select 
stories  from  police  files). 

No  City  Sinecure 
“This  city  job  is  no  racket,” 
declared  Deputy  Commissioner , 
Arm  vrith  emphasis,  as  one  or  | 
the  other  of  his  telephones  rang  | 
out  right  merrily  and  steadily.  I 
“I  like  it  because  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  excitement  of  the  un¬ 
expected.  No  other  publicity  job 
can  compare  with  it  and  it  has 
spoiled  me  for  any  such  jobs. 

“We  work  on  a  volcano  here 
in  the  hottest  department  in 
city,”  he  concluded  with  calm 
courage.  “We  are  always  open 
to  attack  and  criticism.  Like  a 
volcano’s  eruption  we  some¬ 
times  have  a  blast  of  flames 
and  bubbles.  There  are  many 
pressures  put  on  the  police 
from  the  outside — some  of  them 
well-meant  like  a  grand  jury’s 
ill-advised  recommendations  — 
and  some  of  them  actually 
aimed  at  hampering  police  pro-  j 
tection  of  the  public.  But  the  | 
police — like  the  press — are  used  i 
to  resisting  such  pressures. 

• 

Profit  Sharing  Plan 

Laconia,  N.  H.  j 
Marking  its  30th  anniversary, 
the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening 
Citizen,  has  inaugurated  a  pro¬ 
fit-sharing  plan  for  employes. 
Payments  will  be  made  twice 
annually,  on  May  1  and  Dec.  1. 1 


If 


yenn  BEST  YEARS 

by  Robert  Peterson 


*WHEN  I  VISITED  Mr.  Hughes  back  in  1951  1  asked  why  he 
didn’t  buy  a  television  set.  “Pm  going  to  wait  for  color,”  was  his 
reply.  He  had  been  retired  for  a  couple  of  years  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  indoors  nursing  an  arthritic  knee.  Although  he  had  a 
comfortable  income  he  lived  frugally.  “Don’t  you  think  you’d 
enjoy  black-and-white  television?”  1  asked  him.  “Mebbe,”  he 
replied,  “but  I’d  rather  wait  a  couple  of  years  and  spend  my  money 
on  a  color  set.”  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hughes  waited  too  long.  Now 
that  color  television  is  here,  Mr.  Hughes  isn’t. 


you  kav*  infornaiional  businau  ! 
intorash  asiociafad  with  publishing,  ! 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial  ! 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch  ! 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and  I 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News,  { 
the  national  monthly  business  news-  ' 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  | 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


IT  IS  A  LITTLE  SAD  to  consider  that  Mr.  Hughes  never  got 
acquainted  with  Ed  Sullivan,  Faye  Emerson,  and  Lucy.  There 
will  be  those  who  feel  he  is  just  as  well  off.  But  I  suspect  many 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  bright  and  lively  world  of  television 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  rewarding  than  the  dull  creak 
of  the  rocker. 

«  «  0 

WHEN  YOU  REACH  your  sixties  you  should  start  investing 
in  the  pleasures  at  hand.  It  is  unwise  to  pamper  your  pocketbook 
as  Mr.  Hughes  did  and  wait  for  a  better  investment.  If  you  have 
always  wanted  a  shiny  new  car,  don’t  wait  until  the  quality  of 
steel  improves.  And  if  you  have  long  dreamed  of  a  flying  trip  to 
Europe,  don’t  wait  until  the  prices  come  down. 


NOW  THERE  IS  nothing  wrong  with  putting  some  of  your 
pleasures  in  cold  storage  when  you  are  young.  Instead  of  spending 
every  last  dollar  you  manage  to  earn,  it  is  wise  to  drop  a  few  in 
the  piggy  bank  for  the  future.  Instead  of  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  it  is  wise  to  save  some  of  that  youthful  energy  for 
future  needs.  As  we  grow  older  we  should  modify  our  thrift  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  live  abundantly  in  the  present. 


APPARENTLY  SOME  OF  us  take  Ben  Franklin’s  lessons  on 
thrift  too  seriously.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  don’t  read  of 
some  poor  soul  who  passes  on  and  leaves  a  mattress  full  of  green¬ 
backs.  Just  last  week  there  was  a  news  item  about  a  retired  man 
who  was  so  frugal  that  he  patched  his  own  clothes  and  practically 
lived  on  corn  flakes.  When  he  was  carted  off  to  the  county  hospital 
for  malnutrition  they  found  bankbooks  sewed  into  his  underwear 
showing  bank  deposits  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

tf 

OF  COURSE  MANY  of  these  cases  result  from  mental  aber¬ 
rations.  But  some  of  them  result  from  a  lifelong  emphasis  on 
thrift  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  views  which  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  held  on  the  subject.  .Many  frugal  folk  who  quote  Franklin 
forget  that  while  he  advocated  thrift,  he  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  “It  is  better  to  live  well  than  to  die  rich.” 


One  of  this  week’s  columns  —  it's 
typical.  500  words,  three  times  a  week. 
May  we  send  you  rates  and  additional  samples? 


The  HARDALE  Synd  icate 
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Slocum  Urges  Press 
To  Fight  for  Freedom 


Press  freedom’s  greatest 
danger  lies  in  public  apathy, 
warned  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  in  a  prepared  address. 

Owing  to  the  recent  illness 
of  Mr.  Slocum,  his  address  was 
read  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society  Jan.  21  in  New 
York  by  William  Dwight,  vice- 
president  of  the  ANPA  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram. 

“Public  apathy  about  press 
freedom,  silence  and  indifference 
are  our  greatest  dangers,” 
stated  Mr.  Slocum.  “We  shall 
reward  ourselves  and  those  who 
follow  us  as  we  heed  Franklin’s 
cautions  and  follow  his  vigorous 
example.  May  we  have  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  fortitude  to  press  the 
fight,  remembering  Franklin’s 
advice  that  ‘we  may  make  these 
times  better  if  we  bestir  our¬ 
selves.’  ” 

Medal  Bestowed 

The  society’s  gold  medal  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Slocum  in 
recognition  of  his  “dedicated 
service  in  upholding  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.”  Mr.  Slocum 
was  present  and  accepted  the 
medal. 

The  meeting  commemorated 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birth  on  Jan.  17. 

In  his  prepared  address,  Mr. 
Slocum  asserted: 

“Franklin  tied  the  free  press 
firmly  to  all  the  other  freedoms 
that  make  men  free.  He  saw  it 
as  the  keystone  of  our  liberty. 
At  a  very  early  age,  almost  by 
instinct,  he  recognized  that  the 
right  to  know  was  an  absolute 
essential  to  free  society.  For 
without  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  there  could  be  no  gov¬ 
ernment  without  tyranny.  If  the 
purveying  of  information  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  affront,  and 
the  purveyors  punished  as  of¬ 
fenders,  it  followed  as  the 
night  the  day  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  possibly  be  fair 
and  just. 

“True,  we  have  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  constitution 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the 
press  but  we  cannot  rest  secure 
on  that. 

“And  I  should  like  to  record 
it  clearly  here,  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  not  regarded  by 
publishers  as  a  guarantee  of 


special  privilege  placing  editors, 
reporters  and  publishers  above 
their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  a 
guarantee  of  special  privilege 
only  insofar  as  it  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  to  all  citizens  that  their 
right  to  know  shall  not  be 
abridged  and  that  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  have  a  better  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  better  society. 
Publishers  are  merely  the  active 
trustees  of  the  people’s  right, 
their  messengers. 

Right  to  Know 

“The  tendency  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  shut  off 
sources  of  information,  to  slam 
the  door  in  the  faces  of  in¬ 
quiring  reporters,  not  as  puni¬ 
tive  action  against  the  press, 
but  in  belief  that  the  public  has 
no  right  to  know  a  growing 
number  of  things.  A  few  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  have  com¬ 
plained  that  sanctions  of  one 
sort  or  another  have  been  taken 
against  them  for  writing  things 
displeasing  to  the  officials.  One 
single  instance  of  this  sort  is 
one  instance  too  many. 

“And  similar  attitudes  and 
actions  exist  at  the  state  and 
local  levels. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  recently 
had  some  reason  to  wonder  if 
there  was  not  a  punitive  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  suit  filed  against 
it  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  alleged 
monopoly  practices. 

“The  right  of  the  government 
to  sue  if  it  thought  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  was  being  broken,  was 
not  contested.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  Justice  Department 
went  about  it  caused  great  con¬ 
cern,  for  it  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  its  disposition 
with  the  Association  before  the 
action  was  brought  unless  there 
was  agreement  in  advance  by 
the  Association  to  an  injunction 
against  it.  We  got  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  Department 
was  eager  to  bring  suit  and 
hang  a  continuing  injunction  on 
an  important  arm  of  the  press. 
In  a  political  atmosphere,  that 
kind  of  attitude  gives  cause  for 
caution  and  concern.  We  hope 
the  Justice  Department  will  not 
continue  to  give  basis  for  such 
concern  as  we  move  to  dispose 
of  the  legal  action. 

“What  has  been  general  in 
Washington  is  that  Executive 
orders  granting  officials  the 
right  to  classify  material  as 


FOR  SERVICE  TO  MANKIND — Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Bliss  pins  th* 
International  Benjamin  Franklin  Society's  medal  on  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  «t 
ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 


‘top  secret,’  ‘secret,’  ‘confiden¬ 
tial’  and  so  on  have  been  seized 
upon  to  withhold  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
formation  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  country’s  security. 

“The  press  of  this  country 
should  never  have  to  show  why 
information  should  be  made 
available.  Justification  of  the 
right  to  withhold  any  informa¬ 
tion  should  rest  on  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Communist  Inquiry 

“Another  of  the  post-war 
manifestations  in  this  country 
has  been  the  investigation  of 
newspapermen  by  Congressional 
committees  charged  with  hunt¬ 
ing  Communist  subversives. 
Questioning  of  employes  of 
certain  New  York  newspapers 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
New  York  Times  by  Senator 
Eastland’s  Subcommittee  is  a 
case  in  point. 

“A  few  publishers  view  any 
questioning  of  newspapermen  by 
Congressional  investigators  on 
any  civil  rights  subject  as  being 
per  se  attempted  intimidation. 
That  is  a  view  I  do  not  share 
for  the  press  in  subject  to 
proper  inquiry.  It  is  the  manner 
and  motive  of  the  investigators 
that  tell  the  story.  Judgement 
on  the  Eastland  Subcommittee 
has  to  be  reserved  until  it 
further  reveals  itself.  Is  the 
Subcommittee  sincei’ely  and 
solely  interested  in  finding  out 
whether  subversion  exists  in  the 
press?  Or  is  it  aiming  at  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  with  the 
thought  of  reprisal  or  intimida¬ 
tion? 

“Because  it  seems  so  apparent 
EDITOR  8C  PU 


the  Subcommittee  has  sent  its 
dogs  to  bark  up  a  tree  where 
there  is  nothing  but  a  mighty 
lean  coon,  if  any  at  all,  there 
is  reason  to  watch  this  Commit¬ 
tee  very  closely. 

“But  in  this  connection  let  me 
reemphasize  that  the  press 
neither  has  nor  claims  privilege 
for  itself  beyond  that  possessed 
by  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
When  the  press  takes  up  the 
cudgels  for  its  freedom  it  takes 
them  up  for  all  the  people  and 
for  freedom  in  general.  It  is 
defending  the  golden  link  in  onr 
chain  of  human  rights.” 

• 

Robert  Walsh  Heads 
Gallery  Committee 

Washington 

Robert  K.  Walsh  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has 
been  elected  chairman  for  1956 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  in  charge  of  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries. 

Miss  Dorothy  Williams,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  group  of 
Southern  and  Western  news¬ 
papers  and  former  secretary 
to  Perle  Mesta,  has  been  chosen 
secretary.  Miss  Williams  and 
Daniel  Kidney  of  Scripps-How- 
ard,  were  elected  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  last  week,  winners  in  a 
four-way  contest. 

One  of  the  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didates,  Don  Shannon  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  had  prom¬ 
ised  “utmost  efforts  for  foam 
rubber  seats  in  the  press  gal¬ 
lery”  if  elected. 

Chairman  Walsh  succeeds 
Pat  Monroe,  whose  term  ex¬ 
pired. 
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Mr.  Editor,  you  can  shed  light  on  how  not 
to  (ill  this  victim's  shoes.  He  was  killed  on 
a  dark  street  at  night. 

More  people  are  killed  or  hurt  in  traffic 
accidents  at  night,  when  traffic  is  relatively 
light,  than  during  the  busy  daylight  hours. 


Mr.  Editor,  help  bring  safe,  modern 
street  lighting  to  your  community. 
Experience  proves  light  cuts  the  night 
traffic  toll  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Campaign  for  the  safety  of  modern 
street  lighting,  and  save  your  people 


suffering,  fear,  and  blood-money.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  help — with  facts,  figures,  infor¬ 
mation  and  photos. 

Write  for  Everybody  Wins  With  Modern 
Street  Lighting,  the  overall  street  lighting 
story  in  booklet  Girm. 
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Russia’s  ‘Live’  Show 
Steps  Up  News  Pace 

By  Kenneth  Brodney 

United  Press  Correspondent 

(Written  expressljr  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^  HERE  HAVE  been  so  many  westerners  in  Moscow  recently, 
including  visiting  firemen  in  the  news  business,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  there  are  any  more  “secrets  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain”  left  to  tell. 

But  enough  colleagues  have  asked  about  working  conditions 
for  the  press  in  Russia  that  a  progress  report  might  be  in  order. 

This  reporter  arrived  in  Mos-  . .  . 

cow  Sept.  29,  1953,  some  seven  demotion  in  the  Party  hier- 
months  after  Stalin’s  death,  to  archy,  or  a  professor’s  experi- 
take  over  the  United  Press  ment  with  a  two-headed  dog, 
bureau  from  Henry  Shapiro,  or  the  latest  prediction  of  when 
and  left  Dec.  1,  1955,  after  Mr.  the  Russians  think  they  might 
Shapiro  returned  to  take  get  to  the  moon  in  a  rocket. 


charge.  But  the  big  news,  such  as 

Can’t  Forget  Censorship  ^  government  decree  abolishing 

a  mimsti-y  and  firing  the  minis- 
During  those  two  years  and  tgr,  or  an  editorial  marking 
two  months  there  were  a  lot  of  another  sudden  shift  in  Soviet 
changes  in  covering  the  news  policy  toward  a  foreign  country, 
out  of  Moscow,  but  many  things  jg  usually  in  Pravda  and 
remained  exactly  the  same.  Izvestia  first,  and  the  most  im- 
Censorship  is  still  there.  No  portant,  and  most  annoying 
Western  newsman  working  in  pai-t  of  the  job  was  to  wait 
Moscow  is  ever  permitted  to  up  for  those  papers  every  night, 
forget  that  fact,  and  every  one  uo  matter  how  late  they  came 
of  them  assumes  that  no  editor,  ijj. 

publisher,  or  reader  ever  for-  Russian  papers  operate  on 
gets  it  either.  There  have  been  ^^at  might  be  called  a  “very 
changes  in  the  application  of  flexible”  deadline.  They  appar- 
the  censorship,  but  the  details,  ently  go  to  bed  whenever  they 
including  the  Russians’  reasons,  get  sleepy.  Important  news  can 
and  the  effects  on  reporters  flold  up  the  presses  for  hours. 


might  better  fit  into  the  picture  The  result  is  that  Pravda 
a  little  lower  down.  and  Izvestia,  each  of  them  nor- 

♦  ♦  ♦  mally  only  four  pages,  are  de- 

„  .  „  livered  anywhere  from  1:30  to 

More  to  be  Seen  rj  ^^^e  morning.  “Normal”  is 

The  biggest  change  that  took  between  2  and  4  a.m. 
place  during  my  two  years  was  *  *  * 

the'  tremendous  increase  in 

“live”  stories ;  that  is,  stories  Vigil  on  Gorki  Street 
that  you  actually  go  out  and  The  nightly  vigil  is  kept  at 
report  yourself,  as  contrasted  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  on 
to  the  story  based  entirely  on  Gorki  Street,  Moscow’s  main 
the  announcement  of  a  new  de-  stem.  The  two  top  papers,  plus 
cree  by  the  government  or  an  Trud,  the  central  trade  union 
editorial  in  Pravda.  paper,  are  delivered  there  under 

The  Soviet  press  will  prob-  special  arrangements  worked 
ably  always  be  a  much  more  im-  out  by  Western  correspondents 
portant  source  of  news  than  over  the  years.  (Only  Western 
the  local  press  anywhere  else,  correspondents  wait  up  for  the 
but  two  and  a  half  years  ago  papers). 

it  was  almost  the  only  source.  The  basic  pattern  in  1953 
The  bulk  of  the  news  of  was  to  wait  for  the  papers  most 
what  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  night,  file'  what  was 
was  doing,  what  it  was  think-  necessary,  trundle  home  to  bed, 
ing  about  foreign  affairs  and  and  wade  through  the  rest  of 
its  own  internal  problems,  and  the  press  in  the  morning,  with 
what  was  happening  around  the  the  aid,  obviously  of  translators, 
counti’y  was  culled  from  the  The  translators  of  all  news- 
neWspapers  and  magazines,  men  are,  of  course,  Soviet  citi- 
about  30  of  each.  zens,  and  the  answer  to  the 

This  huge  mass  of  printed  frequent  question  whether  they 
material  had  to  be — and  still  can  be  trusted  is  that  they  do 
has  to  be — gone  over  with  a  their  level  best  to  help  because 
fine-tooth  comb— if  you  don’t  that  is  why  they  are  supplied 
want  to  miss  a  promotion  or  by  the  Soviet  Government.  It 


More  to  be  Seen 


A  LINE  ON  MOSCOW — Kenneth  Brodney,  UP  correspondent  just 
heme  from  Russia,  says  telephoning  Is  the  preferred  way  to  get  copy 
out.  The  telephone  looks  like  It  might  be  one  of  the  models  Invented 
by  a  Russian. 


would  be  both  pointless  and  too 
easy  to  check  if  they  deliber¬ 
ately  mistranslated  for  political 
reasons,  and  lastly,  they  like 
their  jobs,  which  pay  well.  All 
the  ones  I  knew  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  loyal  Soviet  citizens  who 
were  convinced  of  the  practical 
and  moral  rightness  of  their 
government  and  of  the  theory 
of  Communism,  and  said  so. 

The  early  pattern  also  in¬ 
cluded  regular  checking  of  the 
embassies,,  particularly  those  of 
the  Big  Three. 

Censorship  was  then  fairly 
simple.  All  copy,  whether  it 
was  to  be  mailed,  cabled,  or 
telephoned,  was  submitted  to 
the  girl  at  the  telegraph  win¬ 
dow,  who  in  turn  took  it  to  the 
unseen  censor.  (In  earlier  days, 
correspondents  not  only  saw 
the  censors,  but  also  could  ar¬ 
gue  with  them — usually  losing.) 
Copy  was  —  and  is  —  required 
to  be  submitted  in  triplicate, 
with  the  censor  always  keeping 
one  copy.  Of  the  other  two, 
one  is  kept  by  the  telegraph 
people  as  a  record  for  their 
accountants,  and  the  third  is 
returned,  so  that  the  reporter 
can  see  whether  there  have 
been  any  deletions.  If  the  en¬ 
tire  stoi-y  or  take  is  killed,  you 
don’t  get  it  back. 

In  the  case  of  mail  copy,  it 
is  necessary  to  submit  only  in 
duplicate,  since  you  mail  it 
yourself,  but  if  mail  copy  is 


too  thoroughly  butchered— 
neatly  ex’d  out  on  a  typewriter, 
the  censors  require  that  it  be 
retyped  so  the  censoring  doesn’t 
look  too  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  cable  or  phone 
copy,  the  deleting  is  done  with 
a  neat  pencil  line,  and  when 
phoning,  the  censored  copy 
should  be  read  as  written  minus 
any  deletions.  Violation  of  this 
rule  brings  a  quick  click — and 
you’re  talking  to  yourself. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics 
of  censorship.  As  for  the  sub¬ 
stance,  that  is,  what  was  passed 
and  what  was  killed,  in  1953 
the  censors  generally  didn’t  like 
interpretation,  particularly  in¬ 
terpretation  that  included  spec¬ 
ulation  about  the  deeper  causes 
of  Soviet  actions  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  reasons;  they  didn’t  like 
reports  presenting  the  Western 
view  in  general  (frequently 
dropped  into  a  story  for  the 
sake  of  completeness),  they 
didn’t  like  unofficial  news  (that 
hadn’t  appeared  first  in  the 
Soviet  press),  they  didn’t  like 
personal  descriptions  of  the 
leaders  (I  once  had  a  perfectly 
innocuous  reference  to  Malen¬ 
kov’s  well-known  forelock 
killed),  and  they  didn’t  at  all 
like  words,  phrases,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  or  whole  stories 
they  considered  “unfavorable” 
(a  word  like  “shabby”  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  buildings  might  be 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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chopped)  and  whatever  the  cen¬ 
sors  didn’t  like,  got  the  pencil 
line  or  “x”  ti-eatment. 

«  *  * 

And  now  the  ‘New  Look’ 

The  other,  and  of  course  most 
important,  part  of  the  early 
“cold  war”  pattern  of  news 
coverage  in  Moscow  in  1953  was 
the  almost  complete  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  any  Soviet  news  source 
other  than  the  official  press, 
radio,  or  public  announcement. 
Queries  to  any  official  agency 
were  almost  invariably  either 
simply  not  answered  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Press  Department 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  which 
was  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
press,  and  which  arranged  oc¬ 
casional  interviews,  visits  to 
factories  and  farms  and  the 
like.  But  queries  there,  even 
when  sometimes  one  felt  an  offi¬ 
cial  was  ti-ying,  produced  with 
maddening  regularity  the  reply, 
“We  have  no  information  about 
that.” 

This  should  give  some  idea 
of  the  picture  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  when  the  cold  war  was 
in  full  swing.  But  it  began 
changing  almost  immediately,  as 
Soviet  diplomacy  took  a  new 
tack.  The  “new  look”  began  at 
the  Nov.  7  Anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  party  traditionally 
given  by  the  foreign  minister, 
when  Molotov  invited  the  West¬ 
ern  Big  Three  Ambassadors  and 
the  wives  to  sit  down  with  half 
of  the  Presidium,  Walter  Ul- 
bricht  of  East  Germany,  plus 
the  Argentine  and  Burmese 
ambassadors.  Reporters, 
squashed  in  the  tightly  packed 
crowd  of  diplomats  surrounding 
the  table,  took  notes  of  every 
toast  and  remark  they  could 
possibly  hear. 

After  that  night,  we  were 
off  to  the  races.  As  the  Russians 
pressed  on  with  the  opening-up 
policy,  the  number  of  live  stor¬ 
ies  of  all  kinds  increased,  finally 
to  the  point  where  we  never 
knew  what  was  coming  next,  or 
when. 

During  1954  and  1955,  the 
visitors  poured  in,  from  Attlee 
to  Nehru  to  Adenauer,  from 
the  Comedie  Francaise  to  Porgy 
and  Bess,  from  Scandinavian 
ice-skaters  and  skiers  to  Amer¬ 
ican  chessplayers  and  weight- 
lifters,  from  Yugoslav  econo¬ 
mists  to  American  farmers  and 
Congressmen. 

And  every  high-level  visit  was 
the  occasion  of  another  series 
of  receptions  and  public  ap¬ 


pearances  by  the  Russian  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  increase  in  international 
spoi-ts  events  alone  during  the 
two  years  was  staggering.  And 
it  was  in  sports  that  the  first 
important  shift  in  the'  mechan¬ 
ics  of  censorship  occurred. 

The  Russians  began  permit¬ 
ting  international  phone  calls 
from  Dynamo  Stadium  for  im¬ 
portant  spoi-ts  events,  and  we 
discovered  we  were  permitted 
to  phone  without  submitting 
copy.  (An  official,  asked  wheth¬ 
er  a  copy  for  the  censor  was 
necessary,  replied  with  a  sur¬ 
prised  “What  for?”,  as  though 
he’d  never  heard  of  such  a 
practice.) 

Then  the  same  ruling  was 
applied  to  straight  translations 
— without  comment  or  interpre¬ 
tation — of  important  official  an¬ 
nouncements.  and  finally  to 
virtually  everything  that  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  top-level  confer¬ 
ences  beginning  with  the  Aden¬ 
auer  talks  last  Fall. 

A  factor  in  this  was  the 
constant  arrival  of  temporary 
foreign  newsmen,  some  on  their 
own,  but  most  accompanying 
visitors  of  one  sort  or  another. 
They  were  usually  given  special 
treatment;  in  particular  they 
were  permitted  to  telephone 
abroad  from  their  hotel  rooms, 
without  censorship,  and  without 
the  annoyance  of  having  to 
trot  down  to  the  telegraph  office. 

(Because  of  the  easing  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  Roger  Tatarian,  Euro¬ 
pean  news  manager,  has  advised 
UP  executives  that  it  might  be 
helpful  if  the  practice  of  using 
“Passed  by  Soviet  censor”  be 
dropped  from  Moscow  stories. 
Some  stories  are  dictated  to 
Ijondon  by  telephone  without 
having  to  be  .submitted  to  the 
censor  in  advance.  Continuing 
the  slugline  might  cause  the 
censors  to  go  back  to  work  full 
time,  Mr.  Tatarian  said.  The 
slug  was  devised  as  a  warning 
to  gullible  readers.) 

«  *  * 

High  Cost  of  i’hones 
By  the  time  I  left  last  month, 
we  could  telephone  a  great 
amount  of  copy  without  bother¬ 
ing  to  submit  it  first  to  censor¬ 
ship.  But  just  what  we  could 
and  what  we  couldn’t  still  re¬ 
mained  something  of  a  mystery. 
The  mystery  was  only  solved 
by  trying  it,  and  if  we  were 
cut  off,  then  we  knew  we 
couldn’t. 

Since  cable  copy  still  had 
to  be  filed  in  triplicate,  cable 
copy  was  more  likely  to  be 
chopped  or  killed  entirely. 

Scripps  Howard’s  Ludwell 
Denny,  for  example,  trying  to 
cable  to  Washington  since 


Russian  Paper 
Mills  Are  Slow 

Moscow 

Despite  a  Paul  Bunyon  share 
of  the  world’s  timber — one-fifth 
of  the  total — the  Soviet  Union ; 
doesn’t  produce  enough  paper ! 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  own  ^ 
press. 

Even  the  Communist  party 
daily,  Pravda,  has  to  restrict 
subscriptions  and  newsstands  j 
sales.  At  most  Moscow  news¬ 
stands  you  can’t  find  Pravda  or  | 
the  government  paper  Izvestia , 
after  10  a.  m.  And  they  pub¬ 
lish  only  eight  pages  a  day. 

Charles  Klensch,  INS,  noticed 
a  Pravda  dispatch  from  one  i 
Russian  paper-making  center 
which  helps  to  explain  this 
chronic  problem — old-fashioned 
machinery  and  poor  manage¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  machines  at ; 
the  Dzerzhinsky  pulp  and  paper  | 
mill  in  Balakhna,  near  Gorky, 
were  installed  during  the  first 
five-year  plan,  1928-19.32. 

Superintendent  N.  Nikolsky 
notes  that  the  25-year-old  U.S.  i 
and  German  machinery  “should 
be  modernized.”  He  points  out 
Ibat  Canadian  paper  mill  ma¬ 
chinery,  for  instance,  turns  out 
newsprint — the  paper  on  which 
newspapers  are  printed — twice 
as  fast. 


transatlantic  calls  are  difficult 
from  Moscow  and  only  possible 
at  all  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  had  his  interpretative  copy 
on  the  Adenauer  talks  almost 
entirely  killed,  while  other 
newsmen  were  telephoning  Eur¬ 
opean  points  almost  without 
difficulty. 

The  fantastically  mounting 
phone  tolls  caused  anguished 
cries  from  almost  everybody’s 
home  offices,  but  it  was  difficult  I 
to  explain  on  a  monitored  wire 
that  you  were  phoning  what  | 
should  ordinarily  have  been 
cable  copy  because  otherwise ' 
you  feared  it  might  be  killed. 
As  an  example,  a  .500  word  I 
cable  piece  offering  some  pps- 
sible  explanations  and  back- , 
ground  for  the  recent  Russian 
reduction  of  their  armed  forces  j 
was  killed  by  the  censor,  and,  i 
whether  or  not  I  could  have 
got  it  through  by  phone,  I 
couldn’t  phone  it  after  it  had 
been  killed.  Other  men  had  the 
same  experience. 

*  •  • 

.4  Controlled  Operator 
Regarding  the  accessibility  of 
news  from  officials  other  than 
those  of  the  Press  Department, 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Results  prove  it,  tool 
When  Altoona  Mirror  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  color,  sales  go 
up  and  up.  In  Altoona,  that 
is.  Folks  in  Altoona  go  for 
color  advertising  like  a  trout 
goes  for  a  twenty-dollar 
lure.  Best  proof  of  that  is 
the  record  of  175,742  lines 
of  color  in  the  Altoona 
Mirror  last  year. 

With  more  than  ten  years 
of  2  and  3  color  printing 
experience,  the  Mirror  added 
ROP  FULL  COLOR  facilities 
in  1955 — and  proved  for 
the  advertisers  who  used  it 
that  it  paid  off  at  the  cash 
register. 

If  you're  selling  food,  fish 
or  fashion,  apparel  or  ap¬ 
pliances  (or  autos),  you'll 
sell  more  in  Altoona  if  you 
^  use  COLOR  in  the  Altoona 
Mirror. 

I  Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


9.ltoona 

SllZirror. 


Altoona  Ponnsylvania’s  Only 
Evonlng  Nowspapor 

mCHARD  f.  ■iiUR,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

filed  and  preserved  indefinitely 
as  a  record  in  case  of  trouble, 
like  a  libel  suit,  over  a  story. 
It  should  be  complete,  all 
assignments  entered,  editors  in 
charge  shown,  etc. 

O  We  use  two  files  (1)  A  re- 
volving  file  of  31  envelopes 
— one  for  each  day  of  the  month 
— and  (2)  a  “futures”  file  of 
12  boxes,  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year. 

(1)  As  soon  as  the  envelope 
for  the  4th — for  example — dis¬ 
gorges  its  heap  of  notations  and 
clippings  for  that  day,  it  goes 
to  the  rear  of  the  file  and  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  the  reposi¬ 
tory  for  material  to  be  used  on 
the  4th  of  the  next  month. 

(2)  The  month-by-month  file 
is  used  for  clips  and  notes  to 
be  checked  more  than  31  days 
away,  and  therefore  not  “eligi¬ 
ble”  to  go  into  the  31-day  enve¬ 
lope  file. 

Into  these  boxes,  likewise,  go 
the  “annual”  reminders — Christ¬ 
mas,  Flag  Day,  taxpaying  time, 
the  “year-end”  file,  and  the  like. 

Each  day,  the  city  editor 
empties  the  next  day’s  envelope, 
thumbs  through  the  clippings 
and  notes,  and  from  them  makes 
up  an  assignment  sheet — re¬ 
copying  from  today's  sheet  the 
assignments  which  for  some 
reason  were  not  completed. 

For  those  assignments  on 
which  a  picture  is  indicated  as 
desirable,  he  scrawls  “Fix”  and 
circles  it.  If  the  picture  is  pretty 
well  decided  on,  he  types  a 
photo  assignment,  giving  time, 
place  and  subject,  and  whether 
or  not  a  reporter  will  accompa¬ 
ny  the  photographer.  Other 


Making  up  this  routine  as¬ 
signment  sheet  requires  from 
one  to  two  hours’  time,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  volume,  and  must 
be  done  after  the  day’s  copy  is 
cleared  out  and  a  hundred  “ex¬ 
tra-curricular”  details  are  taken 
care  of. 

O  We  have  no  concrete  plat- 
^  *  form  to  follow.  Our  city  edi¬ 
tor  sometimes  lines  up  assign¬ 
ments  by  chatting  personally 
with  the  reporter  beforehand; 
sometimes  he  leaves  a  note  on 
the  reporter’s  desk  instead. 

We  do  not  use  an  assignment 
sheet.  The  time  it  would  use  up 
would  outweigh  its  benefits. 
We  operate  a  night  city  desk 
and  keep  its  personnel  posted 
by  talking  over  the  day’s  work 
just  before  our  quitting  time. 
This,  supplemented  by  a  dupe 
file  of  the  work  the  dayside  has 
produced,  is  adequate  posting 
for  us. 

Our  photographers  work  from 
brief  assignment  sheets.  There 
is  space  on  this  sheet  for  “re¬ 
marks”  but  seldom  are  addi¬ 
tional  instructions  placed  on  it. 
In  the  fotogs’  case,  too,  a  per¬ 
sonal  chat  before  the  assignment 
serves  the  most  useful  purpose. 

We  have  a  foul-up  now  and 
then — cases  in  which  our  right 
hand  doesn’t  know  what  our  left 
is  doing — ^but  in  general  our  as¬ 
signment  operation  causes  us  as 
little  trouble  as  possible  and  is 
adequately  efficient.  I  am  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  complexities  of 
the  assignment  routines  some 
of  the  papers  admit  to  practic¬ 
ing.  Efficiency  experts  would 
marvel  at  them,  I’m  sure.  Paper 
work  takes  too  much  time  frcm 
the  actual  process  of  getting  out 
every  edition — and  we  get  ’em 
out  on  time  without  the  fancy 
trim. 


ways:  1.  Writing;  2.  Talking; 
3.  Both.  The  third  way  is  the 
best. 

If  a  city  editor  is  making  the 
assignment,  two  carbons  will 
help.  Thus  the  photo  editor  can 
be  informed  along  with  the  re¬ 
porter  and/or  photographer. 

This  works  too  if  an  assign¬ 
ment  originates  with  the  photo 
editor. 

A  spike  on  the  editor’s  desk 
will  keep  this  information  at 
hand.  Or  an  assistant  or  clerk 
can  enter  it  on  an  assignment 
sheet.  And  future  assignments 
can  be  turned  up  in  a  date  file 
for  entry  on  a  given  day’s  news 
budget. 

But  the  key  point  in  any  sys¬ 
tem  is  communication.  We  could 
all  practice  it  more. 

Russians  Show 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

there  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment.  The  word  has  apparently 
trickled  down  that  some  in¬ 
formation  can  be  given  foreign 
newsmen  direct.  The  (national) 
Committee  for  Sports  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Culture,  which  is  in  charge 
of  all  sports  in  Russia,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best,  and  some  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  will  supply  some 
facts,  even  over  the'  phone,  and 
if  an  interview  with  an  official 
can  be  arranged,  a  good  deal 
more. 

All  in  all,  however,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  think 
that  foreign  news  coverage  is 
anything  but  a  controlled  opera¬ 
tion,  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  has  suited  the 
government  to  loosen  some  of 
the  controls,  but  they  are  still 


A  great  deal  of  picture-tak¬ 
ing  is  now  permitted,  but  all 
pictures  should,  according  to 
regulations,  be  submitted  to 
censorship. 

*  *  * 

In  No  Hurry 

In  fact,  however,  the  number 
of  visitors,  both  newsmen  and 
others,  has  been  so  great  that 
many  of  them  have  taken  out 
their  pictures  without  submit¬ 
ting  them  to  censorship,  and 
there  have  been  so  many  short¬ 
term  correspondents  who  write 
most  of  their  material  after 
they  have  left  Russia,  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  see  what 
point  the  Soviets  have  for 
continuing  the  censorship.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  are  no  longer  keep¬ 
ing  from  the  outside  world  any¬ 
thing  that  is  known  to  foreign¬ 
ers  in  Moscow. 

This  has  led  to  some  specu¬ 
lation  that  the  Russians  may 
considering  dropping  censorship 
entirely,  because  it  is  becoming 
pointless,  plus  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  a  propaganda  point. 

When  a  group  of  five  Ameri¬ 
can  Senators  were  scheduled  to 
see  Kruschev  and  Bulganin  last 
summer,  I  passed  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver 
that  he  ask  about  censorship. 
He  did  and  Kruschev  replied 
that  a  good  deal  of  progress 
had  been  made,  but  that  “an 
institution  like  censorship 
couldn’t  be  completely  abolished 
overnight.” 

Perhaps  they  will  get  around 
to  it  slowly,  or  perhaps  they 
feel  the  apparatus  of  control 
should  be  maintained  for  its 
inhibiting  value,  lest  the  foreign 
press  get  completely  out  of 
hand,  from  the  Russian  point 
of  view. 

One  indication  of  this  con- 


photographic  assignments  are 

made  in  this  manner,  also.  Most  ^  The  way  to  get  good  stories 
of  the  time  the  reporters,  hav-  *  and  good  pictures  is:  Tell 
ing  okayed  the  pix  with  the  city  ’em  what  you  w'ant. 
desk,  write  their  own  assign-  Seems  simple.  But  it  isn’t, 

ments  and  the  city  editor  in-  Communication  is  one  of  the 

itials  them.  most  difficult  arts.  Sometimes, 

This  is  the  way  we  do  it,  and  because  of  the  way  it  is  prac- 
have,  for  years.  We  do  not  ticed,  it  isn’t  an  art  at  all. 
maintain  this  is  the  “time-tested  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  an 
and  most  accepted.”  In  fact,  editor  who  says  “Go  and  get  me 
while  it  is  accurate,  it  is  cum-  a  story  (or  picture).”  Too  often 
bersome.  that  is  practically  all  the  in- 

While  it  gives  to  the  reporter  struction  a  reporter  or  a  photo- 
a  clip  on  the  last  story  he  wrote  grapher  gets.  And  then  the  edi- 
on  such-and-such  a  subject,  and  tor  cusses  the  result.  A  hand- 
therefore  saves  him  the  trouble  shaking  picture.  A  pedestrian 
of  thumbing  through  the  files,  story. 

it  also  tends  to  make  the  city  If  an  editor  has  imagination, 
editor  a  bookkeeper  for  a  bunch  he  must  convey  it  to  his  men 
of  reporters  who  should  be  their  to  get  imaginative  results.  Don’t 
own  bookkeepers.  just  give  a  man  a  name  and 

The  reporter  should  tell  the  address  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Tell 

city  editor  what’s  cooking  on  him  what  YOU  know  about  the 

his  run;  he  knows  more  about  story  (or  picture)  possibilities, 

it  than  the  city  editor  should.  This  can  be  done  in  three 


there.  The  difference  is  that  cern  was  the  slap  on  the  wrist 
now,  like  Soviet  policy  gener-  administered  last  month  to  two 
ally,  they  are  very  flexible.  American  correspondents  for 
Travel  is  now  permitted  to  allegedly  misinterpreting  and 
many  cities  and  areas  formerly  distorting  a  story.  The  merits 
forbidden,  but  Press  Depart-  of  the  case  are  less  interesting 
ment  and  police  approval  are  than  the  device  of  calling  re¬ 
still  necessary  before  a  foreign  porters  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
newsman  goes  anywhere  fur-  for  a  formal  spanking.  This 
ther  than  25  miles  from  Mos-  might  possibly  be  the  beginning 
cow,  and  there  are  still  many  of  an  evolution  to  post-censor- 
areas  permanently  or  temporar-  ship  instead  of  pre-censorship, 
ily  off  limits.  which  would  be  subtler,  more 

On  a  trip  just  before'  my  sophisticated  and  more  like 
return  I  was  first  permitted  what  is  practiced  in  some  coun- 
to  schedule  a  visit  to  Yerevan,  tries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  capital  of  Soviet  Armenia,  To  sum  it  up,  the  news  flow 
and  the  police  had  approved  from  Russia  has  increased  tre- 
and  written  it  into  my  residence  mendously  during  the  past  few 
permit,  but  at  the  last  minute  years  as  the  Russians  flex  their 
the  Press  Department  said  it  growing  strength.  The'  number 
had  made  a  “mistake”  and  that  and  size  of  Western  news  bu- 
I  would  not  be  permitted  to  reaus  in  Moscow  is  increasing 
go,  although  another  American  steadily,  and  there  is  little 
correspondent  had  just  been  doubt  they  will  be  forced  to 
there.  increase  even  more'. 
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The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald 

PUBLISHED 

37,352,000 

lines  of  advertising  during  1955 

4,848,000 

lines  gained  over  1954 

more  than  double  the  gain 
of  any  other  Washington  paper 


AND  HERE  ARE  THE  REASONS  WHY . . . 


GREATiR  MARKET  COVERAGE 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  provides 
advenisers  with  7  out  of  10  coverage  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  2nd  paper  reaches  only 
half — the  3rd  paper  one-third. 

LOWER  COST 

In  addition  to  more  circulation,  greater  market 
coverage  and  more  home  delivered  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  has  a  lower  milline 
rate  than  any  other  Washington  paper  daily  or 
Sunday. 

Get  all  the  faas  on  Washington  Media  G>verage 
and  Cost. 

Washington's  Favorite  Home  Newspaper 


The  Washington  Post  and  Times 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Wotker  Company  •  Fuek,  The  Comic  Weekty 
The  Hal  Winter  Company,  Miami  Beach  *  Joshua  Fowers  Company,  ltd.,  London 


CIRCULATION  LIADIRSHIP 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald’s 
381,000  daily  circulation  is  130,000  more  than 
that  of  any  other  Washington  daily  paper.  Its 
412,000  Sunday  circulation  is  130,000  more  than 
that  of  the  other  Sunday  paper. 

HOME  DELIVERED  LEADERSHIP 

3  out  of  4  copies  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  in  the  city  and  retail  Zone  are 
home  delivered — 29%  more  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  than  the  2nd  paper  and  124%  more 
than  the  3rd  paper. 
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SYNDICATES 

NANA  Offers  'Clippings) 
APN  Has  Baseball  Quiz 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Two  featurettes  offered  free  “What  They  Said”  or  “Quotes” 
to  North  American  Newspaper  — carried  one  and  two-line 
Alliance  (Bell)  clients  have  quotes  from  people  prominent 
been  received  so  well  that  the  in  all  fields, 
syndicate  has  decided  to  cir-  This  feature  went  over  so 
culate  a  third  on  the  house.  big,  NANA  reports,  that  a 
This  one  is  called  “Capitol  second  one  was  created  — 
Clippings,”  and  according  to  a  “Strick’ly  fer  the  Birds.”  It’s 
NANA  spokesman  it  concems  humorous,  dealing  with  oddities 
humorous  sayings  by  congress-  in  the  news.  The  syndicate  he- 
men.  lieves  ‘Clippings’  will  have 

“Congressmen,”  the  man  says,  equal  acceptance. 

“being  people  and  highly  parti-  »  ii  ^  • 

san  to  boot,  are  prone  to  let  Bascoall  Quiz 
their  tongues  grow  vagrant—  If  you  can  see  through  the 
to  talk  of  cabbages  and  kings  snowflakes  and  beyond  the  end 
while  the  business  at  hand  is  of  the  icy  street,  you’ll  realize 
hydrogen  bombs,  the  state  of  basdball  is  not  too  far  off. 
the  unicfn  or  tax  reductions.  Another  four  or  five  weeks  and 
“The  ‘Clippings’  capsules  they’ll  be  crying  “batter  up”  in 
these  verbal  meanderings  in  a  Spring  training  camps, 
weekly  column.  Some  of  the  With  that  in  mind,  AP  News- 
Senators  indulge  in  a  word  features  is  sending  out  to  mem- 
orgy  that  results  in  downright  ber  papers  an  “inside  baseball” 
humorous  copy  —  ridiculously  series,  “You’re  the  Manager,” 
amusing  because  it  goes  into  written  by  Ben  Olan,  AP’s 
the  Congressional  Record,  every  baseball  statistician,  and  illus- 
word.  And  it  costs  taxpayers  trated  by  the  service’s  sports 
$80  per  page.  cartoonist,  Tom  Paprocki. 

“All  in  all,  it’s  good  read-  Each  daily  instalment — fuel 
ing,  and  NANA  hopes  it  for  the  hot-stove  league — re¬ 
catches  on  as  well  as  ‘Quotes’  counts  a  crooshul,  as  Casey 
and  ‘Birds.’  ”  Stengel  would  call  its  situa- 

Several  months  ago  the  syndi-  tion  that  occurred  during  a 
cate  assigned  a  staff  member  major-league  game, 
to  work  up  a  page-brightener  The  manager  of  the  team 
consisting  of  quotable  quotes  involved  solved  the  problem 
from  news  reports  and  articles,  neatly.  The  idea  is  to  see  if 
The  finished  product  —  named  the'  reader  can  be  as  ingenious. 

Charm  for  charmers... 

She  helps  a  gal  put  her  best  face  forward . .  .by  making 
the  most  of  her  beauty  assets . . .  with  practical  and 
sensible  techniques  that  stress  sleep  as  well  as 
cosmetics,  poise  no  less  than  perfume,  and  the  kind 
of  good  grooming  that  grooms  go  for... 

Antoinette  Donnelly 

beauty  authority  known  and  loved  by  millions . . .  contributes  to 
national  glamor  with  her  sound  advice  on  coiffure  and  calories, 
foundation  creams  and  foundation  garments,  soap  and  sunshine . . . 
tells  how  to  emerge  from  boudoir  and  bath  with  radiance  and 
charm.  Her  column  draws  as  many  as  200,000  letters  in  a  year . . . 
is  a  proven  circulation  builder  popular  with  all  ages,  income 
groups,  and  social  brackets!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicaga  Trihune^IVew  Yark  JVews 

Mne»  Trthmn^  roir«r.  CMeawn 


Russian  Series 
Pat  Patterson,  director  of 
the  Saturday  Review  Syndicate, 
reports  that  Horace  Sutton, 
Saturday  Review  travel  editor, 
“is  now  touring  Russia  for  the 
first  comprehensive  look  by  any 
U.S.  travel  writer  at  the 
Soviet’s  tourist  attractions  and 
facilities.” 

Mr.  Sutton  is  there  for  two 
reasons,  according  to  Pat:  to 
get  material  for  his  syndicated 
column,  “Travel  with  Me,”  and 
do  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
tourism  in  Russia  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  syndicate  to  all 
newspapers. 

The  articles,  “accompanied  by 
fresh  pictures,”  run  1,000  words 
each,  and  are  for  release  Feb.  4. 

“While  we’re  on  the  subject,” 
Pat  said,  “another  important 
feature  is  also  being  offered 
newspapers  by  the  syndicate. 
It’s  a  Lincoln’s  birthday  feature 
by  the  Pulitzer  prizewinning 
historian,  Bruce  Catton,  on 
Lincoln’s  expansion  of  powers 
of  the  presidency  during  the 
Civil  War  crisis. 

“This  feature  —  about  1,500 
words  in  length — is  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  newspapers  and  is 
for  release  Feb.  11.” 

Council  Members 

S.  George  Little,  president. 
General  Features,  revealed  this 
week  the  names  of  the  creators 
and  advisers  of  “The  Family 
Council,”  the'  syndicate’s  new 
daily  feature  (E&P,  Nov.  26, 
page  66). 

They  are  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mon¬ 
signor  Kelley;  Eleanor  Lester, 
women’s  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger;  Paul  Tierney,  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Journal;  Dr.  Harry  La  Burt 
(psychiatrist);  and  Philip 
Hochstein,  editor,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger;  Dr.  Howard  Harper 
(minister)  ;  Mr.  Little;  Edward 
Gottlieb,  managing  editor.  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Press;  and 
Joshua  Goldberg,  U.  S.  Navy 
chaplain. 

Easter  Series 

!  Joe  Boychuk,  president,  Co- 
I  lumbia  Features,  says  his  shop 
I  has  available  an  Easter  series — 
“A  Story  of  Christ,”  from  Cecil 
;  B.  DeMille’s  “The  King  of 
Kings.” 

“The  simple  Christian  story 
is  portrayed  with  reverence, 
power  and  great  beauty,”  he 
said.  “The  present  strip  is  the 
product  of  many  years  of  ex¬ 
acting  and  technical  processes, 
and  leading  religious  figures 
cooperated  whole-heartedly  in 
the  writing  of  the  explanatory 
commentary.” 

It’s  a  four-week  feature, 
starting  March  5. 


Ewing,  Paine 
Buy  N.  H.  Daily 

Lebanon,  N.H. 
The  Valley  News,  afternoon 
daily  sei-ving  the  tri-town  area 
of  Lebanon  and  Hanover,  K. 

H.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
and  surrounding  communities, 
has  been  purchased  by  James 
D.  Ewing  and  Walter  C.  Paine. 

Together  they  own  the  Kent 
(N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel  and 
Cheshire  Engravers,  Inc.,  of 
Keene. 

Announcement  of  the  sale 
was  made  by  Allen  C.  Butler,  w 
publisher  of  the  Valley  News 
and  president  of  Valley  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.  The  transfer  of 
ownership  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  Feb.  1.  Sale  price  was 
not  disclosed. 

The  Valley  News  was  started 
three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Mr. 
Paine  will  become  its  publisher. 
Mr.  Ewing,  now  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel,  will  continue  to 
reside  in  Keene  and  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  which 
will  own  the  Valley  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Crockett,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Davis  have 
announced  the  sale  of  their  , 

Crockett  Democrat  to  the  Luf¬ 
kin  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Datfy 

News.  John  W.  Lewis,  who  has 
been  editor-manager  of  the  Polk 
County  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  will 
assume  the  same  post  at 

Crockett. 

• 

Rep.  Drukker  Returns 
To  Publishing  Post 

Passaic,  N.J. 

Former  (Congressman  Dow  H. 
Drukker  has  re.=!umed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
News,  Passaic-Clifton,  and  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Passaic  Daily 
News  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
newspaper. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Drukker  as 
president  of  the  company  is  his 
son,  Richard  Drukker. 

Another  son,  Dow  H.  Druk¬ 
ker  Jr.,  resigned  as  publisher 
and  vice-president  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Daily  News  last  week  to 
devote  full  time  to  another  in¬ 
terest,  the  Union  Building  & 
Construction  Corp.,  Passaic. 

Other  officers  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  Jan.  18  are: 

Harry  B.  Adsit,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  who  continues  as  general 
manager:  S.  E.  Lindstamer, 
treasurer;  Allen  W.  Smith,  sec¬ 
retary,  who  now  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Fagan,  assistant  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary. 
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When  it’s  a  Dior  Creation 

it’s  the  Finest  in  Fashions 


it’s  the  Finest  in  Features 


A  woman  wearing  a  Dior  original  knows  her  gown  is 
unique,  striking,  admired  —  often  imitated,  never  equalled. 

A  newspaper  carrying  King  features  knows 
its  readers  are  enjoying  the  world’s  best  and  most 
popular  features  —  often  imitated,  never  equalled. 


■presi- 
eneral 
tamer, 
li,  sec- 
execu- 
rfjaret 
asurer 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Andy  Is  Dead; 
Disabled  Vets’ 
Fishing  Tutor 


2  Editors  Select  Best 
Newspicture  of  1955 

By  James  L.  Collings 


A  smiling,  squinting  President 
Eisenhower,  well  on  the  way  to 
recovery  from  his  heart  attack, 
is  the  subject  of  the  picture  the 
editors  of  United  Press  News- 
pictures  and  International  News 
Photos  believe  is  the  best,  most 
important  newsphoto  of  1955. 
(The  Associated  Press  declined 
to  make  a  selection.) 

Harold  Blumenfeld  of  UPN 
and  Ed  Stein  of  INP  chose  dif¬ 
ferent  poses  of  the  same  event 
— Ike,  in  the  UPN  photo,  smil¬ 
ing  broadly  from  his  wheel¬ 
chair  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Denver,  Oct.  25,  one 
month  after  his  illness.  It's  the 
first  close-up  of  him  since  he 
entered  the  hospital.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  by  Stan  Tretick. 

In  the  INP  photo,  made  by 
Frank  Jurkoski,  Ike  is  shown 
squinting  in  the  bright  sun. 
(The  President,  by  the  way, 
likes  Frank.  When  the  photog¬ 
rapher  arrived  on  the  scene, 
Ike  said  to  him:  “Hello,  Frank. 
When  did  you  get  here?”) 

What  Is  Best 


'  IN  P's  Ik*  Press  as  sports 

right  place  at  the  right  time,”  ®ditor  in  1922. 
r?  he  said.  turned 

K  Ray  Maroney,  bureau  news-  sports  Andenon 

■  pictures  chief,  then  added  that  ''^^ting  20  years  later  to  launch 

■  Chuck  reported  the  news  to  the  f  one-man  program  of  rehabili- 

picture  editor  who  in  turn  for  disabled  veterans 

4ij  passed  it  along  to  the  news  side  ^  program  of  general  char- 
*  '  for  confirmation.  The  story  , 

broke  soon  thereafter.  u-  '''^o  admired 

Thus,  Ray  said.  Chuck  was  tireless  service  to  others,  he 
responsible  for  the  release  of  simply  as  Andy, 

important  information  that  rail-  e  little  guy  with  the  big 

road  officials  might  not  have  ,^1;'  .  , 

®r  parted  with  for  hours  or  days.  ®  .  experience  to 

ic-  ,  know  and  work  with  a  man  like 

he  Andy  Anderson,”  said  George 

er  Ship  Captain  Fails  Carmack,  editor  of  the  Press. 

•”  In  Suit  Against  AP  “H®  P®®":  f  ^ing  what 

he  j  right  for  his  fellow  man." 

The  Associated  Press  has  Andy  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh, 

^  been  exonerated  by  a  Hong  anj  came  to  Houston  in 

^ ,  Kong  jury  in  a  libel  action  be-  igig  after  being  discharged  as 
gun  more  than  four  years  ago  an  Army  cavalryman  in  World 
by  a  New  Zealand  merchant  War  1.  He  joined  the  old 
it  iriarine  captain.  Houston  Evening  Post  and 

■  A  select  jury  of  six  men  and  worked  there  as  both  city  editor 
a  woman,  after  deliberating  an  and  sports  editor  before  joln- 
^  hour,  denied  charges  brought  by  jng  the  Press. 

Capt.  James  M.  Hood,  skipper  The  little  newsman,  whose 
of  the  SS  Capella,  who  had  trademark  was  a  loud  shirt  and 
asked  for  compensation  for  loss  quick  humor,  specialized  in  lish- 
®  of  eainings  at  the  rate  of  jng  as  a  sports  writer.  He  used 
IIS  $2,500  a  month  from  Nov.  15,  hjg  expertness  with  rod  and 
1951,  and  general  damages  for  j-gel  in  teaching  many  amputee 

cases  how  to  enjoy  the  water 
ity  Capt.  Hood  was  master  of  the  sport,  and  he  toured  military 
5SS  Capella  when  it  sailed  north  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
ler  from  Hong  Kong  on  Aug.  12,  and  abroad  giving  casting  dem- 
'“t  1951,  with  a  crew  of  52  Chinese,  onstrations. 
or,  The  Capella,  a  German-built  Andy  organized  Houston-area 
;he  vessel,  sailed  under  a  Panaman-  disabled  vets  into  his  “Ram- 
'us  ian  flag  for  a  Norwegian  ship-  bling  Wrecks.”  With  the  help 
nd  ping  firm.  The  captain  asserted  of  businessmen,  he  staged  an- 
•ed  he  was  libeled  by  an  AP  dis-  nual  deep-sea  fishing  trips  and 
10-  patch  which  said  in  part:  wild-game  dinners  for  his  dis- 

le-  “The  Capella  sailed  .  .  .  osten-  abled  vets. 

sibly  for  Japan  but  actually  for  President  Eisenhower  invited 
)k-  Hankong,  a  small  Red  China  Andy  to  visit  him  at  the  White 
.4.,  port  .  .  .  House  in  1953,  and  Andy  gave 

on  Capt.  Hood  had  collected  dam-  Ike  a  lesson  in  flycasting, 
in  ages  from  the  South  China  Andy  realized  one  of  the 
lil-  Morning  Post,  jointly  from  12  great  ambitions  of  his  life  last 
he  New  Zealand  newspapers  and  Summer — the  completion  of  * 
on  from  Reuters  for  stories  car-  recreation  center  for  disabl^ 
ried  by  them  relating  to  the  veterans  and  handicapped  chil- 
the  same  incident.  dren. 
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27  to  Attend 
Seminar  on 
Production 

Methods  for  solving  mechani¬ 
cal  production  problems  of 
newspapers  will  be  discussed  by 
27  men  at  an  American  Press 
Institute  seminar  Jan.  30, 
through  Feb.  3,  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  members  are: 

ARTHUR  A.  Brown,  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  assistant  secretary, 
Sewport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  and  Times  Herald. 

William  H.  Colwell,  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent.  Ports- 
mouth  (N.H.)  Herald. 

Warren  H.  Detwiler,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Henry  M.  Duke,  mechanical 
superintendent.  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  and  News 
and  Courier. 

Edward  K.  Finley,  foreman 
composing  room,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Ernest  G.  Gurman,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal. 

Harold  R.  Hoots,  production 
manager,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review. 

Duane  R.  Jacobs,  purchasing 
agent  and  production  manager, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat. 

Vincent  L.  Johnson,  general 
foreman  in  composing  room, 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

John  B.  Kelly,  composing 
room  foreman,  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal. 

Edgar  S.  Leigh,  production 
manager,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citi¬ 
zen. 

John  J.  Oliver,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Afro-American, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

George  T.  Paustenbach,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  and 
composing  foreman.  Valley 
Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Richard  Seem,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette. 

WiLUAM  H.  Shearman,  co¬ 
publisher,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press. 

Charles  T.  Shoemaker,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Donnell  F.  Shortell,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Duane  F.  Sodeman,  composi¬ 
tor,  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 


Maurice  L.  Stevens,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kas.)  News-Herald. 

Horace  Therien,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  New  York  City. 

Hugh  Thistlethwaite,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Daily  World, 
Opelousas,  La. 

Cecil  L.  Watkins,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  production, 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Ben  Whitacre,  composing 
room  foreman,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Walter  J.  Wilkes,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Cranston  Williams  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News. 

William  M.  Woody,  business 
manager,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

Working  sessions  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  New 
York  Times  and  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

• 

UP  in  Two-Year  Pact 
With  Telegraphers 

United  Press  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Telegraphers’  Union 
have  signed  a  new  two-year 
contract  covering  Teletype  and 
Teletypesetter  operators. 

The  agreement  provides  in 
its  first  year  a  seniority  dif¬ 
ferential  increase  of  $1.50  per 
week  for  employes  of  more 
than  S-Vs  years’  service  with 
the  company,  a  23  cents  a  week 
($1  a  month)  increase  in  the 
company’s  contribution  toward 
hospitalization  insurance;  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  estate  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  upon  his  death  the 
amount  of  money  the  deceased 
would  have  been  paid  in  dis¬ 
missal  indemnity  had  he  been 
dismissed. 

Effective  Jan.  15,  1957,  the 
operators  will  g;et  a  $2  a  week 
general  increase,  making  the 
starting  base  pay  $112  a  week, 
and  another  23  cents  a  week 
($1  a  month)  increase  in  the 
company’s  contribution  toward 
hospitalization  insurance. 

• 

2  Go  Overseas 

The  New  York  Times  has 
assigpied  two  city  reporters  to 
foreign  posts.  Homer  Bigart  is 
going  to  Israel  to  relieve  Harry 
Gilroy,  who  will  return  to 
New  York  for  ulcer  treatment. 
William  Granger  Blair  is  going 
to  Paris  to  fill  the  spot  left 
vacant  by  Tom  Brady’s  trans¬ 
fer  to  North  Africa. 


(  Advtrtitement ) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


They  Sure 
"Got  My  Number" 

This  is  to  inform  Baker  Bros.  Garage 
of  Center  City  that  they  have  got 
themselves  a  steady  customer— any 
time  I’m  in  their  area. 

Ithappened  that  their  four'Hslands** 
were  all  being  used  when  I  stopped  by 
last  week  fora  car-wash  and  oil  change. 
DidnH  feel  like  waiting  so  I  drove  off 
and  found  me  another  gas  station. 

Somebody  must  have  seen  me  leave, 
though,  and  took  the  trouble  to  get 
my  license  number — because  the  next 
day  I  received  a  note  saying:  “Sorry 
we  were  full  when  you  called.  See  if 
we  don’t  do  better  next  time.” 

From  where  I  sit,  the  man  who  de¬ 
serves  your  patronage,  and  friend¬ 
ship,  is  the  man  who  makes  an  effort 
to  see  things  from  your  viewpoint. 
We  all  have  our  characteristics.  Some 
people  {like  me)  are  always  in  a  hurry, 
others  are  more  easy-going— just  as 
some  people  dote  on  buttermilk,  while 
others  prefer  a  quiet  glass  of  beer.  It 
pays  to  make  a  few  allowances  for  the 
other  fellow^s  likes  and  dislikes. 
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the  Road!’ 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


to  the  total  objective.  No  ^roup 
of  leaders  in  the  United  States 
are  in  a  better  position  to  do 
this  than  yours.  You  have  the 
tools  of  adult  education  at  hand 
six  or  seven  days  a  week.  You 
are  serving  the  interests  of  your 
readers,  the  interests  of  our 
economy,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  our  way  of  life,  when  you 
use  the  columns  of  your  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  people  to  live  more  fruitful 
lives.  And  that  starts  with  help¬ 
ing  them  to  understand  some 
of  the  simple  economic  facts 
upon  which  their  lives  are  based. 
There  are  only  too  many  voices 
in  public  life  which  are  singing 
discordant  notes  in  this  respect 
— people  who  know  better,  but 
who  for  political  advantage  are 
deliberately  creating  distrust  of 
our  economic  system,  and  of  the 
forces  in  our  system  which 
make  it  work  dynamically. 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
‘Big  business,’  to  use  the  de¬ 
liberately  prejudicial  label  of 
the  demagogue,  has  long  been 
the  whipping  boy  of  any  polit¬ 
ical  party  hoping  to  win  votes 
through  the  socialist  ideological 
appeal.  When  business  cannot 
be  attacked  directly,  because  the 
fruits  of  our  business  economy 
are  distributed  so  broadly  as 
they  are  now,  the  oblique  attack 
is  resorted  to — attack  on  other 
fronts  which  if  successful  would 
do  serious  damage  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Advertising 
is  one  of  these  fronts. 

Cites  Kefauver  Attack 

“The  latest  of  these  attacks 
on  advertising  came  from  a  man 
who  aspires  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  —  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  In  an  address 
before  the  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Press  of 
America  last  month,  he  charges 
that  advertising  is  being  used  to 
influence  political  opinion.  He 
cites  one  hour-long  television 
program  of  an  institutional  na¬ 
ture,  as  an  example.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  he  is 
right  or  not  in  his  criticism  of 
the  show,  because  he  doesn’t 
name  it.  What  concerns  me  is 
the  deliberate  leap  he  makes 
from  a  specific  to  a  very  insid¬ 
ious  generalization.  This  is  how 
it  comes  out: 

“  ‘Today,  the  advertisers  of 
the  country  are  spending  $8  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  That’s  a  lot  more 
than  we  spend  on  education  and 
100  times  more  than  we  spend 
for  our  entire  overseas  infor¬ 
mation  program  to  carry  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  story  to  the  world. 


“  ‘As  you  know  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  budget  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  comparatively  few 
major  corporate  accounts.  It 
certainly  is  no  secret  that  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  that  $8 
billion  is  in  the  hands  of  Re¬ 
publicans. 

“  ‘The  power  wielded  by  these 
few  corporations  through  their 
Madison  Avenue  soap  and  hali¬ 
tosis  men  is  enormous. 

“  ‘With  some  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ceptions,  every  major  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  on  Madison  Avenue 
is  controlled  by  Republicans — 
either  directly  or  through  the 
pressure  of  the  Republican  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.’ 

“The  honorable  Senator  ends 
this  extraordinary  piece  of 
propaganda  reporting  by  say¬ 
ing:  ‘All  this  huckstering  makes 
the  function  of  the  labor  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  nation  more  vital 
today  than  ever  before.’ 

“You  might  ask  at  this  point 
why  the  function  of  the  labor 
editors  is  considered  so  vital 
when  we  have  a  free  press  rep¬ 
resented  by  you  gentlemen.  Well, 
the  fact  is  that  the  worthy 
Senator  didn’t  overlook  you.  He 
ended  his  speech  by  saying  that 
‘with  more  than  80%  of  the 
daily  press  and  all  major  news 
magazines  unabashedly  Republi¬ 
can,  you  (the  labor  editors)  are 
having  an  increasingly  respon¬ 
sible  role  as  interpreters  of  our 
national  scene  thrust  upon  you. 
We  liberal  Democratic  members 
of  Congress  know  full  well  how 
important  a  part  you  play  in 
dispelling  the  Republican-gen¬ 
erated  fog  which  is  obscuring 
the  people’s  right  to  know  what 
is  happening  within  their  gov¬ 
ernment.’ 

Attack  Makes  News 

“Why  does  such  a  man  get 
away  with  statements  of  this 
sort?  Because  he  knows  that  a 
free  press  does  exist,  that  at¬ 
tack  makes  news  and  that  it  will 
be  reported. 

“Contrast  this  with  excerpts 
from  the  talk  which  Walter 
Reuther  made  a  month  earlier. 
Among  other  tributes  to  the 
advertising  profession,  he  said: 

“  ‘I  believe  it  can  be  said 
without  fear  of  challenge  that 
the  advertising  profession  in 
America  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself;  that  a  better  job  has 
been  done  selling  products — new 
products,  the  whole  field  of 
promotion  and  merchandising; 
that  America  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  this  field. 

“  ‘To  the  men  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world,  I  say  you  people 
who  have  demonstrated  in  your 
own  specialized  field  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  selling  commodities 
must  give  increasing  attention 


to  the  question  of  selling  the 
ideas  that  America  stands  for — 
and  the  ideals  around  which 
we’ve  built  our  country.’ 

Need  Creative  Reporting 

“This  is  a  political  year,  when 
we  must  expect  the  excesses 
that  spring  from  aspiring  candi¬ 
dates.  There  will  be  two  more 
such  presidential  years  before 
our  1965  target  is  reached. 
There  will  be  five  Congressional 
elections  during  the  same  period. 
There  are  politicians  who  every 
day  care  less  for  any  disservice 
they  do  to  their  country’s  econ¬ 
omy  than  they  do  for  personal 
political  gain. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
your  first  objectives  as  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  to  keep  these 
irresponsible  men  of  self-inter¬ 
est  from  rocking  the  boat.  You 
must  report  what  they  say,  just 
as  you  report  crime,  divorces, 
accidents,  fires,  floods,  or  other 
misfortunes  which  constitute 
news.  But  you  still  have  re¬ 
maining  to  you  the  editorial 
columns  in  which  you  can  bring 
these  things  into  proper  per¬ 
spective.  And  your  vitality  as  a 
con.structive  medium  of  com¬ 
munications  is  dependent  upon 
your  doing  so. 

“An  informed  people  is  a  con¬ 
fident  people.  The  best  way  to 
counteract  misinformation  on 
our  economy,  is  creative  re¬ 
porting  on  what  actually  is 
taking  place  in  America  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  the  enormous  increase 
in  American  industrial  produc¬ 
tivity,  the  manner  in  which  the 
fruits  of  this  productivity 
spreads  over  the  mass  of  the 
population,  the  increase  in  our 
population,  especially  in  terms 
of  family  formation  and  the 
birth  rate,  the  rapidly  rising 
educational  level,  the  increa.se 
in  cultural  and  religious  inter¬ 
ests,  the  enormous  need  for 
school  facilities,  new  housing, 
new  roads  and  highways,  the 
restless,  ambitious,  migratory 
nature  of  our  people — all  these 
things  are  news,  spelling  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  for  all  of 
us,  if  we  but  keep  driving  ahead 
and  avoid  infection  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  ‘typhoid  Marys’  who 
still  circulate  amongst  us. 

“The  second  objective  I  feel 
you  should  set  for  yourselves  is 
one  of  more  direct  self-interest 
— financial  vitality.  I  was  star¬ 
tled  recently  to  hear  a  major  and 
seemingly  very  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  say  that  his  return  on  his 
investment  was  less  than  that 
of  any  important  enterprise  he 
knew  of.  He  said  this  without 
bitterness  and  with,  if  it  was 
not  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  it 
was  surely  a  sense  of  resigna¬ 
tion.  Being  curious,  I  looked  for 
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some  facts  and  discovered  that 
although  no  industry  figures 
were  available  publicly,  the 
general  impression  was  that  the 
lack  of  newspaper  profitability 
was  widespread. 

“Why  should  you  be  content 
with  this?  Should  it  necessarily 
follow  that  because  you  are  a 
public  servant  in  functioning  as 
a  free  press,  you  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  fewer  rewards  from 
cur  American  economy?  Per- 
sonally,  I  don’t  think  so. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
second  objective  should  be  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  figure  as  to 
what  your  return  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  should  he  and  make 
sure  that  you  reach  it  by  196.5, 
if  not  before.’’ 


Rate  Study 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


circulation  potential  is  being 
realized.  Do  you  have  the  right 
total  circulation  and  is  this  cir¬ 
culation  coming  from  the  right 
places  ? 

“According  to  .41an  S.  Don- 
nahoe,  research  director  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis-  ‘ 
patch  and  News  Leader,  who 
recently  studied  43  metropolitan 
areas,  there  is  no  correlation  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  price  rises  and 
circulation,  nor  between  teleri-  i 
sion’s  growth  and  circulation. 
His  answer  to  the  relatively 
static  situation  of  newspaper 
circulations  is  that  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  population  to  the  .suburbs 
has  not  been  parallelled  with 
stepped  up  delivery  service  to 
the  suburbs. 

“This  may  not  apply  to  many  ; 
of  you  in  smaller  cities  or  . 
towns;  but  it  does  suggest  that 
even  in  a  town  of  10,000  to  25,- 
OOO  population  you  might  well 
investigate  the  extent  to  which 
you  are  serving  your  readers  as 
well  today  as  you  did  10  to  20 
years  ago.  Also  whether  you  are 
trying  to  serve  too  many  people, 
and  paying  an  unnecessary 
price  for  it. 

“I  can’t  resist  repeating  a 
suggestion  I’ve  made  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions.  Among  the 
1700  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  there  must 
be  a  few  who  would  be  both 
capable  and  willing  to  meet 
periodically  with  the  heads  of 
large  industrial  firms  and  large 
agencies  and  talk  with  them 
about  the  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  American  life  and  its 
importance  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Yet,  I  can  name  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
names  of  newspaper  publishers 
who  have  called  in  my  office 
during  the"  past  10  years.” 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  YOU 
CAN  DUY  EDITOR  &  PUDLISHER 
AT  46  NEW  YORK  NEWSSTANDS? 

If  you're  in  New  York  on  business,  you  won't  have  to  wait  until  you 
get  back  home  to  read  your  copy  of  E  &  P.  Or,  if  you  work  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  need  extra  copies  for  clipping  or  tearsheets,  we  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  that  46  newsstands  now  handle  the  only  spot  news 
paper  of  the  newspaper  business.  Why  not  clip  the  list  below  and 
save  it  for  future  reference? 


N.  E.  Group 
Would  Limit 
Returns  to  5% 

Boston 

Tighter  control  of  returns 
and  press  runs  was  recommen¬ 
ded  as  a  newsprint  conservation 
measure  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers 
here  last  week. 

One  resolution  adopted  by 
the  group  urged  that  all  publi¬ 
cations  make  evei-y  attempt  to 
hold  down  the  spread  between 
gross  press  runs  and  net  paid 
circulation. 

Another  resolved  that  those 
publications  allowing  returns 
set  a  maximum  I'etum  privilege 
of  not  more  than  5%  to  any 
distiibutor  or  dealer. 

This  committee  was  named 
to  effectuate  the  resolutions: 
Samuel  N.  Rosoff,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Poet  and  Telegram; 
H.  C.  Peterson,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette; 
and  Hayden  T.  Davis,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 

OATicers  Chosen 

Paul  C.  Abbott,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Other  officers  are:  First 
vicepresident — Hayden  Davis, 
Portland,  Me.;  second  vicepres¬ 
ident — Richard  H.  Gillespie, 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate; 
secretary-treasurer — Guy  W. 
Mersereau,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

5  Young  Heroes 
Five  boys  were  cited  for  mer¬ 
itorious  deeds  in  1955. 

They  were: 

Ronald  Paulhus,  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  who  saved  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home  from  destruction 
by  fire  when  he  summoned  fire¬ 
fighters  after  he  smelled  smoke. 
The  house  was  unoccupied  at 
the  time. 

William  Durst,  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times,  for  saving  a  sev¬ 
en-year-old  from  being  critical¬ 
ly  injured. 

Richard  Donovan,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  four-year-old  boy  after 
he  had  fallen  into  a  river. 

Bernard  Guyotte,  Hartford 
Courant,  for  discovering  an 
early  morning  fire. 

Bruce  Gooding,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Tribune,  who  led  po¬ 
lice  to  a  woman  who  had  fallen 
in  her  home  and  fractured  her 
hip. 


Times  Square  Area 

Times  Tower  Buildinq 
Basement  Newsstand 
1475  Broadway 

42nd.  &  Broadway 
Northeast  Corner 

Herman's  Newsstand 
42nd.  &  Broadway 
Southwest  Corner 

Green  Newsstand 
43rd.  &  Broadway 

Louie's  Newsstand 
43rd.  &  Broadway 
Southwest  Corner 

Newsstand  at  Northeast  Corner 
44th.  &  Broadway 

Frank's  Newsstand 
Southeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  Broadway 

Berman's  Newsstand 
Northeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  Broadway 

Newsstand  at  Northeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  8th  Avenue 

Newsstand  at  Southwest  Corner 
42nd.  Street  &  8th  Avenue 

Newsstand  in  Main  Lobby 
McGraw-Hill  Building 
330  West  42nd.  Street 

Newsstand  at  Southwest  Corner 
41st.  &  Broadway 

Cohen's  Newsstand 
Southwest  Corner 
6th  Ave.  &  42nd.  Street 

Northeast  Corner 
Newsstand  &  42nd.  &  6th  Ave. 

Grand  Central  Area 

Bremen's  Newsstand 
Vanderbilt  Ave.  &  42nd.  Street 


Faminini  Newsstand 
Northeast  Corner  42nd.  Street 
&  Madison  Avenue 

Radicone's  Newsstand 
42nd.  &  Madison  Avenue 
in  front  of  National  City  Bank 

Newsstand  at  Northeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  5th  Avenue 

Sachs'  Newsstand 
42nd.  &  Fifth  Avenue 
(Public  Library) 

Ruthkin  Newsstand 
Between  5th  &  6th  Avenues 
on  42nd.  Street 

Leavitt  Newsstand 
Southeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  Fifth  Avenue 

Marro  Newsstand 
Northeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  Fifth  Avenue 

Newsstand  in  Main  Lobby 
Daily  News  Building 

Newsstand  at  Southeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  3rd.  Avenue 

Newsstand  at  Southwest  Corner 
42nd.  &  3rd.  Avenue 

Newsstand  at  Northeast  Corner 
42nd.  &  3rd.  Avenue 

Newsstand  at  Northwest  Corner 
42nd.  &  3rd.  Avenue 

Newsstand  in  Main  Lobby 
Chanin  Building,  42nd.  &  Lexing' 
ton  Avenue 

Rockefeller  Center  Area 

Newsstand  at  Northwest  Corner 
50th  Street  &  6th.  Avenue 

Associated  Press  Building 
Main  Lobby 


Newsstand  (Basement) 

630  Fifth  Avenue 

Newsstand  in  Main  Lobby 
444  Madison  Avenue 

Subway  Entrance  Newsstand 
53rd.  &  Madison  Avenue 

Godfrey  Newsstand 
610  Madison  Avenue 

Bookstore  &  Newsstand 
32  East  59th  Street 

Bookstore  &  Newsstand 
69  East  59th  Street 

Newsstand  at  Northeast  Corner 
57th.  &  8th.  Avenue 

Newsstand  at  Northwest  Corner 
57th.  &  8th.  Avenue 

Bookstore  &  Newsstand 
100  West  57th.  Street 

Downtown  Area 

Newsstand  at  Southeast  Corner 
Chambers  &  West  Broadway 

Hymie's  Newsstand 
Lower  Broadway 
ISO  Nassau  Street 

Collins  Newsstand 
Southeast  Corner 
Broadway  &  Chambers 

Aroyne  Newsstand 
Northwest  Corner 
Fulton  &  Broadway 

Seigel  Newsstand 
Southwest  Corner 
Broadway  &  Wall  Street 

Newsstand  at  Rector  &  West  St. 
(New  York  Post  Building) 

Tobman's  Newsstand 
405-6th.  Avenue 
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Election  Study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

J.  C.  Council,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une:  “It  is  my  considered 
judgment  the  proposal  has  lit¬ 
tle  merit.” 

Gardner  Cowles,  Look  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune:  “I  do  not  think  the 
study  would  be  worth  $650,000 
...  If  the  report  is  to  be  done,  it 
seems  to  me  editorial  pages 
and  syndicated  columnists 
should  be  included.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  public 
gets  a  fair  and  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  campaign  issues  cannot 
be  determined  solely  by  examin¬ 
ing  news  columns.  It  can  only 
be  answered  by  examining  the 
total  content  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

John  Cowles,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune:  “I  am  all 
for  the  project  ...  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  research  men 
have  considered  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem.” 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
Chronicle  and  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view:  “I  do  not  believe  the  pro¬ 
posal  sets  forth  a  program  of 
research  that  will  really  be 
constructive  and  useful.” 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Cox 
Newspapers:  “I  feel  that  the 
press  has  been  unfairly  charged 
with  partisanship  in  the  news 
columns  by  various  leftwing 
spokesmen  and  believe  that  a 
further  study  would  be  a  prop¬ 
aganda  sounding  board  from 
these  quarters  .  .  .  Also  I  feel 
that  all  media  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  aame  examination. 
Radio  and  TV  are  notoriously 
ragged  in  their  treatment  of 
the  news  and  the  old  dependa¬ 
ble  daily  newspaper  ...  is 
still  the  work  horse  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news.” 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch:  “I  can’t  see 
any  real  need  for  such  a  study, 
nor  do  I  think  it  would  have 
any  particular  usefulness  after 
the  $650,000  was  spent  and  the 
report  was  in.” 

No  Confidence 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer:  “I  have  no 
confidence  in  these  new  high 
priests  in  the  journalism 
schools.  Put  me  down  as  say¬ 
ing  it  is  an  awful  lot  of  motion 
for  mighty  little  good.  One  of 
my  greatest  fears  about  the 
news  business  is  that  we’re  get¬ 
ting  hip-deep  in  Ph.D.’s.” 

E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News:  “My  suggestion  is 
that  if  anybody  has  $650,000 
fioating  around  with  which  to 
make  such  a  survey,  the  money 
be  given  to  the  American  Red 


Cross,  where  it  would  do  more 
good  ...  I  think  the  proposed 
study  would  parallel  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  went  into  labor  and 
produced  a  mouse.” 

SiLLiMAN  Evans  Jr.,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean:  “The  Tennes¬ 
sean  is  interested  and  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate  in  the  study 
proposal.” 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee 
Journal:  “I  think  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  both  time  and 
money  .  .  .  There  may  be  some 
editors  so  blinded  by  political 
partisanship  that  they  sit 
around  thinking  up  devices  to 
favor  the  party  of  their  choice. 
But  if  there  are,  no  survey  is 
going  to  change  their  ways. 
And  no  reader  who  is  filled 
with  the  juices  of  partisanship 
is  going  to  be  convinced  by  the 
results  of  a  survey.  He  wants  to 
read  news  that  coincides  with 
his  own  opinion  and  everything 
contrary  to  it  in  the  news  is 
‘unfair’.” 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times:  “I  approve  the  pro¬ 
posals  as  submitted  in  princi¬ 
ple.  Understandably,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  raise  questions  with 
respect  to  detailed  procedures 
as  they  are  developed.” 

F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York- 
Daily  News:  “I  definitely  rec¬ 
ommend  against  it.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  type'  sponsored 
by  a  professional  journalistic 
fraternity  and  underwritten  by 
Ford  money,  or  any  similar 
fund,  is  almost  certain  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.” 

Questions,  No  Answers 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoman 
&  Times:  “I  have  read  the  pro¬ 
posals  twice  and  they  leave  me 
cold.  They  raise  many  ques¬ 
tions  but  give'  no  answers  .  .  . 
I  would  like  to  see  the  money 
you  propose  to  spend  be  spent 
for  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  our  public  high 
schools  .  .  .  Aside  from  this 
problem  of  training  scientists 
and  engineers,  which  is  desper¬ 
ate,  there  are  a  hundred  other 
causes  which  I  could  name 
which  are  far  more  useful  and 
worthy  than  the  proposed  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

Philip  L.  Graham,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  &  Times-Herald:  “The 
proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive  and  comprehensible. 
My  feeling  is  that  it  is  con¬ 
structive  and  useful.  I  hope  it 
can  be  carried  out.” 

John  P.  Harris,  Harris 
Newspapers:  “It  would  serve  a 
good  purpose  so  far  as  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself  is  concerned,  but 
I  doubt  an  important  enough 
one  to  wai'rant  the  expenditure. 
As  far  as  newspaper  readers 
and  professional  critics  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  doubt  that  any  data 


that  could  be  assembled  could 
shake  them  out  of  their  con¬ 
victions.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  Hearst  Newspapers:  Wired 
his  response  was  on  way.  Not 
received  at  press  time. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
Houston  Post:  Reported  out  of 
city. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers:  “I  can’t 
see  what  useful  purpose  such  a 
study  will  serve  ...  In  the  last 
analysis,  if  you  believe  in 
democracy,  who  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  than  the  reader.  I’m 
willing  to  accept  his  judgment 
and  save  the  Ford  Foundation 
$650,000.” 

E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
Post:  “I’m  for  it.  It’s  a  sound 
proposal.  Let’s  go  ahead  and 
do  it.” 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  Wiyiston  Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel:  “To  the 
degree  that  the  study  is  in¬ 
tended  to  seiwe  as  an  answer 
to  the  charge  of  a  “one-party 
press,”  we  believe  it  could  not 
accomplish  its  purpose,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  findings  might 
be  .  .  .  While  not  at  all  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  study  as  a  means 
to  infiuence  public  opinion  gen¬ 
erally,  we  believe  it  would  have 
considerable  general  value  to 
newspapers  and  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  ...  We  have'  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  ask 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  finance 
a  study  of  primary  interest  to 
newspapers  themselves.” 

David  S.  Ingalls,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star:  “We  are  opposed. 
Having  read  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  the  subject  and  Mr. 
Stahlman’s  letter  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  detail.” 

Jesse-  H.  Jones,  Houston 
Chronicle:  No  reply  received. 

Ridiculous  Proposal 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa 
Tribune :  “How  silly  can  you 
chaps  get?  ...  In  some  fifty- 
odd  years  of  journalistic  activi¬ 
ty  I  have'  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  ridiculous  as  your  pro¬ 
posal  ...” 

James  Kerney  Jr.,  Trenton 
Times:  “The  proposal  is  like  an 
Emmenthalter  cheese:  it’s  got 
food  value  but  plenty  of  holes 
...  I  can  see  no  reason  not  to 
include  syndicated  columns  .  .  . 
By  selecting  among  syndicated 
columns,  an  editor  can  color 
directly  the  opinion  going  into 
his  columns.  I  also  think  edi¬ 
torials  should  be  included  .  .  . 
My  basic  objection  is  to  the 
effort  being  made  to  turn  the 
proposed  survey  into  the  mum- 
bo- jumbo  of  sociological  sci¬ 
ence  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  pilot  study 
could  be  done.” 


John  S.  Knight,  Kni^t 
Newspapers:  No  reply  recei^ 
Mr.  Knight  has  previomly 
editorialized  against  the  pro. 
posal. 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakhxti 
Tribune:  “In  my  opinion,  ^ 
are  frankly  belittling  ourselves 
in  this  movement.” 

Edward  Lindsay,  Lindsay. 
Schaub  Newspapers:  “Eminent¬ 
ly  worth-while  and  well-plan- 
ned  ...” 

Henry  Luce,  Time-Life,  Inc.: 

No  reply  received. 

Kenneth  MacDomald,  Dti 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune:  No 
reply  received.  j 

Eleanor  McClatchy,  Me- 
Clatchy  Newspapers:  “If  the 
American  press  has  $650,000 
to  spend  on  some  project,  it 
could  use  the  money  for  far 
more  worthy  cause  .  .  .  than 
investigating  its  own  conduct 
during  a  presidential  campaign. 

It  would  take  more  than  a 
$650,000  study  to  convince  a 
newspaper  of  the  propriety  of 
ethical  and  objective  news 
writing  if  such  is  not  already 
a  basic  principle  of  its  exist- 
ence.” 

B.  M.  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star:  I  doubt  that 
the  scheme  to  give  editors  an 
opportunity  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  on  political  news  play 
■will  work,  except  to  create  re¬ 
sentment  and  antagonism  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  (the  edi¬ 
tors)  cooperation  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
should  be  ...  I  think  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  motivated  by  naive  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  political  slogans.” 

Of  Slight  Value  j 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin:  “The  value'  would  be 
slight  and  certainly  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  enormous 
amount  of  time,  labor  and 
energry  involved,  as  well  as  the 
cost  ...  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  survey  not  be  undertaken.” 

William  R.  Mathews,  Ari¬ 
zona  Star:  “As  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  research,  in  adven¬ 
ture  and  taking  chances  by 
sticking  his  neck  out,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  cooperate 
in  any  way  I  can  to  help  make 
this  study  a  successful  one.” 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago 
Tribune:  Mr.  Maxwell  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  Tribune  editorial 
terming  the  proposal  “silly.” 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers:  “I  do  not  believe  such 
a  study  would  be  of  any  value 
and  it  could  be  harmful  .  -  ■ 
We  conduct  a  continuing  study 
on  our  own  newspapers  and 
prefer  to  leave  it  to  others  to 
do  the  same  with  theirs.” 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  Newhouse 
Newspapers:  No  reply  received. 
James  M.  North,  Fort 
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Vorth  Star-Telegram:  “1  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  effort  and  money;  that 
the  survey  would  show  no  more 
than  what  we  all  know:  that 
the  vast  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  found  fair  and  ob¬ 
jective  ...  as  they  were  in 
1952.  Only  a  relatively  few  will 
be  found  otherwise.  I  don’t 
think  such  a  sui-vey  would  be 
I'onvincing.” 

Happy  to  Help 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Newspapers:  “This  study 
would  be  of  tremendous  interest 
md  importance.  We  would  be 
ftlad  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
if  you  wish  to  check  any  of  our 
papers,  and  we  should  be  hap¬ 
py  to  help  in  any  other  way 
we  could.” 

Hamilton  Owens,  Baltimore 
Saa:  “We  at  the  Sun  .  .  .  have 
concluded  .  .  .  that  there  is  not 
much  worth  in  it  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  .  .  .  We  try  to  be  meticu¬ 
lous  ..  .  and  have  rarely  been 
criticized  for  distortion  ...  we 
do  not  like  to  be  parties  to  in- 
ridiousness,  this  in  addition  to 
the  possible  harrassment  in¬ 
volved  in  explaining  our  own 
position.” 

C.  E.  Palmer,  Palmer  News¬ 
papers:  Mr.  Palmer  asked  to 
be  excused  from  voting. 

.\uciA  Patterson,  Xewsday: 
No  reply  received. 

FVir  Pilot  Project 

Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peters- 
hurgh  Times:  “My  considered 
vote  is  for  a  smaller  pilot-type 
project  than  the  one  proposed. 
I  fear  it  is  so  cumbersome  that 
it  may  fall  and  discredit  a 
sound  idea.  With  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  1956  the  study  can  be 
expanded  in  1958  and  1960.  I 
am  confident  that  a  dozen  or  so 
newspapers  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  pilot  project.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  St. 

I  Louis  Post-Dispatch :  “I  favor 
the  proposed  study  .  .  .  While 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  find¬ 
ings  would  necessarily  rely  on 
interpretation,  and  while  one 
might  quarrel  with  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  I  do  not  see  why  an 
open-minded  editor  would  not 
welcome  the  study.  At  least  it 
should  be  interesting  and  pro¬ 
vocative;  at  best,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  detachment,  it 
could  be  a  useful  guide.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Central 
Newspapers:  “I  think  the 
whole  idea  is  full  of  holes.  As 
*  publisher,  I  certainly 
wouldn’t  want  to  ask  Robert 
Hutchins  for  anything,  and  as 
a  founder  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 


I  would  resent  ever  being  un¬ 
der  any  obligation  to  a  man 
who  had  no  sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  American  republic.  I  want 
to  be  recorded  as  saying 
‘emphatically  no.’  ” 

With  Reservations 

Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune:  “The  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  believes  with  certain  reser¬ 
vations  that  a  study  could  be' 
in  the  national  interest.  We 
feel  that  men  of  broad  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  experience 
should  be  included  in  any 
evaluating  organization.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  believe  that  inter¬ 
viewers  should  not  presume  too 
heavily  on  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives’  time  during  a  busy  elec¬ 
tion.” 

John  R.  Reite.meyer,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant:  “Although  I 
have  doubts  as  to  how  much 
such  a  study  would  prove,  I 
still  feel  it  should  be  made  in 
the  manner  as  set  forth  .  .  . 

I  think  the  most  difficulty  is 
going  to  be  encountered  in  the 
polling  of  readers.  Most  of  the 
time  readers  do  not  make  a 
fine  distinction  between  a  news¬ 
paper’s  news  columns  and  its 
editorial  page  ...  I  think  this 
is  going  to  confuse  the  issue. 
There  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  this  matter  I  think  you 
should  go  ahead  and  get  it  out 
of  the  way  once  and  for  all.” 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  North¬ 
west  Publications:  V.  E.  Fair¬ 
banks,  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
and  Dispatch,  reported  that  B. 
H.  and  Daniel  H.  Bidder  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  recorded  as  “non¬ 
committal”  on  the  project,  but 
as  favoring  in  its  place  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  pilot  studies 
where  suitable  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out  between 
the  local  newspaper  and  the 
school  of  journalism  doing  the 
research. 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
Star:  “I  can’t  imagine  anything 
more  futile,  more  useless,  more 
a  waste  of  time  and  a  disservice 
to  American  newspapers  •  .  . 
All  the  studies,  investigations 
and  resolutions  are  not  going  to 
put  integrity  in  a  publisher 
and/or  editor  if  he  hasn’t  got  it 
basically.  You  either  have  in¬ 
tegrity  or  you  don’t  and  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and/or  editor  has  to  an¬ 
swer  to  his  own  conscience,  not 
SDX,  or  any  outside  group  set 
up;  and,  more  important,  he 
must  answer  to  his  readers  . . . 
Individual  responsibility,  not 
collective  responsibility,  is  the 
American  system.” 

Interesting,  Helpful 

0.  Preston  Robinson,  De¬ 
seret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 


gram:  “The  proposals  look  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful.  We  think 
it  would  be  a  worthwhile  pro¬ 
ject.  The  proposal  appears  to  be 
well  thought  out  and  com¬ 
prehensive.” 

John  W.  Runyon,  Dallas 
Times-Herald:  No  reply  re¬ 
ceived. 

Dorothy  Schiff,  New  York 
Post:  “In  principle  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  projected  survey. 
Every  responsible  publisher 
must  believe  that  fairness  in 
reporting  the  news  is  essential 
if  democracy  is  to  survive.” 

Franklin  D.  ScHimz,  South 
Bend  Tribune :  “I  favor  the 
proposal.  The  men  you  have 
chosen  to  direct  the  survey  are 
all  outstanding  ...  We  at  The 
Tribune  are  especially  interested 
in  answers  to  questions  regard¬ 
ing  readers’  attitudes.  Replies 
to  questions  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  should  be  of  great  value  to 
all  newspapers:  What  does  the 
public  expect  from  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  national  election  ? 
How  well  does  the  public  think 
we  are  doing  the  job?  What 
basis  do  readers  use  to  measure 
press  performance?  Is  it  size 
of  headline,  style  of  writing, 
amount  of  space,  page  location, 
pictures  or  what?” 

Edward  W.  Scripts,  Scripps 
League:  “Perhaps  the  survey 
will  have  lasting  benefits.  In  my 
opinion,  something  can  be 
gained  by  all  sincere  studies, 
even  though  they  are  super¬ 
ficial.  If  pure  news  objectivity 
can  be  measured  and  analyzed 
then  it  is  possible  your  methods 
■will  broaden  our  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  that  realm.” 

In  Favor  of  It 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  Oregon 
Statesman:  “I  want  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  favor  of  this  project. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
I  have  had  to  reverse  my  initial 
view  ...  I  have  come  to  favor 
the  study  primarily  because  it 
is  an  adventure  into  a  field  of 
social  research.  Some  experience 
has  been  accumulated  ...  so 
we  are  justified  in  going  for¬ 
ward  on  a  full-scale  study.  (So¬ 
cial  research)  is  a  worthy  field 
of  endeavor — we  editors  ought 
to  know  this  from  the  way  our 
advertising  departments  talk 
about  ‘market  studies.’  .  .  .  The 
study  of  reader  attitudes  and 
reactions  looks  promising.  News¬ 
papers  are  pretty  much  editing 
in  the  dark,  the  only  visible 
test  of  reader  reaction  usually 
being  the  report  of  the  rise  or 
fall  in  circulation.  This  review 
should  prove  interesting  to  all 
editors.” 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner:  “At  times  we  are 


not  so  objective  as  we  probably 
should  be,  but  by  and  large,  the 
American  newspaper  does  a 
bang-up  job  of  giving  its  read¬ 
ers  the  full  story  and  that  is 
especially  true  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
circulation  of  daily  newspapers 
would  not  be  at  an  all-time 
high.  While  soul-searching  may 
be  a  good  thing  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  I  believe  it  should  be 
done  by  ourselves,  within  our 
own  organizations  and  without 
asking  outsiders  ...  to  assess 
and  evaluate  our  ethics  and  our 
judgement  .  .  .  The  study  would 
be  a  waste  of  time,  money  and 
effort.”  (Mr.  Stahlman  enclosed 
analyses  of  the  proposal  by 
Editors  Charles  Moss  and  A.  (i. 
Dunkleberger.) 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Stauffer 
Newspapers:  “If  there  is  a  good¬ 
ly  number  who  believe  that 
something  constructive  may  be 
accomplished,  I  say  go  ahead 
...  It  seems  to  me  that  to  do 
nothing  is  more  or  less  assum¬ 
ing  an  attitude  of  sticking  our 
heads  in  the  sand.” 

Richard  A.  Thornburgh, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer:  “If  it 
will  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  the  newspaper  field  or  in 
journalism  studies  I  favor  the 
project.  The  outline  .  .  .  and 
methods  seem  very  sensible.  I 
have  doubts  about  the  ‘consul¬ 
tation’  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  ‘play’  on  various  stories 
...  I  wonder,  too,  what  is  the 
value  of  a  report  which  says  175 
of  200  newspapers  did  a  good 
job  of  being  fair — those  who  are 
fair  have  the  confidence  of 
their  readers  and  those  who  are 
not  fair  probably  will  not 
change  their  evil  ways.” 

William  0.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe:  No  reply  received. 

Jean  Gannett  Williams,  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers:  “I  do  not 
think  the  need  for  a  study,  the 
availability  of  effective  ma¬ 
chinery  to  make  it,  or  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  important  results 
have  been  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  to  warrant  a  request  for 
$650,000  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation.” 

Dallas  E.  Wood,  Peninsula 
Newspapers:  “It  strikes  me  that 
the  findings  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need.  If  the  press  is  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  guilty  of  un¬ 
fair  or  biased  handling  of  such 
news,  editors  and  publishers 
should  be  made  aware  of  it.  If 
the  press  is  doing  a  successful 
job  in  objective  reporting,  with 
fairness  to  all  sides,  it  is  time 
the  public  received  some  as¬ 
surance  from  a  competent  and 
disinterested  source.” 

*  «  * 

Please  resume  reading  page  10. 
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Ward  Greene, 
KFS  Editor- 
Manager,  Dies 

Ward  (Jimmie)  Greene,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  died 
Jan.  22  in  Havana,  Cuba,  of  a 
heart  attack  complicated  by 
pneumonia.  The  syndicate  ex¬ 
ecutive,  ex-war  corre.spondent, 
playwright  and  author  was  63 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Greene  wa.s  stricken 
aboard  ship  while  enroute  to  a 
California  vacation. 

He  was  a  quiet,  soft-spoken 
man  whose  greatest  pride  was 
in  the  fact  he  w’as  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Bob 
Considine,  friend  and  Hearst 
associate,  “Ward  Greene  made 
a  sucker  out  of  the  Hollywood 
and  Broadway  prototypes  of  the 
newspaperman. 

“He  never  stuffed  a  copy  of 
the  American  Mercury  in  his 
hip  pocket,  never  was  seen  with 
a  pencil  resting  on  top  of  his 
ear,  never  wore  a  crushed  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head. 

“He  was  a  discreet  and  ever 
so  honest  man  who  made  news 
and  later  features  his  business 
and  ran  the  world’s  largest 
feature  organization  with  less 
fanfare  than  a  man  would  run 
a  small  store  on  a  side  street. 

“I’ve  never  known  a  man  who 
made  words  count  more  than 
Greene.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  mortals  who  .spoke  only 
when  he  had  something  to  say.’’ 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Greene  had 
plenty  to  say.  Altogether,  he 
wrote  two  plays,  many  articles 
and  .seven  novels.  Among  the 
latter  was  “Death  in  the  Deep 
South,”  which  came  out  in  1936 
and  later  wa.s  made  into  a  film, 
“They  Won’t  Forget.” 

Mr.  Greene,  once  described  as 
looking  “like  a  cross  between  a 
bacteriology  professor  and  a 
prosecuting  attorney,”  was  con- 


Ward  Greene 

sidered  one  of  the  smartest 
heads  in  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness.  He  recognized  new  talent 
and  knew  what  readers  wanted. 

He  once  told  E&P:  “We  don’t 
censor  our  columnists  except 
for  libel  or  good  taste.  I  think 
that  any  columnist  should  be 
free  to  write  about  anything 
in  the  world — providing  it’s  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Jimmie  Greene  (nicknamed  by 
an  editor  who  couldn’t  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  Ward)  was  born 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  worked 
for  12  years  on  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  after  attending 
the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

In  1921  he  joined  King  Fea¬ 
tures  in  New  York  as  a  re- 
porter-rewriteman  on  the  mag¬ 
azine  section.  By  1925  he  was 
editor  of  the  section.  Then, 
when  the  syndicate  was  reor¬ 
ganized  a  year  later,  with  the 
late  Joseph  V.  Connolly  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Greene  was  made 
executive  editor.  He  became 
general  manager  and  editor  in 
1945. 

Mr.  Greene  was  also  resident 
vicepresident  of  King  Features 
division  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  a 
trustee  of  the  Hearst  estate  and 
director  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 


Britain  May  Hold  Reins 
On  Newsprint  Supply 

An  authoritative  source  told  in  newsprint  production.  He 
E  &  P’s  London  correspondent  can  no  longer  sit  back  and 
this  week  that  the  Government  depend  on  somebody  else.  There 
may  back  down  on  its  decision  is  no  way  known  to  publish  i 
to  end  newsprint  rationing  in  newspaper  without  paper.  Back 
March.  in  history  you’ll  remember  that 

At  Board  of  Trade  meetings  steel  companies  filled  their  neei 
the  newspaper  proprietors  are  for  coal  by  buying  and  operat- 
reported  to  have  argued  that  ing  coal  mines.  It  wasn’t  that 
the  elimination  of  the  controls,  they  love  to  mine  coal.  It  was 
in  effect  the  last  15  years,  would  just  that  they  had  to  in.sure 
create  chaos  because  of  the  their  supply.  They  couldn't 
tight  world  supply.  The  recent  wait.  Publishers  can’t  sit  back 
increase  in  price  of  $9.80  a  ton  and  wait  either.” 
further  dampened  the  Britons’  Asked  if  the  cure  rests  with 
enthusiasm  for  an  open  market  the  government,  Mr,  Williams 
in  which  they  would  compete  answered: 
for  supplies.  “Additional  newsprint  produc- 

If  controls  are  continued  tion  has  to  come  short  of  the 
another  three  or  four  years,  as  United  States  going  into  the 
hinted,  the  pressure  on  Canadian  business.  We  would  like  to 
mills  to  meet  United  Kingdom  know,  however,  whether  the 
commitments  this  year  and  next  Small  Business  Administration 
would  be  relieved.  can  finance  the  purchase  of 

Williams  Testifies  newsprint,  as  distinguished  from 


)uld  be  relieved.  can  finance  the  purchase  of 

Williams  Testifies  newsprint,  as  distinguished  from 

Cranston  Williams,  general  its  Production.  Under  the  pres- 
manager  of  the  American  News-  plan  offenng  to  lend  to 

paper  Publishers  Association,  o 

discussed  the  newsprint  short-  together  and  build  a  mil 
age  situation  with  Rep.  Arthur  its  output  .  .  .  well. 

you  just  can’t  get  a  gi 


Klein’s  House  subcommittee  this 
week  in  Washington. 


you  just  can’t  get  a  group  of 
that  kind  together  to  share  a 


He  acceded  to  the  New  York  JS.OOO-ton  output  of  a  mil 
Congressman’s  reque.st  to  call  couldri  t  use  that  much 

a  group  of  publishers  together  tonnage  and  the  plan  is  im- 

in  New  York  soon  to  explore  r 

further  Mr.  Klein’s  suggestion  shortage  o 

that  advertising  space  or  cir-  hat 

...  ,  i  -i  j  u  1  justifies  the  investment,  includ- 

culation  be  curtailed  by  large  :  .  .  j  +•  v 


papers  so  that  small  papers  will  uew.sprint  production.  ^  ou 

not  go  out  of  business  for  lack  T”"?’  a 

of  newsprint.  there  was  to  it.  Any  ex- 

Mr.  Williams  advised  the 

committee  that  ANPA  pub-  sound  inve.stment  projects.  Its 
lishers  stand  ready  to  make  Publishers  to  have 

good  their  pledge  of  helping  fly-by;night  operators  in  the 
any  newspaper  faced  with  a  ^  gj 

paper  squeeze.  He  said  the  x-  •  t  ^  i-.-* 

curtailment  of  usaire  bv  lar^e  meeting  in  Iowa  City  thi.' 
curtailment  ot  usage  by  large  Roswell  Garst,  seed  corn- 


papers  would  not  insure  a  sup-  . .  .  ,  ...  m 

nlv  for  small  naners  because  P^"^  executive,  reported  that 
ply  for  small  papers  because  Ross  N.  S.  Khru-  i 

you  couldn  t  determine  which  ,  rjiu.-  t>  I 

papers  would  get  the  benefit”  ^1  ' 

while  mills  are  behind  in  ful-  trade  newsprint 

filling  contracts.  commodities. 

As  to  development  of  a  news-  .  I 

print  industry  in  Ala.ska,  Mr.  Davis  to  AP  Bureau  | 
Williams  questioned  whether  Jack  Davis,  administrative : 


There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  in  confidential 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  media  prop¬ 
erties.  Our  firm  has  more  than  30  years  combined 
experience  in  negotiating  sales  of  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  properties. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 
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papers  would  get  the  benefit” 
while  mills  are  behind  in  ful¬ 
filling  contracts. 

As  to  development  of  a  news¬ 
print  industry  in  Ala.‘^ka,  Mr. 
Williams  questioned  whether 


power  is  sufficient.  It  might  be  assistant  to  Assistant  General  i 
feasible,  he  said,  to  make  other  Manager  Oliver  Gramling  of  ^ 
grades  of  paper  there  and  take  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  j 
the  heat  off  present  newsprint  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  | 
mills.  bureau  as  news  editor.  i 

Question  of  Finance  *  1 

Asked  what  recommendation  Press  Union  Loses  f 

he  might  make  for  a  long-range  Pressmen  at  the  Hartford  j 
solution,  Mr,  Williams  said:  Courant  have  voted  to  remain  j 

“The  time  is  coming  when  a  non-union.  The  election  resulted 


publisher  must  pay  more  atten- 


10-8  vote  against  the 


tion  to  his  capital  investment  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union. 
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Metzger  Vote 
Shift  Story 
Is  Corrected 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  voting  procedure  which 
lesulted  in  the  elimination  of 
Hal  Metzger  as  a  director  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  was 
explained  this  week  by  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  correction  of  E&P’s 
account  Jan.  21. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Metzger 
was  “bumped”  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  voting  trust  bloc 
was  contrary  to  fact,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  said.  Lest  the  error  cause 
added  antagonism  among  the 
employe  group  he  offered  this 
explanation  of  what  happened 
at  the  stockholders’  meeting: 

“The  voting  ti  ust,  which  with 
the  shares  of  employes  and 
outsiders  contains  approximate¬ 
ly  56%  of  our  common  stock, 
is  administered  by  5  trustees, 
all  employes.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  trustees.  The  voting  trust, 
following  its  practice  since  our 
incorporation,  voted  all  of  the 
shares  it  controls  right  down 
the  line  for  Hal  Metzger  and 
the  other  two  employe-recom¬ 
mended  candidates  for  the 
board,  Charles  Staab  and 
Loren  White. 

“Hal  Metzger’s  defeat  came 
about  when  the  majority  of  the 
votes,  (covering  outside  share¬ 
holders’  stock — and  none  of  the 
stock  controlled  by  the  voting 
trust)  cast  by  the  proxy  com¬ 
mittee  (Carl  M.  Jacobs,  Harold 
R.  LeRlond  and  Roger  H.  Fer¬ 
ger,  all  directors)  were  swung 
by  the  method  of  cumulative 
voting  to  elect  Staab  and  White 
as  employe  directors. 

“Although  I  was  a  member 
of  this  proxy  committee,  I  was 
over-ruled  in  the  voting  of  the 
proxies,  which  vote  was  cast 
by  Messrs.  Jacobs  and  LeBlond. 
In  addition,  I  voted  the  out¬ 
side  shares  which  I  personally 
own  in  favor  of  the  three  em¬ 
ploye-recommended  candidates. 

“Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  LeBlond 
regarded  James  Ratliff  as  an 
employe-candidate  because  by 
cumulative  voting  all  of  the 
shares  of  his  proxy  committee, 
composed  almost  entirely  of 
employes  differing  with  man¬ 
agement,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  John  Cronin,  former 
city  editor,  were  voted  solely 
for  him. 

“If  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Le¬ 
Blond  had  not  taken  the  action 
they  did,  it  would  have  in¬ 


volved  defeat  of  one  of  man¬ 
agement’s  candidates  for  the 
board.  (By  cumulative  voting 
each  proxy  can  be  voted  12 
times  for  one  man  or  can  be 
split  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  and  desire  of  the 
individual  casting  the  proxy 
vote.)” 

E&P  also  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  Henry  Bei-ne  as  being  re¬ 
lated  to  the  head  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.  Mr.  Berne  is  a 
grandson  of  the  late  B.  H. 
Kroger,  who  founded  the  Kro¬ 
ger  Grocery  chain,  and  Mr. 
Berne  through  his  mother  is 
an  heir  to  part  of  Mr.  Kroger’s 
large  estate. 

“I  shall  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  recreate  the  harmony 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
has  brought  the  Enquirer  to 
unquestioned  leadership  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  Mr.  Ferger  stated. 


Guild  Fights 
Retirement 


The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
has  brought  suit  against  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  seeking 
reinstatement  of  Rudy  Sevic, 
67,  editorial  artist,  who  was 
i-etired  on  a  pension  Jan.  15. 

The  guild  contends  that  Mr. 
Sevic  was  “dismissed”  and 
charges  Daily  News  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  breach  of  contract. 
The  Guild  asserts  that  Mr. 
Sevic  does  not  want  to  retire. 


“Mr.  Sevic  reached  retire¬ 
ment  age  two  years  ago,”  ex¬ 
plained  Everett  Norlander, 
Daily  News  managing  editor, 
“but  we  continued  him  for 
another  two  years.  Recently 
we  suggested  to  Mr.  Sevic  that 
he  retire  and  accept  his  pen¬ 
sion.  He  has  accepted  his  pen¬ 
sion.” 

The  Guild  contends  that  Mr. 
Sevic  wants  to  keep  his  job. 
The  Guild  urged  arbitration, 
which  is  not  mandatory  in  the 
present  contract,  expiring  May 
4.  Management  declined  to  ar¬ 
bitrate. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Nowtpopor  Audionco 


Knight-Cox 
TV  Granted 

Washington 

After  considering  the  matter 
for  nearly  two  years,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  decided  to  grant  a 
Channel  7  television  license  to 
Biscayne  Television  Corp.  of 
Miami,  Fla.  Two  competing 
newspapers  have  ownership  in¬ 
terests  in  the  company  and  this 
is  being  regarded  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent-making  decision. 

Rejecting  the  bids  of  three  i 
other  applicants,  the  Commis-  j 
sion  (with  two  dissenters)  took  j 
a  position  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Broadcast  Bureau  which  ! 
held  that  the  policy  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  media  ownership  j 
should  prevail. 

The  principals  in  Biscayne 
are  executives  of  Knight  news¬ 
papers  (Miami  Herald),  execu¬ 
tives  of  Cox  newspapers  (Miami 
News),  and  Niles  Trammell,  a 
former  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Commission  majority 
found  that  the  Herald  and  the 
News  are  “vigorous  competi¬ 
tors”  and  they  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  combination  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  adduced 
at  hearing.  Besides,  said  FCC, 
the  civic  records  of  both  papers 
indicate  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Biscayne  principals 
to  conduct  an  operation  in  the 
public  interest. 

“Indicia  of  concentration  do 
not  appear  on  the  record,”  said 
the  Commission  ruling. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Legal  Notice 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meetinpr  of  the  . 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company.  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  at  11 :00  A.M.,  on  Wednesday, 
February  16,  1966,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  23,  1966.  Secretary 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspai>ers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

EXPERT  tax  and  management  service 
in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 

I  P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
I  Western  Newspapers.  i 

j  10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  Cal. 

I  ★★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con- 
I  suitations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
I  years  of  honest  dealing.  Stypes. 
Rountree  A  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San 

]  Francisco  6,  California. _ 

YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly!  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis.  Detroit.  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0908. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONTI  NUING“SER  VICE 
The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property 
doesn't  end  our  obligation.  We  stand 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rough  spots  until 
they  are  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
success.  Our  experience  can  benefit 
you  in  the  California-Arizona  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.  Riverside.  California 
CONFIDENTTAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  4968  Hd- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BO^,  own  your 
own  paper.  Low  down  payment  will 
buy  one  of  the  better  small  town  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  corn  belt.  Good  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment.  Ebccellent  territory. 
Inquire  Box  451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EASTERN  OREGON  COUNTY  SEAT 
WEEKLY  and  job  shop.  $35,000  6- 
year  average  gross.  Excellent  property 
for  over  46  years.  Ten-year  owner 
moving  to  larger  deal.  Prosperous, 
agricultural  community.  No  competi¬ 
tion.  $10,000  or  better  down,  terms 
open.  Box  446,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  exclusive  publication.  Proven 
best  in  its  field  for  10th  season.  Ex¬ 
cellent  potential ;  steadily  increased 
earnings.  Information  to  responsible 
persons  only.  Winter  Park  Land  Co.. 

Box  196.  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

TWO  WEEKLIES  without  planU. 
$5,000—  $6,000  each.  Exclusive  county 
seat  weeklies  at  $15,000  and  $66,000. 
Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  8132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

READY  NOW.  New  Newspaper  Cata¬ 
logue  #129.  Also  new  Job  Shop 
Catalogue  #130.  Either  or  both.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
population  2,000 ;  exceptionally  modern 
plant,  $26,000  with  half  down  in 
cash.  Nets  $8,000  annually.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

SOUTHEASTERN  regional  business 
magazine  for  sale.  Good  potential  for 
publisher  of  several  others  or  one  who 
can  give  fulltime  to  it.  Well-estab¬ 
lished.  but  needs  promotion.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced.  Write  P.  O.  Box  711,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. _ _ 

WEEKLY  with  job  shop  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  gross  $23,000.  Will  sell  at  real 
bargain.  Good  for  printer.  Box-  441, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

SELL  FOR  CASH.  Want  to  diversify. 
Will  buy  entire  business;  With  or 
without  Radio-T.V.  stations.  No  rea¬ 
son  for  you  to  pay  20  to  91%  tax — 
if  we  buy  you  pay  only  26%  tax  long¬ 
term  capital  gain.  Interested  in  busi¬ 
nesses  worth  from  $1,000,000  to  $26,- 
000,000.  Write  Box  442,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editor  ac  publisher  for  January  28,  1956 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationg  Wanted 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
experienced  man-wife  team  in  $40,000 
KTOsa  bracket.  Consider  lease  with 
option  to  buy.  Reply  Box  207,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FLORIDA  publication  wanted,  with 
or  without  pUnt.  Weekly,  Monthly, 
or  Quarterly,  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Syndieateg  •  Featureg 

TV  and  RADIO  COLUMN.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  by  established  metro¬ 
politan  columnist.  Two  trial  samples 
free.  After  that  one  dollar  a  column. 
Box  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buginegg  Opportunitieg 

PUBLISHER,  with  over  $25,000  an¬ 
nual  printing  bill,  no  plant,  interested 
in  purchasinK  stock  in  Florida  pub¬ 
lishing  company  with  up-to-date  print¬ 
ing  plant,  and  placing  printing  in 
plant.  Silent  partner.  Box  423,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

You  can  have  a  60%  interest  in  a 
new  Brooklyn-New  York  Weekly  ab- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Pregg  Engineerg 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
651  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N,  T. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Com  paging  Room 


UNOTYPES.  Models  6,  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  20  with  quadder.  Inter¬ 
type,  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  intertype 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.  633  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Newgprint 


AVAILABLE  for  shipments  starting 
February,  Standard  White  Tbnnags  60" 
-4-  rolls,  86”  to  88”  Diameter.  Alfred 
Bunge  Co.,  46  W.  46th  Street,  New 
York  86,  N.  Y.  JU  2-6178. 


Mail  Room 


8-ELLIOTT  Addressographs  Model 
300’s,  serial  Nos.  27108,  27899,  27930; 
1-G3  EW,  serial  No.  699,  and  other 
equipment.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
425,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


Pregg  Room 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

15  Arch  Units  —  8  Prs.  Pldrs. 

28  9/16”  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-82 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
5  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3507 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUlS 


Pregg  Room 


Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  m 
replacing  presses  with  new  Goy 
units,  we  usually  have  a  Ua  a 
good  used  presses  available  or 
may  be  available  soon,  for  new^a 
I>ers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adopt  na 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  81  Street  Chicago,  IUlnaii 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  A. 
60,  75,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  Ti 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  witk 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  Georgs  C 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  raachlM 
for  21%”  cut-off  press.  George  t 
(Hford.  Box  90S,  Boise,  Idaho. 


solutely  free,  it  has  approximately 
$1,000  a  week  advertising  for  the  next 
12  weeks.  Want  experienced  respon¬ 
sible  editor  to  run  it,  finance  it  and 
make  it  grow.  We  are  in  another 
business.  Must  act  fast.  Call  IN  2- 
4300,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Levetown. 


National  Advertiging  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Congultantg 


IS  YOUR 

NEWSPAPER  SICK? 

TEAM  of  top-notch,  veteran  editors 
offers  A-1  Consultative  service  to  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  the  Northeast. 

For  Details  write, 
without  obligation,  to 
Box  407,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Job  Printing 

PRINTER  HAS 
NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 
&  CIRCULAR  USERS 

We  specialize  in  newspaper  printing 
— weeklies,  monthlies,  circulars — stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid,  large  or  small  runs, 
bigh  quality,  low  prices.  Plant  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  and  located  in  chart 
area  2,  All  inquiries  handled  in  strict 
confidence.  Write  Box  347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pregg  Engineerg 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Dearborn  M  achinery  Movers  Co 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7634 

72 


type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  &>., 
2271  Clyhourn.  Chicago  14,  III. _ 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin.  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

MODEL  29  LINO’TYPE  4-Magazine 
Mixer  Machine,  with  2-90  channel  & 
2-72  channel  magazines,  4  molds  includ¬ 
ing  2  duplex  molds,  electric  pot,  Mar- 
gach  feeder  and  A.C.  motor.  Priced 
Reasonable.  Printcraft  Representatives. 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Newgprint 


YOU  can  DEPEND  on  Newsprint  De¬ 
liveries  when  you  order  from: 
BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 
STANDARD  WHI’TE— All  Roll  Sizes 
Prompt  &  Future  Shipments. 

46  W  4.6  St..  N.Y.  36,  JU  2-4830 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLING’TON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  6-8664 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  NYC.  NY  MU.  6-6960 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

CANADA  PAPER  OORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-8200 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Buy  or  Sell.  Inquiries  invited.  AL 
4-8728  N.Y.C.  Box  216,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CON’TRACT  NOW  for  1966  ShipmenU 
(MONTHLYl.  Standard  White— All 
Sizes.  ALFRED  BUNGE  CO.  45  W. 
46  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU.  2-4174. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
82  lb  16V4”,  16  17”.  22K”. 

24”  rolls.  Also  European  newsprint 
any  size  rolls  for  February,  March, 
April  delivery.  Brookman  Paper  Co., 
565  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  MOtt 
haven  6-6022.  Est.  1930. 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 

Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


Duplex  Tubulars 
Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Wiil  sell  separately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  EL  6-3607 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $36,000. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE,  IDAHO 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WID’TH;  22$i”  cutoff;  new 
M  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
Vt  and  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MA’TTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


DUPLEX  flatbed  single  action  press. 
Reason ;  Merger.  Tom  Colten,  Minden, 
Louisiana. 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Delcatube  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  NY  17  EL  6-8607 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 

8  16-Page  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22% ” 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  A  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 

TWO  8-page  Goss  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  46.  no  rack  above  tkt 
table.  Cylinders  9”  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  bnt  t  ‘ 
sturdy  mat  roiler  suitable  for  ass  is  - 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  nst 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor  I 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company  j 

Stamford,  Conn.  ^ 

ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  punqit, 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas,  George  C.  (h- 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

W ANTED :  Pony  Autoplate  for  22%' 
cut  off.  Must  have  vacuum  box  and 
cooling  arch.  Also.  Used,  but  in  good 
condition,  mat  roller,  should  be  at  least 
30  by  46”  table.  Roller  should  be  ten 
inches  or  larger.  Reply  to  C.  L 
LeCIair,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witli 
order)  4  times  ®  456  per  lint  eack 
insertion;  3  times  Q  50$;  2  &  554; 
1  Q  65$.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  ®  904  per  line  each  insertiN; 
3  times  @  954;  2  timH  9  51-50: 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviaticM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  ee» 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

TiaM 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 
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machinery  and  SUPPUES 

Wanted  to  Buy _ 


HELP  WANTED 

Clauified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertuing 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

ben  shulman  associates 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  ^S507 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goal  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  Sth. 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. _ 


PHOTO-  ENGRAVING  equipment. 
Specify  size,  condition  and  price.  Box 
4M,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Second  hand  linotype  “Comet".  State 
price  and  condition.  Reply  to  Box  S87, 
Avon,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED :  S-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
tet-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
svailable. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
123  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
^so  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANT  USED  Newspaper  Paare  Form 
Trucks.  R.  W.  Whipkey.  BiK  Spring 
_ _ (Texas)  Herald. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  Elliott  Address¬ 
ing  Machine,  Model  3000  Junior  or 
Senior.  Give  Price,  Condition,  etc.  in 
reply-Chart  area  9  only.  Box  349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — 16  or  24  page  used  Rotary 
press  complete  with  stereo  equipment. 
Write  Herman  Stevens,  c/o  The  Daily 
Banner,  Cambridge,  Maryland. 


WANTED ;  24-page  Rotary,  semi,  2 
plate  wide,  21-^  or  22-^  cut-off, 
A.  C.,  with  Stereo  equipment.  Box  317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONOTYPES— 2  Material  Makers  and 
One  Giant.  Gas  Pots  preferred. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ACCOUNTANT,  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  bookkeeping.  Must  have  good 
references  on  abilities,  character,  dis¬ 
cretion  and  honesty.  Preferable  with 
knowledge  of  basic  Spanish.  Write  to 

Box  420,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED— Want¬ 
ed  immediately,  capable  editor-adver¬ 
tising  man  to  take  complete  charge  of 
established  Rural  newspaper — monthly 
publication  serving  REA  and  rural 
readers  in  South  Mississippi.  Work 
from  modern  plant  on  beautiful  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Gulf  Coast.  Salary,  commission, 
expenses.  We  want  a  go-getter  to  take 
complete  charge.  This  is  just  one  of 
our  publications.  This  is  a  one-man  or 
Husband-Wife  proposition.  Write  or 
wire  The  Rural  News,  1313-28th  Ave¬ 
nue,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 


_ Artists — Cartoonists _ 

RETTOUCH-layout  man — on  Midwest 
daily.  Give  age.  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANTED — Aggresive  younger  eireula- 
wn  man  tor  two  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspapers.  Tough  job. 
No  softies  apply.  Box  214,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ORCULATTON  MANAGER.  Attrac- 
^e  opening  for  qualified  man  with 
wckground  of  building  sound  circula- 
medium  size  daily.  Chart  Area 
*•  G*'!®  full  details  in  application, 

422,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  12.000 
daily  open  to  young  man  who  has 
®**'*fJt  of  sure-fire  ideas  for  building 
enicient  circulation  department  in 
Chart  Area  2.  All  details  first  letter 
please.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  classified  manager 
either  man  or  woman.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Excellent  opimrtunity  to  develop 
potential.  College  town,  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Write  General  Manager, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Classifieci  Telephone 
Sales  Supervisor 

ON  large  midwestern  Daily  doing  over 
4,000,000  total  Classified  linage  volume. 

ALL  new  equipment.  Air  conditioned, 
well  lighted,  sound  proofed  room. 

COMPANY  provides  paid  vacations, 
free  Hospitalization,  Medical,  Life  In¬ 
surance,  and  Pension,  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

APPLICANT  should  know  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  a  Classified  Department  par¬ 
ticularly  Phone  Room  operation,  per¬ 
sonnel  supervision  and,  above  all,  be 
able  to  teach  selling  by  telephone. 

SALARY  OPEN.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  lady  to  move  into  a  permanent 
position  with  an  organization  noted 
for  its  progressiveness. 

ALL  REPLIEIS  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Please  give  age  and  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  434,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


TOP  ADVERTISING  job  on  one  of 
Virginia’s  largest  weeklies.  Man  will 
have  charge  of  advertising  department. 
Salary  open,  depends  on  background, 
experience,  ability  to  do  top  selling 
job  on  growing  paper  in  growing 
community.  Box  125,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NA-nONAL  ADVEB'nSING  manager 
for  40,000  daily  in  chart  area  2.  Must 
be  hard  worker,  make  calls  on  jobbers 
and  brokers  In  immediate  area.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  unlimited.  Position  new¬ 
ly  created.  Full  resume  to  Box  228, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  36,000 
circulation  daily.  Good  account  list. 
Good  salary.  No  congratulatory  pages 
or  shakedown  sections.  Clean,  live, 
growing  city  and  unexcelled  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  Liberal  vacation 
plan.  Write:  detailing  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  iiersonal  data  and  salary  re-  j 
quirements,  references  to  J.  S.  Hllle- 
boe,  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette. _ 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  daily  has  per¬ 
manent  position  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  to  handle 
established  accounts.  Salary  1860-460 
depending  on  qualifications.  Evening 
News,  Port  Angeles.  Washington. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  6-day 
afternoon  newspaper.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Mail  complete  resume 
experience,  education,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  when  available. 
PRESS.  Charles  City,  Iowa. _ 


OPENING  ADVER’nSING,  six  day 
daily,  small  city.  No  high  pressure, 
but  good  conscientious  worker.  Per¬ 
manent.  Man  should  be  a-sset  to  paper 
and  the  town,  as  well  as  a  good 
producer  Box  802,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  who  can  lay-out,  write 
copy  and  sell  continuing  campaigns. 
Must  be  strong  on  leg-work  and  able 
to  plan  ahead.  Position  definitely  not 
executive  as  yet,  but  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  future.  8126.00  weekly  or 
more  to  start,  contingent  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Include  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  plus  tear  sheets,  with  complete 
resume  of  experience  to:  Advertising 
Director,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska  via  AIRMAIL. 

IMMEDIATE  oiiening  for  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  with  at  least  several 
years  experience  copy  writing,  layout, 
account  sales.  Good  pay,  permanent, 
finest  working  conditions.  Write  giv- 
ing  full  details,  experience,  references, 
personal  data.  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  to  head  de¬ 
partment  of  rapidly  expanding  weekly. 
Permanent  opportunity  for  ambitious 
person  ready  to  step  up.  Express, 

Thomaston,  Conn. _ 

AD  MANAGER  to  head  aggressive 
staff  of  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Man  we  want  is  young  assistant  who 
feels  he's  ready  for  the  top  slot  now. 
This  is  challenging  but  rewarding  job. 
Give  full  details  first  letter  including 
background,  availability  and  salary 
needed.  Box  410,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MAN  for  new  weekly, 
20,000  circulation,  near  Philadelphia. 
Call  or  write  the  Media  Press,  Media, 
Pennsylvania. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ^ 
large  Elastem  metropolitan  daily  for 
display  ad  salesman.  Salary  and 
bonus  arrangement  provides  unlimited 
earning  possibilities.  Send  complete 
outline.  Box  426.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential. 

WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

SOLICITOR 

FOR  retail  advertising  department  of 
Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Evening 
Press.  Need  good-aggressive  sales  mind¬ 
ed  individual,  who  can  make  good 
layouts  and  iirepare  productive  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  Salary — Commissions — Car 
ailowance-free  life  insurance  and  out¬ 
standing  retirement  plan. 

Write  or  Call 
Wayne  Botkin,  Adv.  Mgr. 
The  Muncie  Star  — 
Muncie  Evening  Press 
Muncie,  Ind. 


WE’RE  GROWING  fast,  need  2  more 
experienced  display  salesmen  NOW. 
These  are  better  than  average  jobs. 
Modern  plant,  congenial  staff,  aggres¬ 
sive  merchants.  If  you  qualify,  you’ll 
like  it.  Give  complete  details  first 
letter.  Jim  Hughes.  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
Calif. 


TOP 

STAFF 

POSITION 

Available  on  successful  newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  fast-growing  market  (Chart 
Area  9.) 

The  man  we  will  employ  must  be 
under  60,  a  good  salesman,  a  self¬ 
starter,  and  have  the  ability  to  lead 
and  direct  the  work  of  others.  Per¬ 
manency  and  opportunity  offered  the 
right  man.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
Write,  giving  complete  details  in  first 
letter  to  Box  460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with  un¬ 
usual  perception  and  execution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  All  will 
be  returned.  Excellent  opimrtunity  to 
be  important  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  reporter; 
edit  weekly  soon.  2  modem  weeklies. 
Friendly  town.  Eastern  Indiana  Pub- 

lishers,  Knightstown,  Indiana. _ 

CUB  REIPORTERS — If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
Willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. _ 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  ^ily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


REPORTER,  Chart  Area  10— QualL 
fied  young  man  under  40  wanted  by 
Metropolitan  morning  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  give  full  details  as  to 
location,  experience  and  background 
in  first  letter  In  order  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered.  Direct  reply  to  Box  224,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  S. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. _ 

“SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Journal¬ 
ism  grade  or  some  experience ;  five 
day  afternoon  in  sportsminded  city  20,- 
000.  Emphasis  on  local  coverage  com¬ 
munity  and  high  school  sports.  Must 
have  ear.  Write  full  details  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  The  News,  Hope- 

well,  Virginia.” _ 

A  LARGE  DAILY  has  a  place  for 
the  services  of  a  young  talented  Copy 
Editor  who  has  had  some  years  of 
copy  and  telegraph  desk  experience. 
The  applicant  should  be  between  25 
and  85  years  old  and  college  trained ; 
anxious  to  develop  qualities  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  initiative  and  to  earn  a 
top  salary.  Box  345,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Need 
man  who  has  some  background  in 
headwriting  and  makeup  to  assist 
Spurts  Editor  of  Morning  Daily  and 
Sunday  in  Coastal  city  of  over  60,000 
population.  Starting  salary  $60  to  880 
depending  on  background.  Box  868. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Reporter  for  small  progres¬ 
sive  North  Jersey  weekly — a  person 
with  approximately  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  age  around  30,  who  can  by 
summer  become  Managing  Editor  and 
take  full  charge  of  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  will  be  given  resi¬ 
dent  Bergen-Passaic  County  area. 
Starting  salary  will  be  870.  Box  840, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  or  phone  Gibson 
9-9220,  7 :00  to  9 :00  P.M.  for  inter- 

view  appointment. _ _ 

Editor-Writer  for  national  business 
magazine.  New  York.  Tough  news¬ 
magazine  job,  takes  top  reporting 
skill,  ability  to  write  compact,  fact- 
studded  copy  with  interpretive  intelli¬ 
gence.  Age  25-35.  Good  man  can  move 
ahead  fast.  Start  to  86,500.  Box  801, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY.  Re¬ 
porter-editorial  writer,  age  28-36,  for 
northern  New  England  daily  in  80- 
60M  class.  Give  full  details,  experience, 
education,  health,  etc.  with  samples 
I  of  editorials.  Box  805,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EXPANDING  small  daily  in  Lake 
Michigan  resort  town  seeks  young, 
ambitious  beginning  reporter  to  learn 
all  beats,  features,  editing.  Include 
snapshot,  writing  samples,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  William  N.  Roesgen,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 

Tribune. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
general  news  beat  on  well  established 
New  Jersey  daily.  Box  866,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  News  Reporter,  experi¬ 
enced.  Opportunity  for  some  desk 
work.  Write  all.  'The  News-Dispatch. 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 

GENERAL  REPORTER— For  sU- 
evening  daily.  Some  experience,  college 
desirable.  Write  fully  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ’Tribune,  Fremont, 

Nebraska. _ 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER.  located  in 
city  of  860,000,  looking  for  a  police 
reporter  with  at  least  two  year’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  open  is  a  war  re¬ 
placement,  with  possibility  it  will  be¬ 
come  permanent.  Paid  hospitalization, 
surgical,  medical,  group  life  insurance, 
87-V^  hour  week  and  other  benefits. 
In  replying,  give  complete  history 
about  yourself.  Box  821,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

RADIO  NEWSMAN— to  gather,  writs, 
edit  and  deliver  local  newscasts.  News¬ 
paper  and  journalism  experience  ds- 
sired.  Call  WNAE,  Warren.  Penna. 
REPORTER  to  handle  a  city  beat 
on  Morning  daily  and  Sunday  in  city 
of  over  60,000  population  Chart  area 
8.  Good  opportunity.  Starting  salary 
866  to  880  weekly  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  864,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relationt 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


ONE  OF  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  wants  in  its  clean,  modern, 
busy  newsroom  a  youns  woman  seek* 
ins  a  professional  opportunity.  She 
will  write  features  and  women’s  news, 
eaminir  merit  raises  and  advancement 
in  accord  with  initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  prog¬ 
ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing 
community.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience  to 
Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.STATE  EDI’TOR  wanted  to  develop 
area  coverage  of  Chart  Area  7,  12.000 
daily  newspaper ;  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary  but  ability  to  write,  edit  is. 
Initiative  needed.  Write  Box  323,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR.  Man  with  im¬ 
agination,  initiative,  enterprise — what¬ 
ever  it  takes  to  spot,  originate,  de¬ 
velop  and  get  into  print — ^from  many 
sources  available  to  him — the  stories, 
features,  and  news  to  make  a  week¬ 
end  edition  outstanding.  He  may  be 
a  news  editor,  or  a  city  editor  or 
even  a  managing  editor  who  wants  to 
grow  with  a  big  growing  outfit  in  a 
spot  where  his  talent  will  show.  He’ll 
have,  at  the  least,  enough  experience 
to  handle  with  ease  such  mechanical 
details  as  type,  layout,  make-up  and  I 
display — although  this  is  by  no  means 
a  copy  desk  job,  he’ll  be  responsible 
for  complete  production.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  you  please  write  us  fully, 
in  confidence,  about  yourself,  your  i 
experience,  your  family,  your  present 
salary,  so  we  can  arrange  a  personal 
interview.  Box  333,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WOMAN’S  feature  writer  who  can 
learn  to  take  her  own  pictures  for 
about  four  articles  a  week.  College 
degree  necessary.  Age  22-36.  In  a 
community  of  150,000,  upstate  New 
York.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

A  THRIVING  weekly  newspaper  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  looking  for  a 
wide-awake  editor  who  wants  to  make 
weeklies  a  life-time  career.  Need  am¬ 
bitious  iierson  who  likes  small  towns. 
Salary  in  relation  to  ability.  Here’s 
an  opportunity  seldom  presented  for 
the  right  man.  Write  to:  Boyertown 
Times,  Boyertown,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR  for  daily  tabloid  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Opportunity  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-working  man  who’s  ready 
for  the  top,  but  feels  straddled  in 
present  position.  Must  be  creative, 
imaginative  and  have  leadership  quali¬ 
ties.  Salary  open.  Please  give  avail¬ 
ability  and  complete  information  in 
first  letter.  Box  409,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium- 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions,  ^x  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR.  Im- 
mediate  opening,  16,500  Chart  Area  2 
afternoon  daily.  Must  be  fast,  accur¬ 
ate,  write  bright  heads  that  fit.  Ex¬ 
cellent  conditions.  $107  weekly.  Write 
full  details.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FROM  CUB  TO  EDITOR 

Many  jobs  await  qualified  applicants. 
Publishers  nationally  look  to  us  as 
the  only  agency  in  the  East  w-ith  a 
special  newspaper  department.  Send 
your  resume,  stating  position,  location, 
and  salary  desired,  to  Newspaiier  Desk, 
Midtown  Personnel  Agency.  130  W. 

42,  NYC,  N.Y. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR  fo7  established, 
growing  organization  of  3  weeklies. 
You  need  some  experience,  and  car. 
Nash  Newspapers.  Manville,  N.  J. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments, 
features,  promotion  pix,  etc.  Male  or 
female,  some  experience  preferred  not 
essential.  Include  salary  expected  on 
data  sheet.  Courier.  Lincoln,  Illinois. 
REPOR’TER.  go-getting  man  with 
head  on  shoulders,  who  will  develop 
as  dependable  assistant  to  news  editor 
of  big,  outstanding  weekly.  Falmouth 
Enterprise,  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 
REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  for  top 
26.000  daily.  Real  challenge  for  right 
man.  $75.00  weekly  start  with  op- 
iwrt  unity  for  advancement.  W.  R. 
Powell,  Sun-Democrat,  Paducah,  Ky. 


NEEDED  BY  LEADING 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY 

A  COMPETENT,  experienced  woman 
who  can  handle  copy  and  write  heads, 
and  preferably  with  ability  in  de¬ 
signing  layouts  and  making  up 
woman’s  pages.  Any  age  in  twenties 
or  thirties  all  right  if  she  can  do  good 
job.  Copy  desk  experience  essential, 
but  opportunities  to  write  available 
also.  We’ll  pay  you  more  than  you 
make,  and  the  future  is  wide  open. 
Box  406.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  under  46  with  more  than 
5  years  general  news  experience  to 
supervise  coverage  of  nine-county  area 
for  growing  11,000  Florida  p.m.  Box 

446,  EMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  CI’TY  daily  needs  man  or 
woman  for  editing  wire  (AP-’TTS)  and 
some  general  news.  Please  give  all 
details,  including  salary  wanted,  in 
first  letter.  Republican-Press,  Sala- 

manca,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR  for  fast-growing 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have 
flare  for  features,  good  crisp  copy. 
Start  April  16.  Box  412,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WAN’TED  REPORTER,  permanent 
position  on  morning  daily  except 
Sunday :  Circulation  6600,  Associated 
Press,  Scan-A-Graver.  Excellent  Op¬ 
portunity.  Daily  Indei>endent,  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  Write  Martha  Comer. 
YOUNG  Copyreader  anxious  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  willing  to  take  responsi- 
!  bility  wanted  immediately  as  News 
I  Editor.  Valley  Morning  Star.  Har- 

I  lingen,  Texas. _ _ 

I.ARGE  national  building  materials 
:  manufacturer  is  looking  for  personable 
young  reporter,  preferably  single,  for 
its  pubiic  relations  department.  Duties 
would  include  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  siieeches,  and  general  public  re¬ 
lations  activities.  Experience :  three 
.vears  on  metropolitan  daily ;  college 
degree ;  starting  salarv.  $400.  Apply 
Box  4.68.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Instructors 


ACCREDI’TED  Journalism  School  wants 
experienced  teacher  news  or  adver- 
timng.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  350,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  bouse 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  _  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  G-4  Oper¬ 
ator.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Rate 
commensurate  with  ability.  Write  or 
Call  C.  M.  Adams,  The  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal.  Lorain,  Ohio. 


PRODUCTION  MAN 

NATIONAL  PUBLICATION  in  Chart 
Area  2  offers  an  excellent  career  op¬ 
portunity  in  newspaper  production  to 
a  young  man  who  can  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  : 

COLLEGE  Graduate.  Some  Production 
experience  on  a  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Age  under  36. 

SEND  Complete  resume  including 
salary  desired  to  Box  469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Fast  growing  lib¬ 
eral  Midwest  daily ;  limited  experience 
considered ;  pay  open ;  write  Box  109, 

Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-FEATURE  WRITER 
for  small  daily  stressing  local  angle. 
Young  man  or  woman  wanted  who  is 
free  to  travel.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  PUBLICIST 

NEW  YORK  Public  Relations  firm 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  good  pub¬ 
licist.  Must  have  been  food  editor  or 
at  least  Assistant  Food  Editor  on  a 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine.  Food 
publicity  experience  is  also  desirable, 
but  not  necessary.  Must  be  personable, 
good  at  contact  work  and  able  to 
show  sound  food  journalism  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  is  divided  almost  equal¬ 
ly  between  writing  and  editor — client 
contact.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
Write  us,  giving  resume  of  experience, 
plus  a  published  sample  (clipping)  of 
your  work.  Box  366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  ,  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertiring 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  st^by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  ’TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail, 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


Linotype  School 


EDI’TOR,  MANAGER,  PUBUSBQ 
weeklies,  dailies  20  years  available  U- 
cause  of  sale.  26  years  with  one 
group.  Experience  all  departaitsti 
including  commercial  printing.  Sesb 
working  situation,  management  than 
in  profits,  lease  or  investment.  Prorti 
record.  Paul  F.  Jaeger,  11810  £. 
Sprague,  Apt.  11,  Spokane  62,  Wiib 
ington. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  BUSINEffi 
MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  to  PUB. 
LISHER.  ’Twelve  highly  suceettfil 
years  exiierience  administrative  poii. 
tions.  Last  five  years  as  general  mao. 
ager — previous  seven  years  as  boti- 
ness  manager  on  2  medium  size  dailies 
Now  employed — desire  change.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  832,  Editor  I 
Publisher.  _ 


OFFERING  experience,  know-how  tn| 
or  all  departments.  Want  manaie- 
ment,  editorship,  publishers  assistaat- 
ship.  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT— Expert, 
enced  all  phases  front  office,  weekly, 
small  daily ;  strong  news,  editoriali 
(prize  winner  in  both),  promotioa. 
Employed,  seek  larger  field.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Need  $7,000-7,600.  Box  SOI, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


RESPONSIBLE  Newspaperman,  M 
years  experience  advertising,  newt, 
circulation,  and  management  daily  tad 
weekly  fields,  seeks  opportunity  to 
build  small  daily  or  large  weekly  with 
chance  to  acquire  stock.  Salary  fire 
figures  past  five  years.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOPNOTCH  editor  -  publisher  eeeki  I 
connection  as  manager  of  mediam  I 
sized  weekly  in  chart  area  8,  4,  or  U.  I 
Fourteen  years  experience  in  all  phases  I 
of  weekly  journalism  including  editorial  I 
and  advertising  departments.  B.  A.  t 
Degree  in  Journalism.  Require  top 
pay  for  top  job.  Real  producer.  Avail-  a 
able  some  time  in  February.  Will  also  I 
consider  editorial  job  on  small  daily.  I 
Write  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR,  38,  former  ad  manager  with 
business  experience  seeks_  publisher’s 
assistant  spot,  small  daily  or  live 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Box  431,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertyise  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  —  me¬ 
chanical,  publisher  assistant.  Produc¬ 
tion,  labor,  personnel,  purchasing, 
maintenance,  other.  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


IRCULATION  Manager.  Concentrated 
xperience  in  building  and  establishiaf 
lew  routes.  Familiar  all  phases  circu- 
ation  work,  with  emphasis  on  oiga- 
lization  and  circulation  increase,  w 
7,  married.  Prefer  26,000  to  76, W 
taper.  Presently  employed  major  city 


WANTED:  By  young  man,  job  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  assistant  manager. 
Eleven  years  experience  as  carrlet  oa 
city  daily.  Dependable,  willing  worker, 
references  furnished.  Box  415,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

1  KNOW 

A  TOP  FLIGHT 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

employed,  creative  promotion,  im- 
igination,  executive  ability,  younK, 
wand  judgement  and  background  of 
successful  iwrformance,  who  will  en¬ 
tertain  a  change  for  well  grounded 
wasons.  Is  seeking  permanence  and 
stability.  Assistant’s  “spot”  considered 
where  there  is  opportunity.  He  com¬ 
mands  a  starting  salary  of  about  $176 
per  week  and  worth  many  times  this 
figure  to  any  publisher.  Third  party 
negotiations  guarantee  strict  confidence 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Would  prefer 
chart  areas  S,  4.  5.  6.  8.  9  and  10. 
u  shown  in  classified  section  of  E.  & 
P.  R)X  318.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  A  PLACE  in  your  plans 
for  a  seasoned,  mature  retail  sales¬ 
man  to  sell  your  story  forcefully,  dra¬ 
matically,  consistently.  I  am  40  —  12 
years  metropolitan  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  handling  large  accounts.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  I  am  honest,  good  character, 
fit  well.  Can  make  planned  presenta¬ 
tions  effectively.  Write.  I  will  furnish 
complete  resume  with  references  from 
national  leaders  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Now  earning  $8,000.  Box  468, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Editorial 

EDITOR.  Creative  Writer,  Photogra¬ 
pher,  Public  Relations.  Man,  37,  has 
10  years  experience  with  national  firm: 
education  in  journalism.  West  Coast 
preference  but  will  relocate  Chicago 
and  West.  Box  122.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGE  39,  Several  years  circulation  ex¬ 
perience.  Am  now  Country  Circulation 
Manager.  What  have  you?  Write  Box 
144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
position  on  large  daily.  Experienced 
in  all  sports.  Vet.  married,  26,  sin¬ 
cere,  sober  and  ambitions.  Excellent 
references.  Box  248,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

aggressive  District  Manager,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  Assistant  on  m^ium 
siie  daily.  Capable  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Ten  years  hard  hitting  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  evening  and 
Sun^y.  Excellent  knowledge  “Little 
Merchant”  and  carrier  promotion.  Not 
allergic  to  work.  Age  34.  married, 
family,  chart  area  #2.  Write  Box  437, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  for  complete 
resume. 

ATTENTION.  Chart  Area  91  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter-photographer  wishes  to 
return  to  home  base  for  good  job.  No 
hurry  as  I  am  now  employed  on  news¬ 
paper  and  will  be  permanent  back 
home.  Write  Box  233,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION-building  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  strong  on  local  coverage ;  blue 
ribbon  editorial  writer  and  columnist ; 
economical  administrator  with  big  city 
and  smali  town  experience;  mature, 
non-alcoholic ;  Modest  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  403,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

California 

OR  OVERSEAS  job  preferred  by  mar¬ 
ried  veteran,  29,  Yale  grad  with  over 

2  years  copy  desk  experience  on  dail¬ 
ies,  but  will  go  anywhere  for  interest¬ 
ing  position.  Box  244,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed.  seeks  position  on  small  daily 
or  assistant  on  larger  one.  Top  sales¬ 
man  proven  outstanding  record.  Pull 
knowledge  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Box 
402,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  available  30  days  notice, 
daily-weekly.  Long  experience.  Box 
204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Experienced  public  re¬ 
lations,  camera,  makeup  wants  eastern 
daily.  Box  202.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily  in  Ontario 
city  of  85,000  desires  to  locate  in  U.  S. 
Prefer  east,  will  consider  anywhere. 
Married.  Age  27.  Daily  column,  make¬ 
up,  cartooning.  All  sports,  hockey  a 
specialty.  Top  references.  Box  203,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Tborousrh  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
Classified  and  sound  building  pro¬ 
cedures  gained  in  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Outstanding  record  in  developing 
linage  and  revenue.  Best  of  references 
can  be  furnished  as  to  performance 
»nd  character.  Personal  reason  for  de¬ 
siring  change.  Write  Box  438.  Editor 
tnd  Publisher. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO 

has  stopped  looking  but  I  haven’t. 
Seek  opportunity  to  work  under  editor 
who  has  most  of  the  answers  and  is 
receptive  to  someone  still  trying  to 
learn.  Have  2V4  years  daily  experience 
as  copyreader ;  B.A.,  29,  married.  In- 

SALESMAN  five  years,  1  of  country's 
top  papers,  seeks  Managerial  position. 
AU  phases.  28,  vet,  married.  Box  418, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

telligent.  mature  approach ;  top  effort 
^aranteed.  Salary  secondary.  Will  take 
job  on  desk,  or  as  assistant  to  editor ; 
accept  beginner  reporter’s  position  if 
situation  is  attractive.  Prefer  pleasant, 
non-metroi>olitan  community  with  ob¬ 
ject  of  settling  but  will  consider  any 
opening  offering  flexibility  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Fine  references.  Box  248, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

IRISH  CORRESPONDENT:  Former 
correspondent  now  residing 
oublin.  Able  to  supply  news  and 
features  to  U.  S.  and  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers.  Box  448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  OF  POLITICS?  Try  people  I 
Former  reporter,  feature-writer,  prize¬ 
winning  Women’s  Editor  now  house¬ 
wife  in  Japan,  can  bring  you  human 
side  of  news  in  Orient.  SWks  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Local  contacts.  Willing  travel 
anywhere.  Far  East.  Eve  Allgair,  Box 
219,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADTVERTISING  director  seeks 
change  with  challenging  opportunity 
to  fully  ^  utilize  capabilitiea.  Over  20 
y«n  eminently  successful  background. 
Box  139,  Editor  A  PublUher. 

WHO'S  GOT  GUTS? 

And  a  job  for  a  gal  iports-writer  ? 
Four  years  experience  writing  and 
editing  all  sports  for  newsimper,  wire 
service.  Seeking  new  challenges.  Box 
221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  MANAGER.  Prefer  small  daily, 
tAart  Area  12.  7  years  experience 
daily  and  small  daily 
and  shopper.  Know  sales,  copy,  layout. 
•Pccial  editions,  etc.  Age  26,  family, 
2  years  college.  Box  314,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

advertising  DIRECTOR,  present- 
ly  employ^  in  this  capacity,  seeks 
— 'f**  Rood  future  on  daily  of 
16, OM  or  more.  Retail  store,  national, 
msplay  and  classifi(>d  background.  31, 
Jirried,  fine  record,  go^  references. 
Send  for  complete  resume.  $7,500.  at 
present.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

’’HARVARD  Law  Grad ;  newspaper, 
wire-service,  radio,  TV,  research, 
faculty  experience :  28 :  Vet.  Prefers 
the  Press.  Box  344,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.” 

JANUARY  graduate  wants  reporting 
or  copy  desk  job — Texas,  P7orida  or 
Alaska.  Phyllis  Jean  Dutrow,  1213  6th 
Ave.,  Huntington,  West  Va.  Phone 
JA  6-6167. 

middle  or  Northern  New  York  area. 

6  years  retail.  2  years  general,  ex- 
c«lent  record,  college,  and  advertising 
training.  Box  456,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  6  years  daily  experience, 
seeking  more  interesting  job.  Box  848, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

REPORTER-COLUMNIST  —  College 
grad,  vet,  single ;  four  years  experi¬ 
ence,  all  beats,  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Specialization :  radio  and  television 
columnist  and  editor.  Seeks  change. 
Good  references.  Box  853,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FAST.  ACCURATE  NEWSMAN  (26) 
seeks  job  on  medium  sized  daily.  Tops 
in  sports  and  features,  but  has  good 
background  in  general  reporting  too. 
Has  worked  16  months  on  excellent 
small  daily.  Will  go  anywhere  in  East. 
Midwest.  Bylines,  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  467,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  Experienced  all 
phases  publishing.  Especially  for  pa¬ 
per  wanting  improvement.  Box  866, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORT  OPENING 

A-l  COLLEGE  writer.  Top  classified 
Sales  past  5  years.  Know  all  Sports 
thoroughly.  Hard  worker,  good  listener. 
28,  Vet,  Married.  Will  travel.  Box  417. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  34.  single,  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  10  years  experience 
with  small  daily.  Hard  worker.  Box 
401,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  38,  college  grad, 
now  working  as  wire  editor,  experi¬ 
enced  all  beats.  Box  432,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Experienced  weekly  editor  reporter. 
Now  Naval  Officer  looking  for  bright 
opi>ortunity  either  daily  or  weekly  after 
discharge  March  4.  Knows  reporting 
all  beats,  desk,  makeup,  handle  camera. 
College  grad,  26,  married,  owns  car. 
References  excellent.  Box  310,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TOPFLIGHT  NEWSMAN,  editor  small 
Chart  Area  2  daily,  seeks  more  com¬ 
patible  job.  16  years  experience.  Wants 
reporting,  editorial  writing,  managing 
editorship  on  paper  liberal  editorial 
policy.  Married.  40,  children.  Box  811, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN 

MANAGING  EDITOR  24,000  Chart 
Area  2,  daily,  ready  to  step  up,  pep 
up  your  staff.  Young  at  40.  Experience 
two  biggest  U.  S.  dailies.  Hard  worker, 
sober,  aggressive.  Prize-winning  local 
news  producer.  Box  460.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WRITER  wants  job  as  reporter  for 
small  daily  paper.  Single.  25  BA  degree 
Auto.  Resume  on  request.  Willing  to 
work  hard,  do  anything,  travel  any¬ 
where.  Especially  interested  In  rural 
area.  Box  361,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWELVE  YEARS  editor  of  poultry, 
farm,  feed  magazines,  newspaper  e.x- 
perience.  Stuck  on  top  rung,  short 
ladder.  Start  lower  to  go  higher.  Box 
414,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER.  (34,  single.  Yale),  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  seeks  magazine,  news 
or  Public  Relations,  Chart  area  2. 
Box  427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  experienced  reporter  seeks 
daily  news  or  public  relations  job  In 
the  Detroit  area.  For  details  write: 
18112  Woodingham.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

ATTENTION  EDITORS!  I  I  !  I  ! 
Looking  for  a  young,  versatile  news¬ 
man?  I’m  a  college  graduate,  draft- 
exempt.  Short  on  experience  but  heavy 
on  enthusiasm.  Also  can  handle  camera 
and  dark  room.  Box  440,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  Men  and 
Women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  news  man.  We  are 
the  only  agency  in  the  East  with  a 
special  newspaper  desk,  tapping  the 
New  York  market,  the  largest  pool  of 
experienced  manpower  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Midtown  Per¬ 
sonnel  Agency,  130  W.  42,  N.  Y.  C. 
COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 
torial.  all  beats.  Phone  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Montrose  1-6817. 

YOUNG  WOMAN’S  editor,  featurt 
writer  promises  to  spark  paper.  Hu¬ 
man  interest  touch,  J-school  Grad,  can 
operate  camera.  Box  439,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WELL-QUALIFIED  VETERAN 

NEWSMAN,  FEATURE  WRITER 
AND  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RE¬ 
PORTER  wants  post  immediately  any¬ 
where.  Has  the  training  and  back¬ 
ground  to  fill  your  needs  and  the 
ability  to  make  adjustment  in  new 
opportunity.  University  training; 

SDX ;  outstanding  reference  from 
former  employer.  Box  421,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRODUfrnON  MANAGER,  27  years 
ex|)erience.  medium  and  metropolitan, 
seeks  change.  Good  record.  Box  120. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  or  wire  editor.  38,  12 
years  general  editorial,  all  beats,  ^o 
anywhere.  Phone  N.  Tonawanda,  N. 
Y.  Ludlow  2378  or  Box  433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESIRE  START  in  career  of  journal¬ 
ism.  B.  A.,  21,  news  editor  of  college 
paper,  will  travel  anywhere.  Box  455, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT.  Foreman.  10-80M 
Daily.  Meet  deadlines  with  lowest  page 
cost.  Prefer  open  shop  in  areas  11,  12. 
Box  364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AHENTION 

COST-CONSCIOUS  PUBLISHERS  1 

ProcJuction  Cooredinator  or 
Composinq  Room  Foreman 

IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  huura — 
costs.  26  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation.  Union  or  open 
shop.  Confidential.  All  replies  answer¬ 
ed.  Box  447,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Editorial  Page  Editor  morn- 
in^-eveninsr  combination  seeks 
either  editorship  or  editorial 
writinir  staff  position  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Full  and 
varied  experience.  Writinif 

samples  and  details  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  449,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  seeks  writinft  job,  top  ability, 
unique  style,  midwest.  Box  404,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  with 
West  Coast  medium  daily.  Photo¬ 
journalism  graduate,  advance  study 
Europe.  Heavy  experience  Uniontown. 
Pa.,  newspapers.  N.P.P.A.  member. 
Am  single,  26.  veteran  Have  complete 
Speed  Graphic,  car  Resume  A  Califor¬ 
nia  references.  Available  immediately. 
Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr..  Cliff  Hotel.  496 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  California. 
Prospect  6-4700  Ext.  1003. 

J-GRAD.  24,  draft-free,  small  experi¬ 
ence.  large  energy  and  imagination. 
Desires  ^itorial,  feature-writing,  or 
reporter  position  on  small  publication. 
Prefer  chart  areas  2.  4,  or  6.  Available 
March  1st.  Write  Box  406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MATURE  NEWSMAN  now  employed 
wants  change  for  family  health  rea¬ 
sons.  News  or  telegraph  editor  in 
60,000-200,000  population  city.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  462,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  two  years  small 
daily,  wants  chance  for  advancement 

1  anywhere.  College  background,  cam- 

NEW  YORK  EDITOR-WRITER 
Experienced  all  phases.  Eight  years 
metropolitan  papers,  trade  magazine. 
Available  now  for  staff  or  free  lance. 
KI  7-6906 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

SCIENCE  WRITER  —  trained,  ex¬ 
perienced.  successful.  No  technical  jar¬ 
gon  but  clear,  meaningful,  humanized 
stories.  Experienced  in  photography. 
Box  416,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

editorial  servieas:  12  creative  years  in 
public  relations :  editing-produeing  pub- 
1  lications ;  writing  for  newsjMtpert.  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  86.  Columbia  J-grad. 

1  Box  266.  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Some  statements  made  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  in  Chicago 
this  week  imply  that  television 
is  the  newspaper’s  major  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  and,  therefore, 
should  be  the  sole  target  for 
the  newspaper’s  competitive 
sales  effort. 

Such  a  philosophy  has  dan¬ 
gerous  implications,  if  adopted 
widely  throughout  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  in  our  opinion. 

We  can  acknowledge  that 
television  is  a  potent  competi¬ 
tor  for  newspapers,  but  it  could 
be  a  fatal  mistake  for  newspa¬ 
per  admen  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  other  potent 
competitors — notably  the  mag¬ 
azines. 

While  the  newspaper’s  share 
of  the  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  has  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant  (with  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  as  the  national 
ad  dollars  increase),  we  must 
not  be  complacent  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  television’s 
share  in  that  dollar  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  wooing  away  segments 
of  important  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  few  classifications. 

But  neither  must  we  forget 
that  the  magazine’s  share  of  the 
national  advertising  dollar  has 
also  remained  fairly  firm  and 
totals  more  than  television’s. 

*  *  * 

In  1954,  newspapers  captured 
29%  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Magazines  had 
28.1% ;  network  television 
15.7%  and  spot  TV  7.3%;  net¬ 
work  radio  6.8%,  and  spot 
radio  6%.  Outdoor  had  5.5% 
and  farm  papers  1.6%. 

Figures  for  1955  have  not 
been  released  yet  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  hold  about  the 
same  percentage  with  television 
increasing  and  radio  decreasing. 
This  doesn’t  mean  that  televi¬ 
sion’s  gains  all  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  radio  because 
it  is  known  that  while  news¬ 
papers  have  increased  their  vol¬ 
ume  in  some  classifications  they 
have  also  lost  some  business 
from  classifications  such  as 
beer,  coffee  and  tea,  cereals, 
dentrifices,  perfumes,  cosmetics 
and  toilet  soaps.  Some  of  this 
is  known  to  have  gone  to  TV. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ’54  figures 
it  appears  that  newspapers  face 
formidable  competition  from 
both  magazines  and  television 


in  the  national  field.  Just  be¬ 
cause  television  is  a  fairly  new 
competitor  and  growing  bigger 
each  year  we  must  not  forget 
that  magazines  are  right  in 
there  where  they  have  been  for 
years. 

If  you  take  the  broader  view 
and  look  at  total  advertising — 
both  local  and  national — news¬ 
papers  are  way  ahead  of  all 
competitors.  In  1954  they  car¬ 
ried  33%  of  all  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  and  it  appears  they  must 
have  captured  the  same  amount 
in  1955,  if  not  more.  But  where 
do  the  competitors  stand,  and 
who  are  they? 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  television  had  9.8% 
of  all  advertising  dollars;  mag¬ 
azines  8.2%;  radio  7%;  busi¬ 
ness  papers  5%;  outdoor  2.3%; 
farm  papers  .4%.  But  direct 
mail  had  14.1%  and  “miscel¬ 
laneous”  19.6%. 

It  would  appear  there  must 
be  some  pretty  fertile  ground  to 
plow  in  those  last  two  large 
classifications. 

All  we  are  trying  to  point  out 
is  that  newspaper  admen  must 
avoid  aiming  their  gun  sights 
at  only  one  target — television. 
Competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar — whether  local  or  nation¬ 
al — comes  from  many  sources 
and  none  must  be  neglected. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  promotion  men 
and  advertising  salesmen  at  all 
levels  must  also  get  over  the 
“Summer  slump”  psychosis. 
Too  many  of  them  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  erroneous  attitude 
that  “you  can’t  do  any  business 
during  the  Summertime.” 

That’s  a  lot  of  boloney  and 
the  figures  prove  it. 

Newspapers  carried  more 
business  in  July  and  August 
last  year  than  they  did  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  according 
to  Media  Records.  In  July  they 
carried  7.2%  of  the  year’s  total 
advertising  and  in  August  7.7%, 
while  in  January  they  carried 
7.1%  and  in  February  7%- 

The  fluctuation  through  the 
year  is  not  as  great  as  some 
people  might  believe.  The  big¬ 
gest  months  were  October,  No¬ 
vember,  May  and  April,  in  that 
order,  accounting  for  9.6%:, 
9.2%,  9.1%  and  9%,  respec¬ 
tively.  December  accounted  for 
8.8%),  September  8.5%,  and 
March  and  June  each  had  8.4%. 

The  point  is  that  there  is 
business  to  be  had,  linage  to 
be  cultivated  and  sold,  every 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  29-31 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  HottI 

Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — ^American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanical 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Feb.  3-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Fob.  9-12 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Association,  meeting, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Feb.  13 — Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fob.  13-17— Oh  io  Press  Institute,  Ohio  State  University,  Schooi  H 
of  Journalism,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia  Uni-  | 
varsity.  New  York.  || 

Fob.  14-15 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  winter  meet-  |i 
ing.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16-17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  advertising 
conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Fob.  16-18 — Maryland  Press  Association  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fob.  16-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  17-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  1 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  ; 
Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 

Feb.  17-18 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  mfdwinter  convan-  1 
tion,  Columbia  Hotel.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fob.  17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Asociation,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18-19 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Feb.  19-25— Advertising  Recognition  Week — national  observance. 

Feb.  20-21 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Statlor-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Fob.  24-25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  27-28— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Fob.  27-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House.  Boston. 


month  in  the  year  both  in  the 
national  field  and  locally. 

Newspaper  selling,  and  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  should  neither 
be  directed  solely  against  one 
competitor  nor  should  it  be  a 
parttime  job.  Newspapers 
should  be  sold  against  all  com¬ 
petitive  media — even  the  “mis¬ 
cellaneous”  which  includes 
match  covers,  balloons  and  point 
of  display — and  should  be  sold 
and  promoted  all  year  around. 


Hogate  with  Kander 

Don  Hogate,  public  relations 
counsel,  has  affiliated  with  the 
Washington  office  of  Allen  Kan¬ 
der  and  Company,  newspaper 
brokers.  Mr.  Hogate  began  his 
newspaper  work  with  the  Indi- 
anapolia  Times  and  later  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  public  relations  fie^ld 
in  1934. 


aiufl  ynoffi 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K Street,  N.W.,  WagUington,  D.C* 
Lincoln  BuiUing ...  New  York,  N  Y. 
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BARGAIN  ads? 


Tlien  set  vour  display  advertising  the  modern  way— 
the  profitable  way— on  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  35 
Linotv’pe.  The  big  mixed  composition  shown  below 
(actual  size)  is  a  good  example. 

Expensive  “cutting  in”  and  costly  hand  picking  and 
sorting  were  eliminated  because  all  composition  was 
ket/hoarded.  Another  saving:  the  Linotype  slugs  were 
delivered  ready  for  lock  up  without  underpinning. 

\o  side  magazines  were  required  for  the  large  sizes 
because  the  Model  35  sets  through  normal  36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-pt.— a  main  magazine  capacity  unmatched 
by  any  other  mixer! 

See  for  yourself  how  profitable 
display  ads  can  be. 

Phone  or  write  your  Linotype 
Agency  for  the  full  story  of  the 
new  Rangemaster  Linotypes. 


tAen's 

V/hite 

Dress 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
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Agencies:  Atlanta.  Baston,  Chicaga.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Las  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Set  in  Linotype  Cctedonla  and  Spartan  famllkat 

.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Use  the  power  of  the 

Food  Section  in  the  News! 


No  matter  what  branch  of  the  food 
business  you’re  in— you  need  the 
sales  nourishment  you’ll  get  from 
the  NEWS. 

Booklet  offers,  alone,  often  pull  more 
than  1500  requests  from  hungry 
readers.  Average,  1000  per  week. 
The  powerful  Food  Section  in  the 


News  is  eagerly  followed  by  thou¬ 
sands.  And  they  not  only  read,  but 
respond,  to  articles  and  ads! 

What’s  more,  the  News  has  the  top 
carrier  home-delivered  circulation 
in  town.  So  cut  yourself  a  wide  slice 
of  food  sales  with  a  good  meaty 
schedule  in  the  NEWS. 


The  San  Francisco  News 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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